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“Ait men of every class, who 
have done something creditable, 
ought, being trustworthy and hon- 
est men, to write their lives with 
their own hand,” says the great 
artist and extraordinary personage 
whose name stands at the head of 
this page. No words more fit 
could be found with which to be- 
gin the discussion of a class of 
books which, if not altogether so 
valuable as Ser Benvenuto considers 
them, have supplied many excellent 
and more amusing pages to gen- 
eral history. If his advice had been 
largely followed, it would scarcely 
be hyperbole to say that the world 
would not contain the volumes that 
might have been written—so that 
we may conclude ourselves fortu- 
nate that the impulse only comes 
to one now and then; yet we have 
no doubt it comes to a great many 
who never get the length of auto- 
biography. When old age arrives 
gently and pleasantly,—when the 
man who has lived an active and 
important life finds himself, without 
much pain, and with many consola- 
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tions of comfort, and honour, and 
observance, put aside from it, and 
left with a long. and wealthy past 
behind him, and a somewhat im- 
poverished present thinly filling its 
place,—it is a very natural impulse 
which bids him find amusement and 
companionship for his old age in 
making the great public his con- 
fidant, and telling his own story to 
the vague crowds whom he will 
never see, but in whom imagination 
represents to him many an unknown 
friend and sympathetic soul. What- 
ever there may be of humiliation 
in the sense that he has found him- 
self, or, still worse, that others have 
found him, no longer fit for the 
charge he has so long held, is soft- 
ened by the consciousness that he 
can leave behind a record of many 
things worth knowing, clear up, 
perhaps, some historical mysteries of 
is period, and keep the incidents of 
his own life alive among men. An 
old statesman. in his dignified re- 
tirement, an old priest in.the quiet 
of his parsonage or his cell, an old 
author whose inventions are over, 
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_and who finds his experiences more 
interesting to himself than any ef- 
fort of romance—the spectator feels 
that nothing could be more appro- 
— than this occupation of the 

alcyon years which every labouring 
man seems to have a right to before 
the end. We follow the calm days 
of their retired leisure with a plea- 
sant sense of fitness. It is seem] 
and natural that they should dis- 
course to us seated in the easy-chair 
of old age, which is a natural throne 
and pulpit; and the old man’s nar- 
rative of his youth has a tender 
interest, a suppressed and gentle 
aegty which goes to our hearts. 
ut it is only a few who have this 
blessed and beautiful old age. The 
majority of men carry their cares 
with them to the very brink of the 
grave: and only get rid of their 
urden when the shoulders fail un- 
der it: indeed the majority of men 
do not live to old age at all, and so 
have neither the means nor the op- 
portunity of giving us the benefit 
of its seclusion and calm. Some- 
times—the will and all surround- 
ing circumstances being in favour of 
the intended revelation—it is post- 
poned too long, till the hand falls 
owerless and the memory is insuf- 
cient to the task. Sometimes just 
enough is accomplished to make us 
feel the excellence of the method, 
when the pen drops frdm the feeble 
fingers, and has to be taken up 
by somebody who knows the sub- 
ject only as others know it, from 
outside, seeing the mountains like 
molehills, and upsetting the per- 
spective of events. But yet we 
have a sufficiently large list of 
completed and finished efforts to 
show their value; and it is an in- 
stractive and somewhat sad plea- 
sure for the student of human nature 
to watch those shadows as they ap- 
pear before him, each anxious to 
give the best account of itself, some 
in serene human unconsciousness 


thrusting their own little tale of 
events between him and the history 
of the world, finding their infant or 
their apple-tree of more importance 
than the convulsions of nations. 
Still even an apple-tree, the won- 
derful crop upon which so excites 
its owner as to confuse his appre- 
hension of the importance of the 
greatest public event, is of use in 
its way as revealing that undercur- 
rent of peaceable life which streams 
serenely on, whatever storms may 
convulse the air, and which is the 
real secret of national continuance. 
So long as that goes on unaffected, 
the heart of a country is safe though 
its throne should be upset a hun- 
dred times. Thus the narrowest 
domestic record widens our experi- 
ence of human nature, which, of all 
things involved, changes least from 
one generation to another; and the 
spectacle of its insensibility to the 
great catastrophes and revolutions 
going on around, its calm persever- 
ance in its own way though the 
pillars of the earth should be shaken, 
is as interesting and instructive as 
any other part of the perennial 
drama. To see how little agitated is 
the race even when it is agitated 
most, to listen to a soft little love- 
strain singing itself to all the 
gentle echoes under the very hor- 
rors and fierce excitements of the 
French Revolution, and to know 
that the least misadventure of his 
son Tom was more important to a 
village chronicler than the tragic 
exit of “the martyr Charles” or 
the coming of “the hero William,” 
are curious revelations; but they fill 
up—better even than those narra- 
tives of the back-stairs and records 
of all the underplots that influence 
a great event, to which the world 
is so much addicted—the full and 
catholic story of human life. Thus, 
whether it is the exciting recollec- 
tions of one who has been involved 
in imperial events, and holds the 
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clue of historical secrets, or the calm 
narrative of the rustic, over whose 
head these events have passed 
without ever disturbing his honest 
rest, every personal experience adds 
to our knowledge. Manners and 
customs alter, governments are 
turned upside down, laws are modi- 
fied or overthrown, but man re- 
mains the same from age to age. 
And there is no better way of 
recognising ourselves as brothers 
across the continents and centuries 
than by those individual chroni- 
cles which carry the chain of kin- 
dred feeling from one generation 
to another without any material 
change. 


When we begin our series with 
such a bizarre figure as that of 
Bevenuto Cellini, we strain this 
link of human resemblance almost 
as far as it can be strained—for to 
tell the truth, there are not many 
like him, either in the stormy self- 
sufficiency of his nature, or the 
undaunted frankness of his  self- 
revelation. In both these points 
he is as remarkable as in his genius, 
which is saying much—for he was 
an admirable artist, inexhaustible 
in fancy, and full of the truest in- 
stinct, as well as the most swagger- 
ing of gallants, the fiercest of swords- 
men, the most choleric of egotists. 
Invoiuntarily as we rush through 
his stormy narrative, another figure 
comes and stands beside us, sugges- 
ted by the contrast,—the neat and 
trim figure, in periwig and ruffles, of 
our English model of secret biogra- 
phy, the demure and cunning, yet 
sagacious and genial Pepys. Nothing 
can be more unlike the complaisant 
murmuring of his own peccadilloes 
to his own bosom, of that most 
graphic and subtle commentator, 
his half-amused yet half-remorseful 
confessions, all under strictest lock 
and key, than the dashing strut 
and brag of the Florentine, whose 


passions, both of violence and love, 
are set before us without a thought 
of apology or any consciousness of 
offence, and who professedly intends 
for the public eye the astounding 
record of a life spent in brawls and 
turmoils, in which his hand was 
against every man, and his own 
capricious liking the sole rule of 
his conduct. It is the air of reality 
about both men which brings them 

together in our fancy,—Pepys, with 
his leer of demure hypocrisy out- 
side, and unabashed self-knowledge 
within; and Benvenuto, with his 
unbounded vanity, his hot temper, 
his brag and bluster, as true to the 
fashion of the fierce citizen-artist of 
the middle ages in turbulent Italy, 
as the other is to that of the judi- 
cious and wary official standing 
between a licentious court and a 
still partially Puritanical public, and 
doing his best to serve God and 
Mammon, with a_ half-humorous 
consciousness of the difficulties of 
that undertaking. Both men are 
perfectly frank; to both, their own 
interests and pleasures are supreme ; 
and both have a sense of what is 
best, in their own way at least,— 
Pepys being invariably honest, and 
a supporter of honesty, in the most 
corrupt of ages; while all Benven- 
uto’s virulence of temper and sense 
of personal superiority never blind 
him to excellence in art. But we 
need not follow a comparison which 
is not so much a comparison as a 
contrast. For while Pepys speaks 
under his breath, with traditional 
finger on his lip, with an alarmed 
enjoyment of his own candour, yet 
mischievous delight in the thought 
that it can never be profitable to 
anybody else, Benvenuto’s determi- 
nation is to proclaim everything, so 
that even the deaf may hear, and 
nobody suppose that he is not ready 
to stand to any one of his actions, 
Not a word that is sotto voce comes 
from his hasty lips; his artifices are 
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as frankly set forth as his amours, 
and his murders are accomplished 
in an open-handed and matter-of- 
course way, with which conscience 
evidently has nothing to do. He 
neither considers himself blamable, 
nor expects to be so considered by 
others, on account of a rival stabbed 
or alight love superseded. These are 
the customs of his time, with which 
no code of morals has anything to 
do. What he gives us is a record, 
not a justification, far less an apol- 
ogy, for conduct in which there is 
nothing to be ashamed of so far as 
he is aware, but rather a great deal 
to applaud, since his always prompt 
and ready action proves him a man 
who never loses an opportunity, 
never spares an opponent or relin- 
quishes a pleasure. 

The picture of his time which he 
sets before us is of the most ani- 
mated description. It is full of 
kings and emperors, and reigning 
dukes and princes—even the Pope 
himself in all his impious grandeur, 
with bis train of sons and para- 
sites, sweeping by times across the 
scene; and in the busy streets a 
swarm of lesser men — painters, 
goldsmiths, artificers of every kind, 
even the carpenter singing at his 
work ;—but in the front of all, and 
making even popes and emperors 
subordinate to his restless daring 
personality, this same Benvenuto, 
the greatest genius in his way, the 
readiest hand, the keenest tongue— 


“* Most forward still 
In every deed of good or ill,”— 
fearing neither cardinal nor bravo. 
Nothing is extenuate in the bold 
record. He is ready to answer 
Pope Paul himself, and to rate the 
great Francis, and to tell the Me- 
dici that they know nothing of 
art; while, on the other hand, he is 
as willing to work the guns of St. 
Angelo as to manage the fine tools of 
the goldsmith, has his hand on his 
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sword at every suspicion of offence, 
and finds his natural place in every 
commotion, public or private. How 
he contrived during this storm of 
existence to execute so much fine, 
delicate, and elaborate work, is a 
problem most difficult to solve. 
His art is precisely that which we 
should imagine to have most ur- 
gently demanded unbounded quiet, 
protection, and peace; but he never 
rested, quarrelled with every patron 
he ever had, found rivals and ene- 
mies wherever he went, and made 
them where he had them not,—yet 
all the while went on elaborating 
the finest and minutest work, doub- 
ling the value of the precious metals 
in which he worked, making of a salt- 
cellar a prize for which princes con- 
tended ; though all the while flinging 
out and in of these same princes’ 
audience-chambers, too touchy to be 
censured, too hasty to be guided—a 
very tempest of aman. This com- 
bination of endless industry with 
perpetual interruptions seems the 
test of the capacity of the medieval 
artist. Perhaps in strict point of 
date we are wrong in applying this 
title to the favourite workman of 
the advanced Renaissance; but 
Benvenuto, though he had _ the 
advantage of classic models and the 
new spirit, is in himself as much a 
man of the middle ages as if he 
had lived two centuries earlier. 
And though dukes were necessary 
to his trade, and luxury the very 
breath of his artist-being, yet 
wherever he went—in the Pope’s 
chapel or in the French king’s gay 
and splendid court—he was always 
the same high-handed Florenthne, 
arrogant and dauntless, who might 
have headed a tumult in the days 
of the Bianchi and Neri, or brawled 
in a Parlamento, or schemed and 
struggled with the fuorusciti, We 
cannot say that the character is an 
amiable or even an upright one, 
but its force and picturesque tu- 
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multuous energy are not to be gain- 
said. 
And this rapidity and precipitate 
force of life are all the more re- 
markable that Benvenuto wrote not 
in the fire of his youth, but when 
years had whitened his head if not 
subdued his spirit. He himself 
lays it down as a rule that those 
who follow his advice as to writing 
their own lives should not take 
up “this fine enterprise” till they 
have passed the age of forty. He 
himself was “approaching fifty- 
eight,” when, “being in Florence, 
my native place, and contemplat- 
ing the contrarieties that happen 
to all,” at a moment when he felt 
himself more free from these con- 
trarieties than he had ever been 
before, and blessed with more “ con- 
tent of mind and vigour of body” 
than he had ever known, he set 
about the composition of his me- 
moirs. But it is evident that he 
was one of those who never grow 
old; and the narrative of his de- 
clining years is still hot and hasty, 
with all the force of youth. 

The beginning of the story is 
very characteristic. ‘“ Although,” 
he says, “ such men as have by their 
endeavours given assurance of the 
valour that is in them, ought to 
be satisfied with being generally 
known and recognised as men of 
merit, yet we ought at the same 
time to do as others do; and as the 
curiosity of the world directs itself 
to certain points—the first of which 
is to know whether we derive our 
blood from persons of ancient and 
virtuous descent—I am Benvenuto 
Cellini, son of Giovanni, of Andrea, 
of Cristofano Cellini ” and so 
forth through many generations. 
Whether we are intended to con- 
clude that the Roman officer Flor- 
entius of Cellino, after whom, he 
declares, Julius Caesar named the 
city of Florence, was a direct an- 
cestor, is not quite apparent; but as 


this hero is brought into the story 
without rhyme or reason, it may 
be permitted to us to believe 
that this is the purpose of his 
introduction. Enough, however, 


for all reasonable use are the 


three generations of immediate 
progenitors, who are more easily 
identified. Cristofano, the first of 
these, was sent to Florence by his 
family from the Val d’Ambra, in 
consequence of a quarrel between 
him and the son of a neighbouring 
house, which threatened to involve 
both families. The blood of Cel- 
lini thus came hot to Florence, 
with all the choleric quality which 
descended to Cristofano’s great- 
grandson. Giovanni, the father 
of Benvenuto, seems to have been 
of milder mould. He was a great 
musician, a good artist, and a dis- 
interested lover, as the following 
pretty story proves. Next door to 
the Cellini in Via Chiara, vicino a 
muro, wall to wall, lived a certain 
Stefano Granacci, with many fair 
daughters, and among them one, 
Elisabetta by name, who took 
young Giovanni’s heart. When 
the youth’s sentiments became 
known, “as the two fathers, from 
their close neighbourhood, knew 
each other well, it was easy to 
conclude the alliance;”’ but first 
there was a conversation about 
the dot—that most necessary pre- 
liminary. Ser Andrea, on the one 
side, boasted of his son that he 
was the best youth in all Flor- 
ence—nay, in Italy—and worthy 
of the best-dowered bride; t6 which 
Ser Stefano replied, with amiable 
yet slightly sarcastic acquiescence, 
“Thou art right a thousand times: 
but I have five girls, and man 
sons besides; and, reckoning all 


things, this and that is as far as I 
can go.” Young Giovanni, with 
the impatience of a lover, had been 
listening unseen; and, mild as he 
was for a Cellini, he was not 
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without something of the family 
vivacity. He —e out of his 
hiding- place while the old men 
talked, and broke in upon their 
negotiations. “Oh, my father,” he 
cried, “it is the girl I love and 
long for, and not their money. 
Woe to him who would make him- 
self with his wife’s fortune! If it 
is true, as you have boasted, that I 
am good for something, cannot I 
provide for my wife and satisfy her 
needs with less money than you 
ask? I give you to wit that it is 
the girl that is my desire, and the 
money yours.” At this Andrea, 
who was “a little odd,” un po’ 
bizzarretto, like the rest of them, 
drew back in high dudgeon. “ But 
a few days after, Giovanni brought 
home his bride, and asked no for- 
tune with her.” This way of 
making a marriage was no doubt 
deeply ridiculous, not to sa 
wicked, to the two keen old Flor- 
entines, whom one can see in their 
doorways in the cool of the even- 
ing, settling down to a comfortable 
struggle over the settlements, so 
to speak, when the hot - headed 
youngster broke in with his folly, 
thinking of nothing but Elisabetta. 
Ser Andrea, the bizzarretio, choleric 
like his race, flings off in a fury; 
but Stefano, more wise, seeing his 
own advantage, laughs in his sleeve, 
and lets the young couple have 
their way. With five girls to pro- 
vide for, he was no doubt well 
pleased to marry one without a dot; 
and thus a world of warm human 
passion, generous love, and hot tem- 
per, and wary calculation, comes 
out before us at a word. 

In an equally pretty scene the 
name of the great Benvenuto is 
accounted for. Madonna Elisabetta 
had no children for eighteen years, 
though very desirous of that doubt- 
ful blessing. After that time they 
eame in quick succession. Her 
eldest child was a girl, and by 
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various signs she had made up her 
mind that the second would be a 
girl too. The very name was de- 
cided upon. She was to be Repar- 
ata, per rifare la madre di mia 


madre. The nurse, however, 


‘*Who knew that they looked fora 
girl, when she had washed the creature 
and wrapped it in beautiful white 
clothes, came softly (cheta cheta) to 
Giovanni, my father, and said, ‘I 
bring a beautiful present which you 
don’t expect.’ My father, who was a 
true philosopher, was pacing about the 
room; he said, ‘ Whatever God sends 
me is always dear to me,’ and, open- 
ing the coverings, saw the unexpected 
boy ; then, joining his palms, he raised 
them and his eyes to God, and said, 
‘Lord, I thank Thee with all my heart. 
This one is very dear to me, and very 
welcome (eé sia tl Benvenuto).’ All who 
were present joyfully asked him what 
name he would give me. Giovanni 
made them no answer but this, ‘ Z sia 
il Benvenuto;’ and this accordingly 
was the name given me in holy bap- 
tism, and which I have lived to bear 
with the grace of God.” 


Benvenuto does not dwell much 
upon his childhood ; but one inci- 
dent of it is often quoted. “ When 
I was about five,” he says, “my 
father was in a little room where 
the great wash had been going on, 
and where there was a good fire of 
oak-wood. Giovanni, with a violin 
on his arm, was playing and sing- 
ing, according to his custom, beside 
the fire. It was very cold, and 
looking at the fire, he saw by acci- 
dent in the midst of the hottest glow 
a little animal like a lizard playing 
in the flames. As soon as he per- 
ceived what it was, he called my 
sister and me, and showing it to us 
children, gave me a great cuff, at 
which I immediately began to ery. 
He soothed me gently, saying to 
me, ‘My dear little son, I have 
done this not for a punishment, but 
to make thee remember that this 
lizard thou hast seen in the fire is 
a salamander, which has never been 
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seen by any one before, so far as 
can be known with certainty;’ and 
saying this, he kissed me and gave 
me a few pennies.” This wonderful 
story is not supported by any fur- 
ther testimony, and must be taken 
on Benvenuto’s word. 

The excellent father who thus 
lost no opportunity of instructing 
his child, was not only excellent in 
architecture, which was his heredi- 
tary profession, but also a great 
musician and maker of musical 
instruments, “My father made 
organs with wonderful pipes of 
wood, and cymbals, the best and 
most beautiful that had ever been 
seen, violins, lutes, and beautiful 
harps.” It was not wonderful, then, 
that he should have set his heart 
upon making a musician of his boy 
—who was taught to play the flute 
and to sing from his earliest years, 
though much against the urchin’s 
will. Giovanni himself became 
one of the band of the Signoria, 
until he was withdrawn from it b 
his patron, Lorenzo de Medici, who 
thought he gave too much of his 
time to this art, and neglected his 
other gifts. “The greatest desire 
he had in the world concerning 
me,” says Benvenuto, “ was, that 
I should become a great musician, 
and the greatest annoyance that I 
had was, when he talked to me 
on this subject, saying that if I 
would, I had so much talent for 
it, that I should be the first man 
in the world.” Then follows a 
curious little scene, in which old 
Florence once more opens before us. 
Great things were gving on then, 
of which the son of the architect- 
musician gives no sign. Savona- 
rola from San Marco was keeping 
the city in holy subjection, guando 
Piero ne fu cacciato,.at the time 
when Piero, the son of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, was driven out of Florence. 
The great Dominican might but 
just have gone out of the hall in 


the palace of the Signoria when 
Giovanni, with his little boy on his 
shoulder, went in with the band, to 
play before the new dignitaries who 
had succeeded Piero, The Medici 
ruler had been succeeded by the 
Magnifico Piero Soderini, “ who 
knew the marvellous genius of my 
father,” Benvenuto says :— 


‘* At this time I was of tender years, 
and my father carried me in on his 
shoulder, and made me play the flute 
and take soprano parts with the musi- 
cians of the palace, before the Signoria, 
with a little badge round my neck, 
The Gonfaloniere, who was the said 
Soderini, took great pleasure in hear- 
ing me chatter, and gave me sweet- 
meats, and said to my father, ‘ Messer 
Giovanni, teach him your other beau- 
tiful arts as well as music.’ To which 
my father replied, ‘I do not wish him 
to do anything but play and compose 
music; for in that profession I believe 
I can make him the first in the world, 
if God spares him.’ To these words 
one of the old Signori replied, ‘ Ab, 
Messer Giovanni, do what the Gon- 
faloniere bids you. Why should 
he never be anything better than a 
fiddler?’ . . . When these words 
were told to me, I entreated my father 
to allow me to draw so many hours a 
day, and all the rest I would play to 
satisfy him. ‘Then playing is no 
pleasure to thee?’ he said. To which 
I answered No, since it appeared to 
me a vile art in comparison with that 
which I had in my head. My good 
father, in despair, put me into the shop 
of the father of the Cavaliere Bandi- 
nello, a goldsmith in Pinzi di Monte; 
° but when I had been there a 
few days, he took me away again, not 
being able to live without me. And 
so, very discontented, I went on with 
my music till I was fifteen.” 

This shows, oddly enough, that in 
the very country of music, from 
whence all our earliest traditions 
on the subject come, to be a good 
fiddler was not considered a very 
high aim for a young man’s am- 
bition. In those = the active 
citizenship of all, and the impulse 
of creation in art which was so 
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richly and largely diffused through- 
out Italy, made the ideal of ex- 
istence itself more manly; and 
the musician was necessarily an 
appendage of a court, a part of the 
pomp of state, which the stern Re- 
public hated. There was no place 
for him save in the Juxurious 
court of a Medici, or amid the 
vicious and elegant society of the 
princes of the Church. The Flor- 
entine Magnificos were as intolerant 
of such a profession for a likely 
lad as any old woman in a Scotch 
village, to whom the blind fiddler 
is the highest representative of the 
art. 

Benvenuto was saved from this 
fate in consequence of his father’s 
loss, by misadventure, of his place 
in the band; but the struggle was 
long between the wishes of the 
father and son. He made such 
progress in the art he loved, how- 
ever, when permitted to work at 


it, that “in a few months” he had 
taken his place among the best 
of the young workmen, and began 
to earn something by his labour. 
“ But I did not fail on this account 
to please my good father, playing 


the flute or cornet to him; and 
every time he heard me he shed 
tears and sighed deeply.” Youth 
came rapidly to maturity in those 
stirring days, under the high pres- 
sure of a life so exciting and full 
of incident as that which was com- 
pressed within those narrow streets, 
where from time to time the old 
Vacca lowed—that is to say, the 
big bell rang from the tower of 
Palazzo Vecchio—and every man 
and boy with a sword within reach, 
from all the workshops and busy 
hives of industry, grasped at the 
ready weapon, and rushed out to see 
what bloodshed was to be done, 
what government upset, between two 
strokes of the brush or blows of 


*The daiet simplicity of this expression, ‘‘ seguiva pid oltre,” 
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the chisel. Here is an instance of 
the precocity of these fierce little 
Florentines :-— 


‘* My brother, younger than myself 
by two years, a very bold and hot- 
headed boy (who was then about four- 
teen, and I two years older), one 
Sunday, between the Porta San Gallo 
and the Porta Pinti, got into a quarrel 
with a youth of twenty, sword in 
hand, and pressed him so closely that 
he gave him a severe wound, and was 
proceeding ‘further; * but a great 
crowd had gathered, among which 
were many friends of his antagonist, 
who, when they saw things going 
badly for their friend, began to throw 
stones, one of which struck my poor 
young brother on the head, so that he 
fell downas if dead. I, who happened 
to be present, though without either 
friends or arms, called out to my 
brother to withdraw, as he had done 
enough. As soon as he fell down, I 
rushed to him, and, seizing his sword, 
placed myself in front of him, against 
many swords and stones lifted against 
me—nor ever left my brother till some 
brave soldiers came from the Porta 
San Gallo and saved me from the 
crowd, wondering much to find such 
courage in one so young. I then took 
my brother home for dead: and it was 
no easy matter to bring him to him- 
self. When he was cured, the Eight, 
who had already sentenced our adver- 
saries to years of imprisonment, ban- 
ished us for six months outside the 
circuit of ten miles from Florence. I 
said to my brother, ‘Come with me:’ 
and thus we took leave of our poor 
father, who, instead of giving us 
money, which he did not possess, 
gave us his blessing.” 


This was an early beginning of 
the “sturt and strife’ in which 
the young artisan spent his days. 
Cecchino, the fierce little exile of 
fourteen, who had all but finished 
his adversary, was afterwards a sol- 
dier under the famous Giovanni 
dalle Bande Neri, whose statue now 
stands on the Lung’ Arno, with the 
most magnificent of inscriptions, for 





is very suggestive. 
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all the world to see. Poor Giovanni 
Cellini was no more successful with 
his second son than with Ben- 
venuto. He intended Cecchino to 
be a man of learning and a lawyer; 
but the young swordsman would 
hear of no profession but that of 
arms. He was killed finally in an- 
other street-fray in Rome. 

In the meantime our young 
goldsmith, sixteen, but already one 
of the migliori giovani dell’ arte, 
easily found occupation in Siena, 
whither he fled when this first check 
in his career took place. He lived 
and worked there, residing in the 
house of his kind master, for sev- 
eral months, his brother living 
withhim. “ But,” says Benvenuto, 
“though he had begun to study 
Latin, he was still so young that 
he had not yet tasted the sweetness 
of virtue, and did nothing but 
wander about amusing himself.” 
They were finally restored to their 
home by the intercession of Car- 
dinal de’ Medici, afterwards Pope 
Clement. The Cellini were of the 
Medlicean faction, and always fit- 
fully patronised by the members of 
that house. But our fiery youth 
was soon on the road again. Some 
time after this, Cecchino, being a 
handsome fellow, and the pet of 
the household, came home on a 
visit, when his elder brother was 
absent, and apparently coaxed his 
sisters (though they were buone et 
oneste) to give him some new and 
fine clothes, a coat and cloak, which 
belonged to Benvenuto. When 
the elder returned and found his 
fine clothes gone, he was very an- 
gry, and not much mollified by his 
father’s mild philosophy on the 
subject, and pious reminder that 
God Himself had bidden those who 
have to give to those who have not ; 
and in a blaze of wrath he took all 
the clothes and money that remained 
to him—the povero resto—and left 
his father’s house, not knowing 


whither he was going. This time, 
however, he went no farther than 
Pisa, where he found another kind 
master and plenty of work, and 
where he got rid altogether of the 
music which was such a burden to 
him. When at last he let his 
father know where he was, poor 
Giovanni—gentle, futile personage 
—wrote entreating him to come 
home; but in the meantime re- 
minded him of his flute, and 
begged him not to forget an art 
which had been taught him with 
so much pains. “At this all de- 
sire to return home left my mind,” 
says Benvenuto, “so much I de- 
tested that wretched music; and I 
seemed to be in Paradise for all 
that year in Pisa, where I never 
touched an instrument.” But he 
could not convince his father of 
this rooted dislike. When he went 
home at last, he was seized with 
an illness, during which he was 
most tenderly cared for by his 
family, but not without ulterior 
motives: “My father, with great 
love and kindness, nursed and cured 
me, telling me-continually that it 
seemed a thousand years to him till 
I should be well, that he might 
hear me play.” Nothing overcame 
the persistence of this excellent 
fanatic, whose weak and tearful 
obstinacy has a comic side to it, 
besides furnishing a “lesson to 
fathers” which many would do 
well to note. 


‘While he talked to me of play- 
ing,” Benvenuto continues, ‘‘ sgt 
his finger on my pulse—for he ha 
some knowledge of medicine and of 
Latin—he felt so great an irregularity 
in the said pulse whenever he spoke 
of music, that he was frightened, and 
left me weeping. WhenI saw how 
unhappy he was, I told one of my 
sisters to fetch me a flute, which, as 
it was the least fatiguing instrument, 
I could play without much disturb- 
ance ; and this 1 did with such excel- 
lent adjustment of the hands and 
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voice, that my father, coming in sud- 
denly, gave me many blessings, telling 
me that in the time of my absence 
from’ him I had made great progress, 
and entreated me to carry it on, and 
not to lose so fine a talent.” 


The end of this struggle, how- 
ever, was that Benvenuto, when he 
grew a man, began also to find a 
charm in music, and consented to 
play in the Pope’s band, and even 
to accept a regular place in it, to 
the great contentment of his father ; 
so that Giovanni got a little satis- 
faction in his favourite fancy at the 
last. . 

Benvenuto was now at the age 
when every new suggestion moved 
him. At one time he was about to 
set out for England with Torrigiani, 
the big bully who broke Michel- 
angelo’s nose; until the braggart 
chose to tell the story of that 
assault, when Benvenuto turned 
from him with generous indigna- 
tion and disgust. ‘ These words 
raised such horror in me—for I 
had constantly in my sight the 
works of the divine Michelangelo 
—that not only I gave up all 
thought of going to England with 
him, but I could not endure the 
sight of him.” At another time 
a quarrel about the everlasting 
flute set the youth off in hot haste 
upon his travels in company with 
a wood-carver called Tasso, who 
had quarrelled with his mother on 
some equally important subject. 
Parents must have been kept in 
good subjection in Florence in those 
days. On this occasion Benvenuto 
went to Rome, where he worked 
admirably, as usual, and as usual 
became the subject of a quarrel be- 
tween two of his masters for his 
invaluable services. He returned 
to Florence in two years, a full- 
grown man, and as touchy and hot- 
headed a person as ever trod the 
pavements of that stormful city ; 
and being now able to work for 
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himself, and to invent some charm- 
ing novelties of ornament which 
had not occurred to his old masters 
and teachers, he raised a great deal 
of envy and opposition in the trade, 
and among his rival workmen. Ben- 
venuto, on his side, was as ready 
with his tongue as with his sword ; 
and once more the old city, with its 
narrow streets, its intense and con- 
tinual rivalries, its feuds and deadly 
quarrels between houses facing each 
other, and enemies seen every day 
and hour, appears to us like a pic- 
ture. “1 shook myself free of them 
all, and considered them no better 
than thieves and wretches,” says 
the young goldsmith; and with 
these laudable sentiments in his 
mind, it was not long before he 
got into an open ‘quarrel. [lis 
enemies threatened to make him 
repent his bold words; and he 
who “did not know what colour 
fear was,” scorned their menaces. 


‘* One day I was leaning against the 
shop of one of them, when he called to 
me, and begun to reproach and defy 
me,—to whom Ianswered, that if they 
had behaved as they ought to me, I 
should have called them honest men; 
but as the contrary had been the case, 
they should blame themselves, and 
notme. While I stood talking, one of 
them, called Gherardo Guasconti, 
their cousin, probably by consent 
with them, seeing an ass coming along 
the streets laden with bricks, pushed 
it violently against me, so that it hurt 
me much. Turning round suddenly 
upon him, and seeing him laugh, [ 
gave him such a blow on the temple 
that he fell down like a dead man, 
Then I turned to his family and cried, 
‘ This is how I treat cowardly thieves 
like you;’ and as they seemed inclined 
to make a disturbance (fare alcuna di- 
mostrazione), because they were many, 
I, flaming up, put my hand ona little 
knife I wore, saying, ‘ Whoever goes 
out of this shop had better run for a 
confessor, for a doctor will be unneces- 
sary.’ They were so alarmed by this, 
that not one of them stirred to help 
their kinsman.” 
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These were the very same strait 
streets, each a natrow thread of 
way between two rugged piles of 
Tuscan masonry, where Dante saw 
the young cavalier turn out his toes 
from his stirrups as he rode along, 
to push the passengers against the 
wall. Benvenuto had no business 
there: he had come to flout his ad- 
versaries, leaning against the front 
of their shop, and no doubt the 
clatter of the patient ass’s hoofs had 
been drowned in the noisy wrangle. 
Nor would any bystander take much 
notice of Gherardo lying on the 
stony pavement, knocked down so 
cleverly, or think it unnatural that 
the coltello should, if need was, be 
brought into play. Benvenuto was 
called before the Eight for this little 
amusement of his mid-day leisure, 
and declared that he had only given 
a ceffata, a slap with the open hand, 
to his opponent: an excuse which 
called forth an amusing discussion 
upon certain intricacies of Floren- 
tine law, but ended with something 
like a binding over to keep the 
peace. Benvenuto, furious, sum- 
moned a kinsman to be bail for 
him, who refused the responsibility : 
“at which I was indignant, and 
swelling with rage like an asp, 
resolved to do something desper- 
ate,”—“ for,” says the pious histori- 
an, “one’s star does not so much 
incline as force one’s fate.” He 
waited in the audience- chamber 
where the Eight had laughed at 
his rage, until all had gone away 
to dinner, magistrates and officials, 
and the parties on the other side, 
who had got their securities appar- 
ently more easily than he. Then 
seeing that nobody was watching 
him, “ inflamed with rage,” he rushed 
- out of the Palazzo, ran to his shop to 
get a weapon, and then with a 
bound was in the house of his 
enemies, 


‘They were at table, and the young 
fellow Gherardo, who was at the bottom 
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of the whole matter, got up to meet me; 
to whom I gave a stab in the breast 
which pierced his coat and doublet to 
his linen, without touching his skin or 
doing him any harm whatever, The 
jar of my hand and the sound of the 
cloth pierced by the knife, and his 
sudden fall prostrated by fear, mak- 
ing me suppose that I had done him 
great harm, I cried, ‘Oh, traitors! 
to-day I shall kill you all.’ The 
father, mother, and sisters all thinking 
the day of judgment had come, threw 
themselves on their knees, and cried 
for mercy with all their might; and 
seeing that nobody made any resist- 
ance, and that the young man lay 
stretched out like one dead, it seemed 
beneath me to touch them further, 
I rushed furiously up the stair, and 
reaching the street, found all the rest 
of the kindred, more than twelve in 
number, armed, one with a spade, one 
with a great bar of iron, others with 
hammers, anvils, and sticks. I plunged 
among them like a mad bull, threw 
four or five of them to the ground, and 
fell with them, wielding my dagger on 
every side. Those who remained afoot 
showered down blows upon me with 
both hands, with their sticks and ham- 
mers; but God being once more piti- 
ful, procured that neither they nor [ 
did any hurt with our blows. My 
cap remained in their hands, and was 
taken possession of by some of my ad- 
versaries who had fled at first, but who 
now pierced it with their weapons; 
and afterwards examining their dead 
and wounded, found that no one was 
any the worse.” 

This violent but harmless encoun- 
ter is no doubt a good specimen 
of the tumults that arose at every 
chance, and which probably for the 
most part were equally innocent,— 
not much more serious than a foot- 
ball “scrimmage,” though with an 
accompaniment of dagger and col- 
tello, which adds dignity, if it does 
not greatly increase the danger. 
Benvenuto, however, rushed away 
from the scene of the conflict, in the 
full and happy conviction that he 
had slain two or three of his enemies, 
and running against a monk on the 
way, appealed to him for sanctuary. 
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“This good friar told me to fear 
nothing; for if I had done the 
greatest crimes in the world, I 
should be perfectly safe in his little 
cell.” Thus all that the Eight 
could do was to vex the soul of 
poor Giovanni, the father of the 
young reprobate, who stood up man- 
fully for his son; and to fulminate 
a sort of anathema against Ben- 
venuto, denouncing pains and pen- 
alties of the severest kind upon 
whomsoever should give him shelter. 
That same day he was sent away from 
Florence, his father and one of his 
friends conveying to him a sword 
and a coat of mail. “Oh, my good 
son,” cried his father, after many 
tears and blessings, “ with these in 

our hands you must live or die.” 

hus equipped, and covering his 
mail with a monk’s habit, he escap- 
ed out of the city, and began in 
earnest his wild and violent career. 

We must not linger upon the ear- 
lier portion of Benvenuto’s sojourn 
in Rome—during which he was as 
usual in hot-water with a number 
of jealous competitors, but petted 
and made much of by the patrons 
who contended with each other to 
get avase made or a jewel set by 
the Florentine artist ; but who, when 
it came to the question of payment, 
were apt to get out of harmony too. 
The part he played during the siege 
of Rome is, however, more import- 
ant than these small matters, of 
which we hear so much throughout 
his life. He had already a host of 
acquaintances, had become one of 
Pope Clement’s musicians, and 
had been employed by him, and 
many of the great personages in 
Rome, in important works of art, 
when, on one dreadful morning of 
May 1527, the Constable of Bour- 
bon, with 40,000 men, appeared 
suddenly under the walls. The 
roving Florentine, always in the 
centre of all that was going on, 
had already got together a band 
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of fifty young men, “at the time 
of the Colonnas,” in the previous 
autumn, though of his action then 
he affords us no details. When, 
however, the news of this new 
and more formidable invasion ran 
through all the bottegas, Alessandro 
del Bene entreated Benvenuto to 
accompany him to the walls, which 
he did with one or two companions. 
There the sight of the “ marvellous 
army” outside, and of the many 
dead within, startled even those 
hot-headed youths. The confusion, 
the terrible odds, the molti giovini, 
young recruits and volunteers who 
were being sacrificed on the walls, 
and the hopeless want of means for 
defence—for Pope Clement, vacil- 
lating and uncertain, had disbanded 
his troops—gave the young men so 
strong an impression of hopeless- 
ness, that their hearts failed them. 
“There is no remedy in the world,” 
even Benvenuto cried out; “ but 
since you have brought me here,” 
he adds, to Lessandro, spavento, in 
a panic, who has just turned to go 
back,—“ since you have brought 
me here, let us do one act of man- 
hood.” “I then aimed with my 
arquebuse,” he says, “at a point 
where the battle raged hotly, and 
where there was something in th~ 
middle raised over the heads of the 
rest; but who it was, and whether 
on horseback or on foot, I was not 
able to discern. Turning to Les- 
sandro and Cecchino, I made them 
also fire their muskets; and when 
we had made two shots, I advanced 
cautiously behind the wall, and see- 
ing in the distance an extraordinary 


tumult, discovered that our bullets 


had killed Bourbon—for he it was 
who had been raised above the others, 
as I afterwards understood.” After 
this wonderful stroke the three 
left the walls, and hurrying through 
the streets, reached with great diffi- 
culty the gates of the Castle of St. 
Angelo, which they entered in haste, 
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the enemy being already in the town, 
so close behind them as to be al- 
most “on their shoulders.” The 
portcullis was down, and it was all 
the little party could do to get 
within this last citadel of Rome. 
Here Benvenuto, being in the 
Pope’s service, was immediately 
laid hands upon and set to work; 
and as long as the siege lasted—a 
whole month—remained one of the 
most vigorous defenders of the 
stronghold. A more striking pic- 
ture than that he gives us could 
scarcely be. From the heights on 
which he now stood, all Rome lay 
under the eyes of the defenders, with 
Bourbon’s mercenaries pouring into 
the rich and defenceless city. 


‘¢ As soon as I found myself within 
the walls I approached the nearest 
guns, which were served by a bombar- 

ier called Giuliano, a Florentine. 
This Giuliano looking out from the 
battlement saw his poor house sacked, 
and his wife and children ill-treated. 
He dared not fire his guns lest he 
should complete the destruction of 
those belonging to him, but throwing 
the match on the ground, with a great 
cry, tore his hair, as did many others 
of the gunners. I, who had no such 
passion to restrain me, seized one of 
these matches, and with the aid of 
other bystanders, directing the guns 
where I saw there was need, cleared 
off many of the enemy: if I had not 
done this, the besiegers who entered 
the city that morning would have 
pushed on to the Castle; and it is pos- 
sible that they might have made an 
easy conquest of it, since the artillery 
did nothing against them. I went on 
firing; for which many cardinals and 
lords blessed me, and praised my great 
courage, which emboldened me still 
more, and enabled me to do things 
beyond my strength: suffice it to say 
that I was the means of saving the 
Castle that morning, and of rousing 
the other gunners to do their duty. 
@ 8 I, who often was more inclined 
to this profession of arms than to my 
own, took it up with so much good- 
will that I did it better than my own 
trade. When night fell, and the ene- 
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my had entered Rome, we who were 
in the Castle, especially I, who always 
took delight in seeing anything that 
was new, stood gazing at this wonder- 
ful novelty, and the fires which burned 
everywhere—things which those in 
other places could neither see nor 
imagine.” 


These fierce lights glowing all 
over the miserable city, the eager 
spectators gazing down upon them 
—few with hearts so disengaged and 
free to remark upon the inistima- 
bile novitéd as the Florentine stran- 
ger who had no home to be out- 
raged in the streets below—with 
all the smoke and flame and cries 
of the sufferers rising upwards, and 
the unhappy gunners afraid to fire 
at their enemies lest they should 
complete the ruin of their friends,— 
what a sight for curious eyes! The 
defenders shut up in their little 
stronghold between heaven and 
earth, unable to aid the helpless 
crowds, their own families and 
friends, who were below, compelled: 
to look on at their houses burning, 
their goods destroyed, and to im- 
agine more miseries still which they 
could not see, present to us as cruel 
a glimpse of human anguish as it is 
possible to imagine. But there was 
no such anguish in Benvenuto. If 
he had a regretful thought of his 
trinkets, or the silver vase he was 
making for that Spanish bishop, 
these were not sharp enough to go 
to his heart: and he flew at the 
guns with an energy in which 
there was positive pleasure, and 
found himself master of the occa- 
sion, and was inspired by all the 
wey he received. To have 

illed the commander of the op- 


posing army by that chance shot 
from the city-walls—to have saved 
St. Angelo from the first rush of 
the invaders, by means of that 
match smouldering on the ground 
which had fallen from poor Giu- 
liano’s convulsed fingers,—what 4 
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tridmph for the young fellow! 
Amid all the conflagrations and 
the miseries, and that hoarse roar 
of anguish and tumult rising to the 
skies, here was one man at least 
whose pulses were dancing with 
excitement, and curiosity, and plea- 
sure—who felt he was doing this 
new thing better even than his 
own business, and was the hero of 
. the moment, besides the gratifica- 
tion of that inistimabile novitd. 

The ordinary dangers of the siege, 
however, were straightforward, and 
more easily dealt “with than the 
perils involved in the company of 
so many powerful personages inside 
the strict enclosure of the castle 
walls, Various cardinals, in their 
red berrettas, would come and talk to 
Benvenuto, affording an excellent 
mark to the besiegers, until he had 
to complain of them, and get them 
confined to another part of the 
stronghold, thereby earning their 
ill-will afterwards. On another 
occasion he seems to have been 
fairly frightened by the threat of 
private vengeance. One of the 
captains of the fortress, Orazio 
Baglioni, pointed out to him a great 
commotion below in a tavern bear- 
ing the sign of the Sun, where ap- 
parently some persons of import- 
ance were collected, and suggested 
that he should direct his gun to 
that spot. Benvenuto explained 
that he should already have done 
so, but that a barrelful of stones 
stood so near the mouth of the 
cannon, that the discharge would 
inevitably throw it down upon the 
heads of the people in the lower 
line of the defence. The captain, 
impatient, called out to him to lose 
no time—if the Pope himself were 
below, manco male, the less harm— 
“Fire! fire!” he cried. Benvenuto 
fired accordingly, doing great dam- 
age at the sign of the Sun: but up- 
setting the stones, according to his 
own provision, nearly on the heads 
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of Cardinal Farnese and Jacopo 
Salviati—the latter being the man 
who had persuaded Pope Clement 
to disband his army, and was con- 
sidered by all to be the cause of 
théir present danger. These worthies 
were qguarrelling furiously—threat- 
ening each other with word and 
fist ; and it was the agility of their 
rage which saved them from de- 
struction. The captain, however, 
frightened for the consequences to 
himself, rushed down from the 
height of the great round donjon to 
the lower circle to see what harm was 
done; while Benvenuto, cautiously 
peeping from behind the wall, heard 
the bystanders exclaiming that the 
gunner who had done this should 
be made an end of. Now Ben- 
venuto was always warmly aware 
that though there might be little 
harm done by crushing a pope, the 
life of the great Cellini was a thing 
which the world could not spare: 
he took his measures of self-defence 
without a moment’s delay. 

‘*T turned two of the small guns to- 
wards the stair with a resolute mind, 
determined to fire upon the first com- 
ers. Certain servants of Cardinal Far- 
nese, sent by their master to punish me, 
were the first to appar, and I, advanc- 
ing with the lighted match in my hand, 
called out te some of them whom [ 
knew—‘ O rascals, if you do not take 
yourselves out of that, if you attempt 
to come up by these steps, I have here 
two falconets ready, and | will blow 
you to powder. Go and tell the car- 
dinal that I acted under orders,—that 
I meant no harm to the priests, but 
to defend them.’ They disappeared, 
and Signor Orazio (he who had given 
Benvenuto the order to fire) came run- 
ning up. When I called to him to 
stand back or I would fire upon him, 
though I knew very well who he 
was, he stopped short, not without 
alarm, calling out, ‘Benvenuto, I am 
thy friend.’ To whom I re lied, 
‘Signor, come by yourself, and you 
may come as you please.’ This gentle- 
man, however. was extremely proud, 
and without advancing, said angrily, 
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‘I have a great mind not to come at 
all, and to change my mind altogether 
about you.’ To this I replied, that 
as anxious as I was to defend others, 
so also was I ready to defend myself 
when necessary. He then suid that 
he came alone; but as he approached 
me with a changed countenance, I 
put my hand on my sword and kepta 
watchful eye upon him. At this he 
began to laugh, and his colour return- 
ing, said to*me pleasantly, ‘ Benven- 
uto mio, I wish you nothing but good, 
and will prove it when I have occa- 
sion. Would to God that you had 
killed those two wretches, one of 
whom has done so much harm al- 
ready, and the other may do yet 
more!’ He then, begged me not to 
say that he was with me when I fired, 
and encouraged me to have no fear of 
any consequences, This affair made a 
great noise, and was long remembered. 
I have no desire to say more about it 
—enough that I had to revenge my 
father upon Messer Jacopo Salviati, 
who had done us a thousand bad 
turns. At all events, I gave him a 
great fright. As for the Farnese, I 
say nothing, since it will be seen here- 
after what a good thing it would have 
been had I killed him.” 


These last incautious words make 
it more than probable that Ben- 
venuto was very well aware upon 
whose heads he was discharging 
that bucketful of stones. Nor 
can there be much doubt that 
Signor Orazio, though he was so 
anxious to exonerate himself, was 
not without certain benevolent in- 
tentions—he who thought it would 
be manco male, no great harm, if 
the Pope himself were below—to- 
wards the due ribaldi who were so 
conveniently assailable within, as 
well as to the tavern of the Sun, 
with all its foreign commanders, 
_ outside the walls. 

Thi8 extraordinary break in the 
artist’s career lasted a month, dur- 
ing which it is his delight to record 
the number of occasions on which 
he carried slaughter to the besieg- 
ers, “There never passed a day,” 
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he says, “that I did not kill some 
of the enemy outside.” Once, while 
the Pope was looking on, he directed 
his gun at a man in rose-colour at 
a great distance, whu happened to 
be one of Clement’s special aver- 
sions. Though it was so far off 
from the rotondo of St. Angelo to 
the field in which this gorgeous 
personage was, that the gunner had 
no hope of hitting him, he never- 
theless made the attempt for love, 
and by way of passing the time. 
By an extraordinary chance the shot 
hit upon the sword which the vic- 
tim held before him “in a certain 
Spanish fashion of his,” and thus 
his own weapon cut him through 
the body “in two pieces.” The 
Pope was delighted, as may be 
supposed, with this miraculous and 
entertaining blow, and called for 
the gunner, who knelt down before 
him and asked pardon for this and 
all the other homicides he had per- 
formed, which Pope Clement gave, 


liberally adding an absolution for 
all that might yet happen in the 
same way in the cause of Holy 


Church. But our space forbids us 
to follow the record too closely; 
nor can the hero himself put 
everything down. “My drawing, 
and my fine studies, and my beau- 
tiful performance of music, all now,” 
says Benvenuto, “ were in the rear 
of the guns; and if I had to tell 
every particular of the fine things 
I did in that infernal cruelty, I 
should make the world wonder.” 
However, even amid the smoke and 
fire, there was something else for a 
skilful artificer and honest Floren- 
tine retainer of the Medici to do. One 
day Benvenuto was sent for to the 
Pope’s private apartment ; and there, 
shut up with Clement and a single 
attendant, he undid out of their set- 
tings all the jewels appertaining to 
the apostolical crown, wrapping each 
separately in paper, and sewing 
them into the skirts of the Pope’s 
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robes and those of his companion : 
after which Benvenuto carried off 
the gold to melt it down in order 
to pay the soldiers with the pro- 
ceeds. He had to make an im- 
promptu furnace up upon the An- 
gelo battlement where his post was. 
“While the furnace worked I was 
continually on the watch how I 
could do most harm to the enemy” 
—and as, poco a poco, the gold ran 
liquid into his mould, the fierce 
artisan launched, as he could, now 
and then, an old-fashioned javelin at 
the besiegers. It is evident that 
throughout this whole bloody and 
terrible time he was in his element, 
and enjoyed his fierce vigil up 
among those clouds of horror and 
dismay which enveloped Rome. 
When, however, the negotiations 
with the imperialists were on the 
eve of completion, his over-energy 
nearly wrecked them altogether. 
He could not resist the temptation 
of firing a farewell salvo into the 
inn where the Prince of Orange 
was lying wounded—as he asserts, 
by Benvenuto’s own hand—and 
thus brought down upon himself 
the wrath of Cardinal Orsini, “ who 
would have had me hanged, or 
otherwise put to death,” says Ben- 
venuto, “but the Pope took my 
part.” This was about all the 
thanks he got for his wonderful 
exertions,—they did not hang him. 
But we know nothing parallel to 
the picture he has left us both of 
himself and his surroundings at this 
extraordinary moment. The de- 
termined rebel, who turned his gun 
on the steps that led to his battery 
in his own defence, who was nearly 
hanged high on that rotondo at the 
end, who all but killed the future 
pope, and made himself as many ene- 
mies within as he slanghtered with- 
out—yet all the time was no soldier, 
but a goldsmith, the most exquisite 
workman of his day, a court musi- 
cian, a wandering journeyman in art 


Jan. 


—is such a figure as the world has 
never seen since. It may be doubt- 
ful whether it were he who shot the 
Constable of Bourbon and the Prince 
of Orange, and saved the citadel 
of Rome; but it is not the least 
doubtful that there he stands, a 
wild young pagan Mars and god of 
battle, with his eyes everywhere 
and his match in his hand, ready to 
dar fuoco at a moment's notice; or 
in his little furnace stirring the molt- 
en gold with one hand, dischargin 
any missile he can get hold of with 
the other, fierce and resolute for 
Holy Church, but little concerned 
should a chance shot blow up a 
cardinal, or, manco male, the Pope 
himself. 

We need not follow his wander- 
ings after this, through Florence 
and Mantua, till we find him again 
in Rome. His father, old Giovanni, 
who had been so anxieus to con-— 
fine his boy to the peaceful art 
of music, received him safe from 
the siege, and enriched with “a 
good quantity of erowns gained in 
the war,” with such a passion of 
joy that he almost died of it; but 
hearing that Benvenuto had been 
appointed captain in the Florentine 
army, he took fright and sent him 
off hastily to Mantua, entreating — 
him to have nothing to do with 
war. This is the last time the 
anxious father appears in his son’s 
story. When Benvenuto passed 
through Florence on his way to 
Rome, he went as usual to the 
familiar door, where he was met, 
not by the old man with his fond 
remonstrances, his terrors and per- 
sistent prejudice, but by a gobba 
arrabbiata, a deformed and scold- 
ing old woman, who drove him 
away with abuse; when pe was 
informed by a gentler neighbour 
that old Giovanni and the elder 
sister, Cosa, who was an Ursuline 
nun, and indeed all the family, were 
dead of the plague—a dismal medie- 
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val incident. However, the end even 
of this is less tragical than the be- 
ginning. Wandering, sadly enough 
no doubt, through the streets, Ben- 
venuto found his brother, the hero 
of his first boyish brawl, who in- 
formed him that Liparata, their 
younger sister, was still living, and 
married a second time. To her 
house the brothers accordingly 
went, and were received with such 
transports of joy by Liparata, who 
believed Benvenuto to be dead, that 
her new husband could scarcely be 
persuaded he was her brother only. 
“Having wept a little for our 
father and sister, for her husband 
and little boy,” says Benvenuto, 
“orders were given for supper, and 
all the rest of the evening we 
talked no more of the dead, but 
maintained a conversation more 
suitable for a marriage, and thus 
gaily and with much pleasure fin- 
ished our supper.” This junction 
of regret for the past with philoso- 
phical acceptance of any good the 
resent may bring, is delightful- 
y Italian and natural. Cecchino, 
the younger brother, took great 
pride in making it known that he 
had found Liparata this new mar- 
riage without any absurd delay. 

It was at this time that Ben- 
venuto seems to have had most 
intercourse with Michelangelo, 
who came to see him while he 
worked, and inspired him with 
new life. “He praised my work so 
much that my eagerness to do well 
increased beyond measure.” He 
is the divine Michelangelo, the 
eccelentissimo, the maraviglioso, 
to the young artist; and it was 
no wonder that Benvenuto was 
excited by his applause. His stay 
in Florence, however, was short; 
and he is no sooner in Rome than 
a great work is put into his hands 
—no less than the making of a 
button to fasten the Pope’s cope, 
a round ornament, “the third part 
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of a braccio,” about eight inches in 
size. Clement, with the taste of 
a Medici, notwithstanding all that 
had happened to him, was anxious 
that this piece of work should 
be completed quickly, “ because I 
should like myself to enjoy it a lit- 
tle while.” This button or brooch 
was to beara “ Dio Padre” in re- 
lief, and to be set with a great dia- 
mond and other jewels. “I,” cries 
Benvenuto, “ went off like a spin- 
die” on receiving this commission 
—set all a-whirl, his fancy and mind 
and his very legs quivering with 
eagerness to carry him to work. 
Through this great undertaking, 
however, he is plunged instantly into 
fresh conflicts. Other and more 
experienced jewellers than he—old 
favourites with the Pope, men far 
better known than this little whip- 
persuapper of a Florentine, whose 
yeoman’s service on the Castle walls, 
they perhaps thought, and a little 
clanship on the part of the Medicean 
Pope, more than any qualities of his 
own, had got him the commission— 
set themselves instantly in his 
way. One Micheletto-or Michelino 
(who was a great artist in gem- 
cutting, and a most intelligent 
jeweller), with Pompeo, a Milanese, 
who was a great favourite with the 
Pope, and related to one of his at- 
tendants, were the leaders of the 
plot against him. They besieged 
the ante-chambers, as the impe- 
rialists, a little while before, had 
besieged St. Angelo, urging their 
own superior competence to under- 
take this great work, and the feeble- 
ness of Benvenuto. Pope Cle- 
ment, knowing his man, was not to 
be dissuaded from his choice; but 
the others managed to introdnce 
themselves and their designs when 
he came with his wax model to 
show to the Pope. Benvenuto 
stood aside with malicious satisfac- 
tion while they all showed their 
drawings, knowing that an artist 
B 
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without practical experience in the 
art of setting jewels would not 
have any success in it, any more 
than a jeweller, however clever, 
with an imperfect knowledge of 
the art of design. The Pope, who 
was of bonissimo ingegno in these 
matters—a Medici, no need to say 
more—cast them contemptuously 
away after looking over a few of 
them, and called to the mischiev- 
ous Florentine, laughing in his 
sleeve in the corner, “ Let us look 
a little at thy model, Benvenuto.” 
Needless to say that when Benven- 
uto opened his little box, “ a splen- 
dour seemed to come out of it 
which lighted up the eyes of the 
Pope,” and he cried out loudly, 
“If I had done it myself, it could 
not have been more exactly what I 
wanted.” Then he called all the 
courtiers about him to admire it, 
and to compare it with the other 
designs,—critics who, as may be im- 
agined, agreed with his Holiness in 
anything he chose to say; while 
Benvenuto, swelling more and more 
with gratified pride and artist-en- 
thusiasm, promised that in the 
gold it should be ten times better 
than in the wax. At this the 
courtiers ventured to cry out, with 
flattering sarcasm, that the young 
maa promised too much; but one 
of them, “a great philosopher,” 
with grave Italian humour, took 
Benvenuto’s part. “The fine phy- 
siognomy and bodily symmetry of 
this youth make me believe that 
he will do all he says, and even 
more,” said this courtly spectator. 
Benvenuto was too vain and too 
simple by far to divine the smile 
that would flash from eye to eye, 
but took it all with the profoundest 
seriousness, and a happy sense that 
he was a handsome fellow as well 
as the test artist (almost) of his 
day. He is a little weak in his 
spelling, and says finusumia in- 
stead of fisonomia, But very likely 
the noble humourist would have 
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done the same; and thus the plot 
of the rival orefice came for the 
moment to an end. 

This, however, was only for the 
moment. In the meantime the 
Pope caressed him greatly, and in- 
trusted several other great commis- 
sions to his hands. He commis- 
sioned him to make a chalice, the 
most splendid ever thought of, em- 
ployed him on his coins, and gave 
him an appointment as master of the 
mint, with asalary of six gold crowns 
a month. When it unfortunately 
happened to him that he was obliged 
to kill the musketeer who had killed 
his brother, our roystering friend 
Cecchino, in a street brawl—a neces- 
sity which pressed so hardly upon 
him that “ it took away my sleep and 
my appetite, and threw me into evil 
ways,” until the. vengeance was ac- 
complished—Pope Clement saved 
him from all risk of punishment, 
throwing over him the shield of 
his patronage. Benvenuto, how- 
ever, was bound to get into hot- 
water somehow with all his em- 
ployers; and some petulance of his 
about the great chalice which he 
was commanded to make, and 
which he would not finish or 
produce when called for, brought 
Pompeo, his enemy, once more upon 
the field. This schemer, who was 
against the Florentine on national 
grounds as well as by the proverbial 
envy of “two of a trade,” persuad- 
ed the Pope to take Benvenuto’s 
office from him, and then to insist 
upon seeing the chalice, finished or 
unfinished. So serious did the 
matter grow, that the artist was 
taken into custody, and all sorts of 
penalties were threatened. No less 
a person than the Governor of Rome, 
in whose custody he was, went to 
the Pope to ascertain his final fate, 
leaving Benvenuto, irritated yet_ 
alarmed, “walking about in the 
hall” to await their return, upon 
which ensued the following curious 
scene :— 














‘¢ As soon as the governor appeared 
with the procurator, he called me to 
him, and said, ‘ Benvenuto, I am sorry 
to come.back with such a commission 
as I have received: either you must 

roduce your work at once, or it will 
be worse for you.’ Then I answered, 
‘That having never supposed up to 
that moment that a Vicar of Christ 
could do an injustice, I would not 
believe it till I saw it; but that now 
he (the governor) must act according 
to his orders.’ Then the governor 
replied: ‘I have two other words to 
say to thee on the part of the Pope, 
after which I will execute my orders. 
The Pope bids you bring me the work, 
and that I should see it packed in a box 
and sealed up, and then carry it to 
him, he promising on his faith not to 
break a single seal, and to send it back 
to you at once; but this he insists 
upon, that, on his side, he may also 
maintain his honour.’ To these words 
I replied, laughing, that I would will- 
ingly intrust him with my work in this 
way, for I wanted to be able to say 
what sort of thing the faith of a pope 
was; then sending for my work, I 
sealed it up as he directed, and gave it 
to him. The governor took the box, 
and delivered it over to his Holiness, 
who turned it round and round in his 
hands, and asked the governor if he 
had seen it. The governor replied 
yes, that it had been sealed up in his 
presence, and added that it appeared 
to him an admirable work. On which 
the Pope said, ‘Tell Benvenuto that 
popes have power to loose and to bind 
many greater things than this;’ and 
while he spoke these words, with little 
ceremony he opened the box, tearing 
off the cord and the seal that bound it; 
after which he looked at it carefully, 
and showed it toeverybody about him. 
. . . Then turning to the governer, he 
said, ‘See if Benvenuto will give it to 
us; for if he will give it as it is, it 
shall be paid for according to the esti- 
mate of worthy men; or if he will 
really finish it, let him name his time, 
and if you can make sure that he is 
actually working on it, you can fur- 
nish him with whatever he requires.’ 
Then the governor replied, ‘ Holy Fa- 
ther, I know the terrible character of 
this young man; let me have author- 
ity to give him a lecture in my own 
way.’ To this the Pope replied that 
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he might use what words he pleased, 
but that if he could make nothing of 
me, he was to tell me to carry his tive 
hundred seudi (which had been given 
for materials) to Pompeo his jeweller. 
When the governor came back, he call- 
ed me into his room, and with the look 
of a jailor, said, ‘ Popes have authority 
to loose and bind all the world, and 
what they do is confirmed in heaven: 
here is thy work, opened and exumined 
by his Holiness.’ Then I raised my 
voice, and cried, ‘I thank God that 
now I can say what sort of a thing is 
the faith of a pope!’” 


The proud and high-spirited 
Benvenuto was not, however, to be 
conquered so easily. As soon as he 
was allowed to leave his prison, he 
took the five hundred scudi to 
Pompeo, who, conveying them with 
malicious satisfaction to the Pope, 
received an unexpected bad recep- 
tion, and was sent back instahtly to 
apologise to Benvenuto, and entreat 
him to finish the much-desired 
chalice for the feast of the Corpus 
Domini. When Pompeo, most un- 
willingly, carried this gracious 
message, he was received with 
equal harshness by Benvenuto, who 
sent him back with a, haughty 
reply, requesting that, as his Holi- 
ness had many servants, anvther 
messenger might be found for all 
commissions addressed to him, if 
the Pope took any care for Pom- 
peo’s life. The feud thus car- 
ried on between the Pope and the 
artist is of the most curious kind; 
for while Benvenuto defied his 
Holiness at every turn, he was at 
the same time secretly working, 
with the greatest diligence, at his 
commissions, and specially at a 
fine medallion portrait in relief; 
and Clement, on his side, even while 
moved by gusts of passion against 
his favourite, always came back to 
him with renewed affection. The 
tide ran so high against Benvenuto 
at one time, that, moved also by 
some private passions of his own, 
he made an escapade to Naples, 
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absenting himself for some time 
from his work and all the intrigues 
of the Court. Our space unfortu- 
nately will not permit us to touch 
upon an extraordinary scene of 
magic and incantations perfermed 
by night in the Colosseum by a 
necromancer who was a priest,—a 
scene which Benvenuto swears to, 
and which was certainly much more 
imposing and alarming than any 
feeble “ manifestations” of our day. 
When, however, he returned by an- 
other caprice from Naples, he took 
his medal peaceably to Clement, 
and was once more received with 
the utmost kindness, and in greater 
favour than ever. 

Alas! a very short time after 
this reconciliation Pope Clement 
died, and Benvenuto’s good for- 
tune in Rome came to an end. 
While he was in the depth of 
depression for the loss of his pa- 
tron, Pompeo, his enemy, took 


every occasion to jeer at and in- 
sult him, and on one luckless day 
swaggered past Benvenuto’s shop 
with a guard of ten armed men, 
doing everything he could to pro- 


voke him. Benvenuto’s friends 
would have had him metter mano, 
—put hand to his sword at once,— 
being all ready to stand by him; 
but he reflected that this would 
bring innocent people into trouble, 
and refused, declaring that he was 
man enough to manage his own 
affairs, and needed no help. When 
they had left him, a little irritated 
by this speech, Benvenuto’s boil- 
ing blood would no longer be still, 
and he darted out on the traces of 
his enemy, who had marched with 
slow defiance along the street, os- 
tentatiously exhibiting himself and 
his armed defenders, and challeng- 
ing the opposite faction. When 
Benvenuto came up to the party— 


** Pompeo had gone into an apothe- 
cary’s shop at. the corner of the Chi- 
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avica, on some business of his own: 
but I was told he was boasting of 
having braved me, which was very 
unfortunate for him. AsI arrived at 
the corner he came out of the shop, 
and his bravos opened their ranks and 
received him in the midst. I put my 
hand to a sharp little dagger I had, 
and forcing my way through the 
bravos, laid hold of him by the breast 
with such rapidity and certainty that 
none of them could interfere. AsI 
pulled him towards me, he turned 
away his face in his terror, and I 
struck him below the ear, and then 
repeating my blow, at the second 
stroke he fell dead, which was not 
my intention; but as people say, 
blows are not bargained for.* Ithen 
took my dagger in my left hand, 
drew my mend with my right for the 
defence of my life, and thus unmo- 
lested (for the bravos all ran to the 
dead body, and did nothing to stop 
me), retired by the Strada Julia, medi- 
tating where to take refuge.” 


This little accident, however, blew 
over for the moment, and no harm 
came. One cardinal after another 
stepped in to shelter the bold avenger 
of hisown wrongs. Cornaro of Ven- 
ice, and Cardinal Medici, upon whom 
he had the claim of a countryman, 
quarrelled who should have the care 
of him; even Pope Paul—that same 
Farnese whom Benvenuto had all 
but killed in the time of the siege 
—not only pardoned the murder of 
Pompeo, but ordered a safe-conduct 
to be made for the security of 
the murderer. Only the Milanese 
made any attempt to avenye their 
countryman; but the Pope prompt- 
ly put them down. “Know,” he 
said, “that men like Benvenuto, 
unique in their profession, cannot 
be bound by laws like ordinary 
persons;” for Pope Paul, too, had 
moneys to coin and fine things to 
make: a new die for a scudo, for 
instance, the Vas lectionis,—and 
could not spare, for a matter of a 
murder or two, so valuable a work> 





**T colpi non si dauno a patti”—a proverb. 
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man. However, by an undercurrent, 
the Pope’s son, Pier Luigi Farnese, 
was made to take up the cause of 
the dead Pompeo; and Rome soon 
became a dangerous place for Ben- 
vyenuto, who rushed off with, his 
usual precipitation, first to Venice, 
where he amused himself greatly, 
and afterwards to Florence, where 
he came across that tragic pair of 
cousins—Alessandro, the reigning 
Duke of Florence, one of the vilest 
of young debauchees, and Lorenzo, 
called Lorenzaccio, the apparent 
companion of his vices, the unhappy 
Italian Hamlet who afterwards kill- 
ed him, and who figures as the hero 
of Alfred de Musset’s fine play. Our 
artist finally returned to Rome with a 
safe-conduct from the Pope, and was 
once more employed in various great 
works—among others, on the cover 
of a book to be presented to the Em- 
peror Charles V., to whom, on his 
triumphal entry into Rome, Ben- 
venuto was sent by the Pope, and 
received the most gracious recep- 
tion. But all these grandeurs and 
flatteries did not still his enemies, 
who continued their machinations 
against him after he had made 
another expedition, by Florence 
and Switzerland, as far as Paris, 
where he saw King Francis; but in 
his capricious soul he took a distaste 
to that Court, and left it almost 
immediately. Notwithstanding his 
safe-conduct and all the promises 
that lured him back, he was arrested 
this time when he returned to Rome, 
and lodged in St. Angelo, in the very 
rotondo which he had so bravely de- 
fended. “This was the first time,” 
says Benvenuto, feeling evidently 
that the fact was strange as well as 
most creditable to him, “that ever 
I was in prison, though I was now 
thirty-seven.” (We may here note 
that his dates are very uncertain. He 
represents himself as having been 
born in the year 1500, but gives 
an account of having performed 
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before Piero Soderini in Florence 
immediately after his election as 
Gonfaloniere in 1502, besides many 
other discrepancies ) 

The history of this imprison- 
ment is one of the most inter- 
esting chapters in Benvenuto’s 
life. That he made himself both 
enemies and friends of the hottest 
description wherever he went, is 
very evident,—but more enemies 
than friends. The natural arrogance 
of the man, and his unbounded 
self-opinion, which have amused 
and delighted so many generations 
of readers, had not by any means 
so pleasant an effect upon his con- 
temporaries, whose tenderest toes he 
not only trod, but jumped, upon at 
every practicable occasion, whose 
authority he defied, and whose good 
opinion he only cared for when it 
happened to chime in with his re- 
quirements. The moment he was 
fairly in the hands of his persecutors, 
an eager crowd of rivals and slighted 
patrons rose around him. The old 
transaction at St. Angelo, which has 
been already referred to, when his 
services were required by Pope Cle- 
ment to unset the jewels of the 
Papacy, in order to melt down the 
gold of the settings, was brought 
up against him. Ile had confessed 
to Clement himself that he had 
appropriated the dregs of the mol- 
ten gold to make up for his unpaid 


‘wages; but the present accusation, 


which was that of having abstract- 
ed some of the jewels, was much 
more serious. He met it, indeed, 
without any difficulty, by referring 
to the list of the Papal jewels, and 
proving that there were really none 
missing which could not be ac- 
counted for; but in those days the 
best of defences proved little when 
an obnoxious person was safely 
under lock and key. Neither in 
the extraordinary court of the 
Vatican, where all manner of in- 
trigues were continually going on, 
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did it matter much that the Pope 
himself had compunctions, and 
often wished the artist safe out of 
those rude hands which could not 
set a jewel or decorate a chalice to 
save their lives. At first his con- 
finement was easy enough: he was 
allowed to work at his art, and to 
walk about the battlements so 
familiar to him, being on his parole 
not to attempt to escape. But 
afterwards, the half-crazy governor, 
who was apparently a hypochon- 
driae and monomaniac, and had 
fits of moral disorder, in which he 
believed himself to be a bat, took 
fright at the assertion of the bold 
goldsmith, who was never to be 
outdone in bragging, that he saw 
no reason why a man should not 
fly, and that if he himself resolved 
to do so, he felt sure he should suc- 
ceed. On this hint his privileges 
were taken away, and the strictest 
confinement and vigilance—lest this 
wild man of genius should carry 


his suggestion out and fly away 
from the battlements of the rotondo 
—were substituted for the indul- 
gence with which he had previously 
been treated. 

Thus defied, Benvenuto at once 


set to work. He managed, with 
infinite labour, to remove the iron 
plates from his door, replacing the 
nails with wax models so exactly 
like them, that the most careful 
examination could not find out the 
difference; and, by keeping back 
the sheets which he had used 
when clean linen was sent to him, 
he accumulated a large store of long 
slips of strong linen, which was all 
he wanted for his escape. When 
the night came for this attempt 
he forced the door, and after vari- 
ous risks and hairbreadth ’scapes, 
managed to let himself down from 
one wall after another, notwith- 
standing that it was a resplendent 
starlight night, and at least two 
sentries saw the strange figure in 
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white doublet and hose swinging 
by the long white rope of linen. 
down the perilous precipice of the 
walls, It was the evening after a 
festa, and perhaps the men had 
been merry, and were willing to let 
the unfortunate prisoner, shut out 
from all such joys, have his chance. 
Even at the present day the sym- 
pathies of most Italians would be 
more with the flying prisoner than 
the authorities and the law. The 
last wall, however, was either higher 
than he expected, or his force was 
failing him; for here, on the very 
threshold of freedom, he fell and 
fainted on the pavement below. 
Here he lay in his swoon for about 
an hour and a half, he thinks, and 
was brought to himself by the 
freshness of the dawn an hour 
before sunrise. He had broken 
his leg in the fall, and cut his head 
severely. The latter was a trifle; 
but to be left lying on the stones 
at the foot of a prison-wall from 
which he had just escaped, with a 
broken leg, was a circumstance apt to 
discourage even such a valiant soul 
as Cellini. He was outside the city, 
but close to one of the gates. Ex- 
amining himself as he lay, he found 
that the hilt of his dagger, which 
he had stuck into one of his boots, 
had been the means of breaking his 
leg. He drew the knife from the 
scabbard, which he threw away, 
and with the naked dagger in his 
hand, crawled to the gate, which 
was still shut. He found, how- 
ever, a great stone laid against it, 
which, on his knees, with the help 
of his dagger, the indomitable fugi- 
tive displaced, crawling through the 
opening into the city, and thus 
invading Rome, all bloody, and 
crippled, with his broken leg, and 
his naked knife, ready for anything, 
as strange a spectacle as those his- 
torical streets had ever seen. He 
had a passing fight with the ’dogs, 
the only waking inhabitants, but 
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they soon retreated before the fierce 
creature on all-fours with his dagger, 
and he crawled along over the rough 
stones on his way to the nearest 
church in which he could find 
sanctuary. The light was increas- 
ing every minute, and his danger 
with it. At last he met an early 
water-carrier with his cart, to whom 
he told a story of bonnes fortunes, 
* and of asudden escape from a win- 
dow, such as was adapted to call 
forth the immediate sympathy of any 
amiable Roman. The water-carrier 
took him in his cart as far as the 
steps of St. Peter, from whence our 
dauntless artist set out again “like 
acarp,” crawling towards the bouse 
of the Duchess Margherita, the 
widow of Duke Alessandro of Flor- 
ence, and wife of one of the Farnese, 
whose protection he felt assured of. 
The Duchess was in his debt, in- 
deed, as he stops, all covered with 
blood and wounds, to tell us.* 
While, however, he made his 
painful way from the great steps, 
he was recognised by a servant of 
Cardinal Cornaro’s, and carried to 
the house of the Venetian, where 
for the moment he was in safety. 
Then there arose—can any one 
wonder ?—a great commotion and 
discussion in Rome, where, as the day 
brightened and the citizens awoke, 
there was visible before their eyes 
_ the flying line of that long white 
strip of linen, still attached to the 
battlement, by which the prisoner 
had swung himself from the very 
foot of the angel who watches the 
city, to the river-bank below. Car- 
dinal Cornaro and one of the 
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Pucci hurried to the Vatican to 
forestall all complaints, and throw- 
ing themselves at the feet of the 
Pope, entreated his pardon for 
Benvenuto. Pope Paul, between 
wrath and sympathy, did not know 
how to answer them. One moment 
he vowed to hang the keeper, who, 
no doubt, had aided the fugitive ; 
the next he laughed, with a soften- 
ing of old recollections. “He isa 
brave fellow, and has made a mar- 
vellous escape: nevertheless,” added 
the Pope, “I came down the same 
way from the same place when I 
was young!” (Benvenuto, it must 
be said, a little jealous of bis own 
reputation, explains here that Far- 
nese escaped in a basket with the 
aid of*traitors, and had by no means 
performed such a feat as he: but 
that the Pope himself should have 
had a similar adventure is curiously 
characteristic.) All this, however, 
was of no avail against the influence 
of the Pope’s son, through whom 
Benvenuto, with his leg still feeble, 
was taken from his refuge in the 
cardinal’s palace—from the midst of 
all the young nobles and gallants, 
with whom the bold Florentine 
had become the fashion—and shut 
up in a secret chamber in the 
Vatican, a low room on the ground- 
floor, looking into the private gar- 
den. Here he was warned to eat 
nothing brought from the Pope’s 
kitchen, and even detected his 
jailor in the act of attempting to 
poison him with diamond-dust—a 
purpose baffled by the dishonesty 
of the vendor, who adulterated 
the diamond with harmless brick 





* «* When the Duchess was about to make her entry into Rome, I was the cause 
of saving more than a thousand scudé of damage which the heavy rain would have 
done; for hearing that she was in despair about it, I gave her heart, saying that I 
had once already dispersed the clouds even after the rain had begun, by firing heavy 
pieces of artillery where the vapours were thickest; which thing I did, so arrangin 
my guns that the rain stopped at the fourth discharge, the sun burst forth, an 


I was the sole cause of the success of the festa.” 
like the salamander in the fire, or was Benvenuto a man much in 


his age? 


Was this a mere superstition 
vance of 
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dust, and thus preserved the pri- 
soner’s life. But we cannot follow 
Benvenuto through the horrible 
dungeons into which he was thrown, 
one worse than another. In these 
holes and pits he went through 
many painful spiritual experiences, 
to add to the tortures of the body, 
being tempted to destroy himself 
at one time, and then being com- 
forted with wonderful visions. 
Here our artist becomes all at 
once as pious as he was lawless. 
He reads—a curious study for the 
half-heathen but sound Catholic of 
that age—as long as he has light, 
a Bible which somehow has fallen 
into his hands, writes with a mix- 
ture of crumbled bricks and filthy 
water, and sings psalms in the 
dark when nothing better is to 
be done, thus trinmphing over 
his enemies, and with the fullest 
faith in his high favour and accept- 
ance with God. Here is one of the 
snatches of verse in which he ex- 


presses the conflict between his mind 
and body—to be or not to be :— 


**Oh troubled spirit mine, 
Cruel! how sad is this surviving! 
If ’gainst us stands the will divine, 
Who is there for us, succour giving? - 
Away, away to better living. 


Ah, wait awhile, 
For happier days will be, 
Heaven promises, than e’er you knew 
before. 
The coming hours will smile, 
Since the great God has granted free, 
Grace that will never turn to weeping 
more. 


Another long poem in terza rima, 
giving a second account of the afflic- 
tions of his captivity, we need not 
quote. We must, however, spare 
space for the account of the follow- 
ing miraculous incident, prominent 
mark of all the spiritual privi- 
leges with which he was favoured, 
which proves how entirely Benve- 
nuto felt himself to be a chosen 
vessel, and a subject of heavenly 
revelations. He had already seen 
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the Saviour Himself, in a vision, 
with many marvellous accessories. 


**Once when I was in prison, in a 
terrible dream, words of the greatest 
importance were written on my fore- 
head, as witha pen; and he who did it, 
charged me three times to keep silence 
and betray it to no one. When I 
awoke I found my forehead marked: 
in my poem of the Capitol, written 
in prison, an account is given of 
several such events. I was also told, 
without knowing who said it, of all 
that would happen to Signor Pier 
Landi, so clear and distinct that I 
have always believed it came from an 
angel of heaven. And I cannot here 
refrain from mentioning one thing, 
the most wonderful that has ever 
happened to any man, which I say in 
justification of God and His secret 
ways, which He condescended tomake 
me worthy to know—that from the 
time when I saw these things, there 
rested a splendour (inexplicable mir- 
acle!) upon my head, which has been 
evident to every man to whom I have 
chosen to show it, though these have 
been very few. This can be perceived 
above my shadow in the morning, 
from the rising of the sun to two 
o’clock, and most distinctly when the 
grass is still wet with dew; also it is 
visible in the evening when the sun 
sinks towards the north. I became 
aware of it in Paris, because the air 
there is much clearer, and it showed 
much better than in Italy, where 
clouds are more general: but every- 
where I can see it, and show it to 
others, though never so well as in 
France.” 


He was finally liberated from 
prison by the efforts of his friends, 
especially of the Cardinal of Fer- 
rara, who had introduced him to 
King Francis in Paris, and had 
ever since wished him to be attach- 
ed to the service of that monarch. 
The Cardinal wrung his deliverance 
from Pope Paul one evening when 
he was suffering from the nausea 
which seized him periodically, after 
a too liberal supper; and acting 
upon it instantly, before the Pope 
could repent or his son know, 
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brought Benvenuto out of his 
prison in the middle of the night. 
Critical as the circumstances were, 
the delivered artist immediately 
fell to work, completing for the 
Cardinal a silver basin of rich 
workmanship, which he had begun 
before his imprisonment, and a fine 
pontifical seal, besides the model of 
a famous salt-cellar, which was 
destined to make princes jealous— 
before the whole party set out for 
France. 

The story of Benvenuto’s resi- 
dence in France is full of romance 
and excitement, but so complicated 
with perpetual quarrels and offences 
that it is hard to follow the in- 
volved narrative. His friends, who 
are so true and generous at first, 
cheat and disappoint him; his ser- 
vants and workmen, in whom he 


believes as in himself, get to have. 


independent interests of their own, 
and betray him. His Cardinal, who 
had extorted his freedom from the 
Pope, and had made his fortune 
with Francis I., drove him frantic, 
as soon as he got him to Paris, by 
suggesting a miserable salary as 
the ground of his engagement, 
which affronted Benvenuto so much 
that he took horse and went off 
wildly, on a pilgrimage as he pre- 
tended, and had to be brought 
back almost by force, by mingled 
explanations and entreaties. And 
his apprestices, to whom he had 
been a father, betrayed him in the 
tenderest points—one stealing the 
affections of a girl to whom the 
master was attached, and the other 
endeavouring to establish his own 
fortunes on Benvenuto’s downfall. 
With these drawbacks, his life at 
Paris was a very dashing and 
brilliant one. The king, though 
his payments were irregular, was a 
magnificent master to have to do 
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with, and paid his workmen in 
applause and delightful flattery at 
least. One of his principal adven- 
tures concerned the house allotted 
to him for his workshop, which 
was at first in the palace of the 
Cardinal of Ferrara, until the artist, 
never too humble, chose for himself 
the Tour de Nesle, a castle belong- 
ing to the king, but already held 
by a high official. Benvenuto’s 
claim upon it was so badly received, 
and he was himself so much an- 
noyed by the previous inhabitants, 
that he had recourse to the king, to 
complain to him of the failure of 
his claim. 


‘* After these insults I returned to 
the king, begging his Majesty to find 
&commodation for me elsewhere; to 
which request the king replied, ‘ Who 
are you, and what is your name?’ I 
stood confounded, not knowing what 
the king meant; and remaining before 
him thus silent, he repeated the same 
questions almost angrily. Then I re- 
nang that my name was Benvenuto, 

he king then said, ‘If you are that 
Benvenuto of whom I have heard, act 
according to your custom. I give you 
full licence.’ I answered his Majesty 
that all I wanted was to be sure of 
his favour, and that with this nothin 
could hurt me. The king smiled an 
said, ‘Go on, then; my favour shall 
never fail you.’” 


With this encouragement, Ben- 
venuto, always most ready to act 
“according to his usual custom,” 
defied his fellow-lodgers, armed 
his servants, and took triumphant 
sags of the old house.* Here 
e immediately set about a num- 
ber of imposing works,—-silver stat- 
ues of the gods, life size, to serve 
as candelabra, and many other 
wonderful things. All these were 
shown to Francis when he came 
with his Court to visit the studio, 
with all the fine ladies and gallants 





* This incident is the foundation of ‘ Ascanio,’ one of Alexandre Dumas’s most 


stirring novels. 
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in such a flutter of admiration as 
never artist had seen before. The 
enthusiastic monarch thereupon 
commissioned Benvenuto to make 
something for his new palace at 
Fontainebleau (which the Italian 
calls Fontana Belid), Benvenuto 
set to work with his usual rapidity 
and vehemence, and soon after we 
find him on his way to the king 
carrying with him two models— 
one of a gate for the palace, 
another embodying a fancy of his 
own. This was a fountain richly 
decorated with bas-reliefs, and sur- 
rounded with majestic flights of 
steps, above which stood a naked 
figure of great beauty with a broken 
lance in his hand. The king ad- 
mired but did not understand 
this design. Ile had been very 
serious and lost in thought when 
Benvenuto appeared, because of 


“the devilries of war between the 
emperor and himself which were 
beginuing again,” but had _ bright- 


ened at sight of the models, and 
was now quite ready to be amused 
and interested by these novelties 
which he did not understand. 
Benvenuto desired nothing better 
than to explain. 


‘* * Know, sacred Majesty, that this 
little model is carefully measured, and 
that when executed in bronze it will 
be as graceful as thisthat yousee. The 
central figure will be fifty-four feet 
high’ (at this the king gave a look of 
astonishment), ‘and represents the 
god Mars. These four figures represent 
the Virtues, in which your Majesty 
takes so much delight. . . . But the 
great figure inthe middle is made for 
your Majesty yourself, who are Mars 
in your own person—the sole hero 
in the world; and your courage is 
used justly and righteously for the 
defence of your glory.’ He had 
scarcely patience to allow me to finish 
these words, when, raising his voice, 
he cried out, ‘Truly, I have now 
found a man after my own heart;’ 
and calling the treasurer, he ordered 
him to supply me with all I needed, 
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whatever the outlay might be; then 
putting his hand on my shoulder, said 
to me, ‘ Mon ami’ [‘‘ che vuol dire amico 
mio,” says Benvenuto, proud of his 
king’s friendship], ‘I do not know 
which is the greater pleasure, that of a 
prince who has found a man after his 
own heart, or that of the artist who has 
found a prince ready to give him every 
licence to work out his finest fancies,’ 
I answered that if his Majesty meant 
me, I thought myself the most fortu- 
nate; upon which he replied, Jaugh- 
ing, ‘Say rather that we are equal.’ 
Then I went away with a light heart, 
and returned to my work.” 


But, alas! all were not so gracious 
as Francis. Benvenuto’s boldness 
had displeased from the outset 
Madame d’Estampes, the _ reign- 
ing favourite (whom he calls De 
Tainpes), who undermined him, as 
he thought, in every way. The 
Cardinal of Ferrara stopped the 
supplies which the king had ordered 
him, and held Benvenuto back after 
having done everything to advance 
him; and things on the whole went 
badly with the artist. Everybody 
except Francis behaved unkindly 
and treacherously ; and even Francis 
was capricious, and not always in 
the humour for his models or 
his bold talk. The undesirable 
neighbours who still clung about 
him within and about the Tour 
de Nesle, put him to the disagree- 
able necessity sometimes of ousting 
them by force (not doingthem any 
harm, unly throwing their furniture 
out of the windows, he explains), 
and sometimes of appearing at the 
law courts to answer some plea 
against him. Even his experiences 
in the courts, however, teach 
Benvenuto something, and in the 
very midst of his troubles he pauses 
to make the following note, which 
will interest readers of Dante. He 
is struck with admiration, in the 
first place, of the judge, “an ad- 
mirable man, with the aspect of 
Plato,” who listened to everybody, 














and let nothing escape his atten- 
tion. 

‘It is so delightful to me to see and 
enjoy every kind of good, and this 
appeared to me so marvellous that I 
would not for much have lost the 
opportunity of beholding it. It was 
necessary, as the hall was very full, to 
take great care that no one came in 
save those who had business there; and 
accordingly the doors were kept shut, 
with a keeper at each door. The 
keepers made such a noise whenever 
any one attempted to enter, to keep 
out as many as possible, that they dis- 
turbed this wonderful judge, who 
angrily reproved them. This turned 
my attention to observe what hap- 
pened, and the words the judge said 
on seeing two gentlemen hindered 
from coming in by the keeper were 
these, ‘ Be quiet, be quiet, Satan; go 
away from there, and be quiet.’ These 
words in the French tongue sound 
thus, ‘ Phe phe, Satan, phe phe, alé phe.’ 
I, who had learned French, hearing 
these words, bethought myself of what 
Dante intended to say when he went 
in with his master, Virgil, within the 
gates of the Inferno. Now Dante, in 
the days of Giotto the painter, was 
with him in France, and particularly 
in Paris, where it might well be said 
that the place in which litigation was 
going on was an Inferno; and Dante, 
who also understood French, made use 
of this form of words. It seems to me 
strange that no one has remarked this 
before.” 

The reader will recollect the mys- 
terious gibberish, “Pape Satan, 
pape Satan, aleppe,” which Dante 
puts into the mouth of Plutus in 
the beginning of the seventh canto 
of the “Inferno.” They have puz- 
zled many a student, and eke many 
a commentator: whether Benven- 
uto has thrown any light upon the 
meaning, it would be hard to say, 
but his keen observation is inter- 
esting, and his suggestion ingeni- 
ous at least. 

However, as time went on, Ben- 
venuto became more and more dis- 
couraged. He had been over four 
years in France, with many vicis- 
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sitndes of Court favour, and evi- 
dent difficulty in getting the sil- 
ver and gold necessary for his work, 
as well as his own pay and profit, 
when, tired of France, or of Francis, 
or of the enmity of Madame d’Es- 
tampes, or alarmed lest the king, 
who had rebuked him for boldness 
of speech, might be moved to go 
further, he suddenly went off one 
fine morning to Italy, leaving his 
uncompleted works and his work- 
men behind. It is not easy to pene-~ 
trate the real motives of his sudden 
flight; but the fact that certain offi- 
cials of the Court, accompanied by 
his own man Ascanio, were sent 
after him to bring back two vases 
which he was carrying away, and 
that he, so high-handed in his deal- 
ings with the various potentates 
whom he served and defied, al- 
lowed these beloved objects to be 
taken from him, throws a new light 
upon the agitations of this portion 
of Benvenuto’s career. Perhaps he 
thought himself justified, in con- 
sideration of the many claims he 
put forth against the royal ex- 
chequer, in carrying off what was 
in his hands; but it was somewhat 
ignominious to be compelled to re- 
store them, and it is evident that 
the artist felt the humiliation. He 
proceeded on his way, very sad at 
heart, not able to keep from sighing 
and weeping. In the midst of his 
distress, however, there is something 
whimsical in the sudden production 
all at once of an entirely new mo- 
tive for his flight, which he would 
seem to have invented in his trou- 
ble, by way of giving a better as- 
pect to his conduct in his own eyes, 
and which is first made known to 
the reader, of all places in the 
world, in his prayers. “I comfort- 
ed myself in boa” he says sudden- 
ly, “saying: ‘Signore Iddio, Thou 
knowest the truth; Thou know- 
est that this my going is solely to 
carry help to six poor little maid- 
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ens and their mother, my sister. 
. . . Therefore, as | am engaged in 
so pious a work, I hope from Thy 
Majesty aid and counsel.’” The 
curious cunning and simplicity of 
this strange device are inimitable; 
for we have never heard a word of 
the six poor little maidens nntil the 
moment when the discomfited hero 
stood so much in need of some finer 
inducement than mere self-preser- 
vation to justify his flight. That 
this little artifice should be played 
off, presumably as soon as it was 
suggested to his quick wits, upon 
God Himself, a potentate very dif- 
ferent from either the Pope or King 
Francis, is still more extraordinary. 
And it is equally curious to note 
the sincerity with which the wily 
but simple Italian, having invented 
this charitable reason for his jour- 
ney, as giving him a claim upon the 
protection of God, instantly and 
really adopts it as a generous inten- 
tion, to the great advantage of the 
six poor little maidens thus sud- 
denly become to him a band of 
guardian angels propitiating heaven. 
His fears and startled imagination 
have no sooner suggested the hypo- 
crisy than his ready wit seizes upon 
it: henceforward it becomes an 
object of faith with him; and no 
doubt that he is a virtuous victim, 
sacrificing himself for the benefit of 
his family, crosses his mind. He 
seeks out the family of Liparata 
immediately on his return to Flor- 
ence, and carries out his intention 
manfully. The whole transaction 
forms a very curious incident in 
the story of this keen, rash, subtle, 
egotistical, yet not ungenerous 
mind. 

It was a natural conclusion to 
the life of Giovanni Cellini’s son, 
a born retainer of the Medici, 
that he should finish his days in 
Florence, under the patronage of 
the second great Duke Cosmo, by 


whom the tyranny of the reigning’ 
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family was fully established, and 
all the dreams and aspirations of 
the town of Dante and Savonarola 
finally obliterated. The struggles 
of the republicans had never affect- 
ed Benvenuto’s artist-soul. He 
had been too deeply engaged in 
the thousand personal feuds of his 
own life to take much thought of 
go, but so much feeling as he 
ad on the subject was, it is evi- 
dent, warmly in favour of the 
Medici, and against the religious 
party—the Puritans of Florence. 
He was in his natural place when 
he returned to find once more a 
gracious and native prince smiling 
upon him, and abundant room for 
work in his native town. He had 
searcely got footing in it again 
when he seems to have begun his 
plans and designs for the great 
Perseus in the Piazza—the work 
upon which he now intended to 
stake his reputation. Nothing so 
great had ever occupied him be- 
fore; and it was not unnatural that 
the rival sculptors of Florence 
should consider the goldsmith, great 
and famous as he was, incapable of 
taking so ambitious a piece of work 
out of their hands. It was not with- 
out vexations and hindrances in- 
numerable that he got this under- 
taking fairly started; and the story 
of the casting of the statue is one 
of the most exciting in the book. 
Benvenuto gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of all his preparations for this 
anxious moment, almost the most 
important of his artist-life, which 
our space forbids us to quote. On 
the very eve of pouring the metal 
into the mould, he was seized with 
an attack of fever, and was com- 
pelled to leave the decisive opera- 
tion to the workmen, whom he had 
carefully instructed, and to throw 
himself, half dead, in overwhelm- 
ing anxiety of mind, and with a 
conviction that he was dying, upon 
his bed. 
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‘* As T lay thus for two hours strug- 
gling with the fever (which I felt in- 
creasing every moment), and saying 
‘Iam dying,’ my houskeeper, whose 
name was Monna Fiore di Castel del 
Rio (this woman was the best that 
ever was born, and the most lovable), 
had great compassion for me, and com- 
forted me with all her power; but 
seeing me so lost and cast down, even 
her brave heart could not keep up, and 
she shed torrents of tears, hiding them 
from me as well as she was able. 
While I was in this immeasurable dis- 
tress aman came into the room, twisted 
in his person like an 8, and cried out 
in a pitiful voice, like one who is 
commissioned to call a criminal to 
execution, ‘O Benvenuto! your work 
is spoiled, and there is no help for it 
in all the world.’ As soon as I heard 
this miserable fellow’s words, I gave 
an indescribable cry, which might 
have been heard in the seventh heaven, 
and starting from my bed, seized my 
clothes to put them on, every one 
crowding round me to help, though I 
hit at them on every side with my arms 
and feet, crying out, ‘O traitors, en- 
vious wretches! thisis a villanous con- 
trivance; but Iswear to God that I will 
know who has done it, and before I die 
I will make an example of them.’ 
When I was dressed, I rushed tc the 
workshop with burning heart, where I 
found all my people, whom I had left 
in such high courage, standing about 
in the greatest confusion. Then I cried, 
‘Mark me, now; if you did not before 
understand or obey what I told you, 
obey me now that I am here in your 
presence, and !et no one say a word to 
me, for such a case as this needs help 
and not advice.’ To these words a cer- 
tain Alessandro Lastricati replied, 
‘Benvenuto, you have undertaken a 
thing which art does not allow, and 
which cannotybe done.’ Upon which 
I turned upon him with such rage and 
murder in my eyes that he and all the 
rest cried out, ‘Tell us what to do, 
and we will do it while life lasts.’ 
They said these friendly words, I be- 
lieve, because they thought I would 
fall down dead among them. Then I 
looked into the furnace and saw the 
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metal all in a lump like a millet pud- 
ding. I told two of the labourers to 
go and fetch a load of young oak, very 

ry, which Ginerva, the baker's wife, 
had offered me; and as soon as the first 
armful was brought, I began to heap 
up the fire. Oak of that sort makes 
a better fire than any other kind of 
wood (although elder wood and pine 
are used fur casting guns, as making a 
milder heat); and oh, when our millet 
pessine began to feel that terrible 

laze, how it cleared and glowed!... 
As soon as I had thus set things to 
rights, I cried to the workmen to bestir 
themselves; so that as soon as the said 
porridge began to liquefy, all the band 
were so inspired with zeal, that each 
man did the work of three. I then 
got a half piece of pewter, about sixty 
pounds weight, and threw it into the 
furnace in the middle of the porridge, 
which with other helps, renewing the 
fire and stirring it with iron bars and 
stakes, in a short time became liquid. 
Now, seeing that I had brought the 
dead to life against all the belief of 
these ignorant fellows, I felt so much 
vigour in me that I feared no more 
either fever of death. Suddenly we 
heard a great noise, accompanied by a 
blaze of flame as if it had been light- 
ning, which struck terror to all pre- 
sent, and to myself more than all, 
When the noise was over, we gazed at 
each other; and soon perceiving that 
the cover of the furnace had burst and 
the bronze began to rise, I immedi- 
ately opened the mouths of my mould; 
but seeing that the metal did not flow 
so quickly as it ought, and knowing 
that this was caused by the destruction 
of the lega,* I took all my pewter 
plates and dishes, of which I had some 
two hundred, and put them one by 
one in the front of the tubes, while the 
rest were thrown into the furnace. 
So then, every one perceiving that the 
bronze was flowing freely and the 
mould filling, all Foe on gaily 
and willingly, and I in the midst, now 
here, now there, giving my orders, 
lending a hand, crying as 1 worked, 
‘O God, who with Thy great worth 
raised the dead! O Thou who so 
gloriously ascended to heaven !——’ 





* Inferior metal added to make the mass cohere, 
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So that in a moment the mould was 
filled: whereupon I threw myself on 
my knees and thanked God with all 
my heart. After this I turned to a salad” 
that was upon a bench, and ate it with 
great appetite, and drank with all the 
band, then went to bed well and 
lad, for it was still two hours before 
awn, and slept sweetly, as if I had 
never known what sickness was.” 
This wonderful picture of the 
desperate artist, a sort of demoniac 
in the glow of the flames, shout- 
ing, swearing, praying, denouncing 
vengeance, giving thanks, with all 
the swart faces round him kind- 
ling to the wild enthusiasm of the 
moment, is worthy of Rembrandt. 
The issue of the conflict was that 
graceful Perseus, now standing 
under the Joggia in the famous 
square of Florence, which has seen 
so many strange sights—and which 
was filled some time after with a 
rapturous crowd to see this won- 
der of the world, and its maker, 
bringing him flowers, and sonnets, 
aco ae? till the sky rang. 
ith this triumph we may leave 
Benvenuto. He lived many years 
after, and never ceased to struggle 
for his money, to demand a clearing 
up of his accounts, to be disap- 
pointed, angry, impassioned, out of 
favour and in favour twenty times 
in a month; but nevertheless lived 
on in his native town, though his 
hands were full of feuds as usual, 
and the jealousy of his rivals pur- 
sued him to the end. It is true 
that he was scarcely settled in 
Florence when he began to regret 
his Tour de Nelse and his royal 
patron, of whom he always speaks 
with enthusiasm, as the greatest 
king of the world, the most Chris- 
tian Majesty—“ with whom was 
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my great glory,” he says, after 
Francis was dead : but Duke Cosmo 
also was a benignissimo  signore, 
though his goldsmith did nothing 
but wrangle with him and all his 
treasurers, and every other sculptor 
employed about the Court. This 
was natural to him; and probably 
life would have been impossible 
to the choleric Florentine without 
this constant spice of quarrel. He 
married in his old age, it is con- 
jectured that “best woman that 
ever was born,” who consoled and 
wept with him in his trouble about 
the casting of the Perseus—though 
her name is Fiore in that narrative, 
and Piera in the official documents. 
This, however, might be an error 
of the copyist. He had been by 
no means superior to his age in 
point of morality. But Benvenuto 
in his later years, if always quarrel- 
some, was, so far as appears, a good 
husband and an anxious father. 
His children, of whom he lost 
several, are mentioned individually 
in his will with sedulous care—the 
chance that his two daughters might 
become nuns being carefully pro- 
vided for. He died in Florence 
in 1571, having completed his three- 
score and ten years, and more labours 
than fall to the lot of most men. 
Of all his works, none is more 
original than the portrait of himself 
which he has left behind him—a 
book which throws the most curious, 
capricious light upon an agitated 
and eventful age, and puts forth in 
full exhibition, with all his faults 
and follies, his passigns and vices, 
and the turbulent and vigorous soul 
which carried him through them 
all, one of the most distinct and 
individual of men. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Next morning, Clifford, going out 
for his usual walk, made his way to 
the Knightsbridge Barracks, and, 
feeling very shy about it, sought 
out the riding-master’s quarters, and 
the school being disengaged at that 
time, went through an hour’s mild 
bumping there and then. Although 
not altogether inexperienced in rid- 
ing, he was not a good horseman, 
and felt unequal to the responsi- 
bility of accepting his beautiful 
cousin’s offer to be her escort with- 
out further practice. A daily repe- 
tition of the procedure throughout 
the week brought him to the point 
of being able to sit the riding-mas- 
ter’s well-broken charger at a trot 
without using stirrups, and even to 
take the bar, nearly two feet high, 
without alighting on the animal’s 
neck. The next thing, while con- 
tinuing his training, was to procure 
a horse for himself ; and accordingly 
on the following Monday he be- 
took himself to the weekly sale at 
Tattersall’s. Judging from the long 
auction list, abundant choice was to 
be had; but the descriptions were 
too brief to help him to a decision, 
and the sales went on so rapidly 
that he had no time to make up his 
mind to the leap in the dark of 
buying an animal of which he knew 
nothing. One after another the 
horses were Jed out and taken back 
again to their stables, after being 
knocked down in a few seconds— 
although no one appeared to bid— 
some for low, some for high, and 
some for moderate prices. The time 
flew by, and it was one o’clock, and 
the auction half over, while Clifford 
found himself no nearer towards at- 
taining his object than at the be- 





Captain Burrard, to whose inquiry 

he replied that he was in want of a 

rege hack, but could not make up 
is mind to bid. 

“And quite right too,” replied 
Burrard ; “ only vets can afford to 
buy horses in the dark, and turn 
over a ten- pound note now and 
then by making a good hit. Never 
buy a horse at auction unless you 
know his character. Now there’s 
the very thing to suit you, as it 
happens, up for sale to-day. You 
are not looking out for anything 
exactly in steeplechase form, I take 
it; what you want is a good-look- 
ing, quiet nag, with safe action, and 
so forth, and good manners,—a regu- 
lar park hack, in fact. Now here 
is just the very thing to suit you— 
lot 85; it belongs to Tommy Bowles; 
it is his wife’s mare: a child might 
ride it, —perfect mouth and perfect 
manners. The lady is in an inter- 
esting situation, you must know; an 
heir to the Bowles’s expected after 
seven years’ marriage, so horse ex- 
ercise is stopped. He wanted a 
hundred and twenty for it, and 
you can’t do wrong to go as high 
as eighty. Here it comes, this 
bay mare,—she’ll carry you well, 
for I don’t suppose you ride more 
than twelve stone. Will you go 
up to eighty?” And Burrard 
pushed his way into the crowd 
round the auctioneer’s platform, fol- 
lowed by Clifford. The bay mare 
was trotted once up and down, and 
the auctioneer called the bids up to 
seventy-five guineas, although the 
thing went so fast Clifford could 
not distinguish any bidders, and 
did not see that his companion even 
so much as nodded his head. Then 
the latter went up and said a word 
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to the auctioneer’s clerk, pointing to 
Clifford as if to explain who he was, 
and then rejoining him, said, “ You 
have got the mare cheap at seventy- 
five guineas, take my word for it; 
horses are going low to-day all 
round,”—and so Clifford understood 
that he was the possessor of the 
mare. Burrard carried his kind- 
ness to the further point of taking 
him to a stable not far from his 
chambers, where it was arranged 
that the new purchase should be 
kept at livery; and the Captain, 
who appeared to be well known 
there, laid strict injunctions on the 
head groom to take particular care 
of her, for that Mr. Clifford was 
a friend of his — an assurance 
which made an evident impression 
on the man. Clifford, while ex- 
pressing his thanks, felt almost un- 
easy at being under this obligation 
to an acquaintance of such short 
standing. But the other assured 
him that there was really nothing to 
thank him about,—he had looked 
in at Tattersall’s because he had 
nothing better to do, and was 
quite pleased to have been of use 
in a small way; and then Clifford 
began to be possessed with a sus- 
picion that the service might be 
not altogether disinterested. He 
had heard that there was a great 
deal of rascality in horse-dealing. 
Why should a man of fashion take 
so much trouble about an obscure 
person like himself, unless he want- 
ed to make use of him? This 
passed through his mind as the 
two walked down Victoria Street 
together from the livery stables ; 
for Clifford having said he was 
going homewards, the Captain vol- 
unteered to accompany him so far. 
Arrived before the Alexandra Man- 
sions, Clifford felt that he could not 
but ask his companion to step in 
and take some luncheon, although, 
as it was now past two o'clock, 
there would be nothing left to eat, 
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and it was a relief to him when the 
other declined the invitation, on the 
score of having breakfasted late. 
“So these are the Alexandra Man- 
sions,” he added, looking up at the 
lofty fagade. “I have heard a good 
deal about these mansions, but have 
never been inside them: I should 
like just to step in and look at your 
flat. Several of our fellows live in 
flats; I am too poor to afford a flat 
myself, otherwise I think I should 
like to live in one; however, I 
should like to see yours.” 

As they mounted the central 
staircase together, Clifford was so 
absorbed in his unwonted position 
of having to play the host, and to 
a man of fashion, that it was not 
until he had opened the door lead- 
ing from the staircase into the flat 
with his latch-key, that he suddenly 
recollected Miss Reid would pro- 
bably be within. As the thought 
came up he raised his voice, in 
speaking to Burrard, to intimate 
that he was accompanied by a visi- 
tor. But the signal was mistaken : 
probably the secretary thought he 
was calling to her, for, opening the 
door of her office, she made a move- 
ment forward, with some papers in 
her hand; then seeing that Clifford 
was not alone, she hastily retreated 
and closed the door again. 

The inner passage of the flat was. 
dimly lighted, having only one win- 
dow, and that into the outer stair- 
case, but Clifford could see that his 
companion was looking at him with 
an appearance of amused inquiry on. 
his face. He was conscious of blush- 
ing too as he said, in reply to the 

uery implied in Burrard’s expres- 

sion, “A lady who is doing some. 
literary work for me. She comes 
and works here every morning.” 

“Quite so,” observed Burrard; 
“and a deuced pleasant arrange- 
ment too.” 

They looked in upon the sitting- 
room, which Burrard pronounced. 
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very snug, lined as it was with 
book-cases, and went over the offi- 

ces; and then, as they returned into 

the hall, Burrard paused and looked 

round him. 

“You see what sort of place it 
is,” said Clifford, by way of dis- 
missing his guest; all the rooms are 
much the same.” 

“ And avery snug place, too,” re- 
plied Burrard,— although the ceil- 
ings are a little low, and this pas- 
sage is a trifle dark.” Then he 
glanced round, taking a survey of 
the different doors, beginning with 
the entrance to the servants’ offices, 
till his eye rested on that of Miss 
Reid’s room. 

He pointed to it with his cane, 
and gave Clifford a friendly poke. 

“Literary work, eh?” he said, 
in a low voice, repeating the poke; 
—a lady help, eh, comes every 
morning to work, does she? Upon 
my word you are one of the sly 
sort evidently. But, my dear fel- 
low, what would the little girl in 
Charles Street say if she knew of 
your—your literary work? You 
must take care it doesn’t come to 
her ears.” And so saying, and 
without waiting for Clifford’s dis- 
claimer, the Captain took his de- 
parture, leaving Clifford a little 
amused and very much ashamed, 
while his face flushed crimson as 
he thought that Miss Reid might 
have heard what was said; and if 
so, how could they ever look each 
other in the face again? But when, 
regaining composure, he entered her 
room shortly afterwards, her man- 
ner displayed no sense of unusual 
embarrassment; the uneasiness at 
what had happened was apparently 
felt only by himself. How, thought 
he, can I protect her from a recur- 
rence of these disgraceful suspi- 
cions? One simple pian—that of 
putting an end to the engagement 
—he would not allow himself to 
entertain. Her presence in the 
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house, her gentle ways, her sweet 
temper, her cleverness and humour, 
above all, her beauty, which he came 
to feel the force of more every day, 
had infused a subtle flavour of plea- 
sure into the atmosphere of the 
house, of which he could not bring 
himself to contemplate even the pos- 
sibility of denying himself the en- 
joyment. The other alternative for 
stopping scandal, which at one time 
had begun to be often present in 
his thoughts, had dropped out of his 
mind since the arrival of his cousin. 


It was not’ without a nervous 
feeling that, on the same afternoon, 
Clifford mounted his new purchase, 
which the groom brought round 
to the door of the Mansions, Sup- 
posing she turned out to be vicious, 
or began to play tricks in the streets, 
he would probably be thrown off, or 
otherwise be made to look ridicu- — 
lous, which would be far worse than 
a fall. And he did not mount till 
the private secretary had taken leave 
for the day, lest she should be look- 
ing out of the window. The groom’s 
remark that the mare seemed “a 
nice thing, with very good man- 
ners,” was, however, reassuring. 
This was just how Burrard had 
described her; and in effect she 
proved to be as quiet as a sheep, . 
although stepping briskly out,— 
treating all the noise and bustle of 
the streets with perfect unconcern. 
After making the round of the 
Park, her rider had acquired so 
much confidence in her and him- 
self, that he sent off a note to his 
cousin asking if he might call for 
her to take a ride the next fore- 
noon. Although his cousin had 
been almost constantly in his 
thoughts since their first meeting, 
he had seen her only once. When 
he called two days after the dinner, 
the ladies were out. Then came a 
note from his aunt expressing great 
regret on the part of Blanche and 
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herself at having missed him, 
whereupon he called again, this 
time to find the room full of visi- 
tors—fellow-passenger from New 
York who were staying at the 
Langham Hotel, as he inferred from 
allusions in the conversation; and 
although his cousin held out her 
pretty hand, and vouchsafed him 
what by a liberal interpretation 
might be termed a smile, the chairs 
round her were all occupied, and 
he was standing awkwardly before 
her, when his aunt made room for 
him near herself. 

Mrs. Scallan was cordial enough, 
but had little time to give to him 
individually ; and after remaining 
seated for a few minutes, longing 
to speak to somebody, yet wanting 
courage to do so, he effected his re- 
treat under cover of some fresh arriv- 
als, so that he had made no progress 
towards intimacy with Blanche, and 
it was after much doubting that he 
signed himself, in his note, her 
affectionate cousin. The reply was 
encouraging in one sense. “My 
dear Robert,”—so it ran,—“ thank 
you for your kind offer: will you 
come and take charge of me about 
twelve o’clock? Believe me, yours 
truly,—Blanche.” Take charge of 
her! The very idea of being pro- 
tector of this beautiful creature 
gave him a thrill of ecstasy, to be 
checked, however, by the rebuke 
to his familiarity implied in the 
way the note ended. True, she 
called him Robert; but she did 
not acknowledge the cousin-hood. 
Had he been the merest acquaint- 
ance, she could not have written 
more formally. And, after all, he 
was only a mere acquaintance,—he 
knew nothing about his cousin. So 
that it was with mingled feelings of 
elation and doubt that he rode up to 
the door of Mrs. Scallan’s house, 
before which the groom was leading 
a couple of horses up and down, one 
of them carrying a side-saddle. 
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His cousin was not ready, and he 
was shown into the drawing-room. 
Presently she came down, looking, 
as he thought, more beautiful than 
ever; while the riding-habit set off 
her superb figure to even greater 
advantage than an ordinary dress. 
She greeted him in a hearty, nat- 
ural manner, as she apologised for 
having kept him waiting, such as 
she had never before exhibited, 
and which filled him with elation. 
This idea of riding with her was 
evidently a happy one. 

When they got to the door, he 
offered to help her to mount, as in 
duty bound, although not in the 
least knowing how to do so; and 
the young lady, holding out a small 
booted foot, which it was evidently 
intended he should do something 
with, he seized it with both his 
hands, and tried to lift her up by 
sheer force. Not being a strong man, 
he failed ; and Blanche, after strug- 
gling in vain to gain her saddle, 
was fain to slip down again to the 
pavement. “I am so sorry,” said 
Clifford, colouring with shame and 
exertion; “I will manage better 
next time.” “I think you had 
better let William do it,” she 
said, pettishly: “will you hold the 
horses for him?” and putting her 
foot on the palm of William’s 
hand, and giving a spring, the 
feat of mounting was accomplished 
in a moment. Clifford, as he 
mounted afterwards, and, overtak- 
ing his cousin, rode down the street 
by her side, felt too much discom- 
fited to say anything; and the 
lady did not offer to break the 
silence. By the time, however, 
that they had reached the Park, 
things had improved; and after a 
canter, in which Clifford felt that 
he acquitted himself properly, the 
young lady condescended to admire 

is mare, and to listen with an ap- 
pearance of interest while he ex- 
plained how he had been assisted 
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in the purchase by Burrard ; where- 
upon she remarked that Captain 
Burrard was considered a famous 
judge of horses. He had chosen 
the one she was riding, which had 
been hired for the season. So far 
things were going well. The Park 
was very full; but although neither 
of them had any acquaintances, their 
appearance attracted a good deal of 
attention, to which Blanche, who 
was accustomed to be noticed, had 
evidently no objection. This was her 
first public appearance in London, 
and it was no doubt satisfactory to 
find that the expectation founded 
on her beauty was justified by the 
evident sensation it produced. But 
some of the riders looked at Clif- 
ford also; and one gentleman in 
particular, turning round in _ his 
saddle after he had passed, gave 
him an amused stare, which Miss 
Scallan noticing, she also looked 
sideways at her companion, and 
then turned her head away with an 
air of vexation. Clifford tried to 
appear unconcerned, although won- 
dering what was amiss. It could 
not be his riding, he thought, for 
the riding-master had assured him 
that he had now got a very proper 
seat; and besides, they were now 
going only at a walk, so that there 
was nothing to try it. 

This evident ill-humour of the 
young lady continued for some time, 
till they met Burrard, who was 
riding with a party, but turned 
and joined them, inquiring how 
she liked her horse. “There is 
not a better hack in the Park at 
this moment,” he said; but any- 
thing less perfect would not be fit 
for you. I told Robins the horse 
was wanted to carry the most beau- 
tiful woman in the world, and that 
he must pick out his very best. 
There is no need to blush, Miss 
Scallan ;”’—but indeed the young 
lady did not show much tendency 
that way; she merely laughed, and 
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tossed her head—“I am a blunt 
sort of fellow, and I must speak the 
truth. And your cousin, too, has 
got not half a bad little nag. Got 
him cheap, your cousin did, Miss 
Scallan, I assure you. I don’t buy 
many horses for myself, you know, 
—TI can’t afford it; and I don’t 
know many things; I couldn’t get 
into the Staff College when I was 
in the army, although I tried ever so 
hard; but I do know a horse when 
I see one, and my friends often con- 
sult me when they are on the look- 
out for new ones, and I was very 
glad to be able to help your cousin 
to a decent mount. He is your 
cousin, don’t you know, not to say 
that he is himself.” Burrard accom- 
panied this remark with a look to- 
wards Clifford, as much as to say— 
this is the sort of way to talk to young 
ladies; flatter them up to their 
faces—that’s what they like. Bur- 
rard was so lively and pleasant— 
pointing out various celebrities who 
were taking their exercise, and 
whose faces were as much unknown 
to Clifford as to his cousin—that by 
the time he rode off again, Miss Scal- 
lan had recovered her good temper, 
and when she dismounted before the 
door in Charles Street, invited her 
cousin to come in and stay to lunch 
in what was, for her, so pressing a 
manner, that Clifford delightedly 
accepted the invitation. There were 
no other visitors on this occasion ; 
and as Clifford sat between the two 
ladies at the cosy little round table, 
he was more at his ease with them 
than he had ever been before, and 
felt, for the first time, that he was 
making progress towards intimacy. 
The meal was a substantial one, 
and both the ladies did justice to 
it; health goes with beauty, and 
Blanche had a very good appetite. 
She laughed and talked in a natural 
voice, and was quite unaffected, and 
altogether, in Clifford’s eyes, as 
charming as she was beautiful. 
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“This is what I like,” said Mrs. 
Scallan, “to see Robert sitting here 
like one of ourselves; and Blanche 
is as pleased as I am to find her 
cousin again.” But observing from 
a passing shade of displeasure on 
the face of that young lady that 
she was going too far, she hastened 
to add—“it is so convenient, too, 
for her to have some one to ride 
with her. I am glad you have 
taken to riding, too; exercise is 
good for young men. That was 
what I was always telling the 
young fellows in New York; they 
never took any exercise except when 
they went down to Wall Street.” 

“But I take a great deal, aunt. 
I am very fond of rowing. I don’t 
keep up my boat in the winter; 
but I do a lot of boating in the 
summer. My boat will be ready for 
the season next week.” 

“ You must take us out for a row 
in your boat some day,” said Mrs. 
Scallan, “as soon as the weather 
gets a little warmer.” 

“T can hardly take you in mine, 
aunt, for it holds only one person ; 
but boats are easily got, if you and 
Blanche will do me the honour to 
come.” 

“T should like it above all 
things,” said Blanche, in a tone of 
indifference. 

“That I am sure she will,” add- 
ed her mother, by way of making 
up for the young lady’s want of 
enthusiasm. She rose from the 
table as she spoke, divining from 
her daughter’s manner that she 
wanted to be off: it was indeed 
time for Miss Blanche to get her 
afternoon nap, preparatory to dress- 
ing for the afternoon. “ You must 
not let us detain you any longer,” 
continued Mrs. Scallan, anxious to 

et rid of Clifford before Blanche 
isplayed any more _ill-temper; 
“ you must be dying to get back to 
your books; it has been very good 
of you to give us so much of your 





day.” And Clifford, acting on the 
hint, took his leave, without accom- 
panying the ladies up-stairs, al- 
though, poor fellow, he had been 
looking to spend the whole after- 
noon with them. 

“ Well, you seem to have got on 
very well together,” said Mrs. Scal- 
lan to her daughter, as they went 
up-stairs. 

Blanche did not answer; and her 
mother continued— 

“ Robert is improving very much. 
There is a great deal in him, I am 
sure; he had so much more to say 
for himself to-day.” 

“T really thought I could hardly 
bear it,” broke out the young lady, 
petulantly. “Did you ever see 
such a guy as he looks? All the 
Row were staring at us.” 

Now Clifford was not a bad- 
looking fellow. He had good fea- 
tures, and a clear complexion, and 
frank, grey eyes; but he let his 
light hair grow longer than was 
customary, and was usually dressed 
in a long frock-coat, not too well 
made; a black neck-tie, with a 
good deal of shirt-collar turned 
down over it, and very loose trou- 
sers, completed his costume. He 
certainly looked as if he had gone 
out riding by accident. 

“My dear Blanche, Rome was 
not built in a day. Robert is avery 
improvable young man.” 

* Then I wish he would improve 
himself quickly,” replied the young 
lady, pettishly. “Why don’t you 
tell him not to wear such ridiculous 
clothes ?” 

“That would be taking too great 
a liberty. I don’t want to frighten 
him away. I dare say,” continued 
Mrs. Scallan, with a smile meant to 
propitiate, “the time will come by 
and by when you will be able to 
tell him about these things your- 
self, and anything else you please. 
I am sure, when you think of the 
way in which he was kept tied to 
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our uncle’s arm-chair, it is wonder- 
ful how well he has turned out. I 
couldn’t have believed he would 
ever have become so presentable as 
he is.” 

“T don’t believe it, even now,” 
retorted Blanche, crossly, passing 
on towards her room. 

“T don’t know what you would 
be at, Blanche, I am sure,” said her 
mother, mournfully. “But you 
may carry your tantrums a little too 
far. A clear five thousand a-year, 
Blanche, remember that; and I'll 
be bound he doesn’t spend five 
hundred.” 

Possibly it may have been be- 
cause she had heard this before 
that Blanche closed the door ab- 
ruptly in her mother’s face while 
the sentence was still unfinished. 
Yet it must not be supposed, be- 
cause she displayed this exhibition 
of feeling, that the young lady was 
being dragged an unwilling sacrifice 
to the altar erected by a too worldly- 
minded parent. Miss Blanche un- 
derstood perfectly what was the 
main object for which they had 
come over to England; and before 
they sailed, her father, of whom she 
stood in some awe, had given her 
distinctly to understand that there 
was to be no trifling about the 
matter. But the girl felt instinc- 
tively that her aspect as a constel- 
lation in the London world would 
suffer a partial eclipse if she ap- 
peared with her cousin tacked on to 
her as an affianced lover. Clifford 
must be kept in hand, but not en- 
couraged to be too demonstrative at 
first, or the glories of the London 
season would not be hers. Possibly, 
too, there may have been present 
some indefinite hope of doing even 
better for herself than to marry a 
man in easy circumstances. At any 
rate, she would appear to be free 
while the season lasted. Her cous- 
in’s inclinations were taken for 


granted, and indeed the young fel- 


low was plainly under the spell of 
her beauty; but for the present 
he must not be allowed so much 
encouragement as might embolden 
him to make an offer needing a 
distinct answer. And lastly, it 
suited the girl’s wayward temper to 
run counter to her mother. Had 
the latter shown any decrease of in- 
terest in the affair, the repugnance 
of Miss Blanche would probably 
have undergone a sensible abate- 
ment. 

It was.in pursuance of these feel- 


ings, so far as the capricious young ___. 


lady had any definite plans of action, 
that when Clifford rode up to the 
house the next day at the same hour, 
he found a note from her wanting 
him to excuse herself from keeping 
the appointment made. She was con- 
fined to her room with a bad head- 
ache, she said; and indeed she had 
taken a late breakfast in bed, and 
was not yet up. But the note was 
so much more graciously worded 
than the first she had sent him, 
that the disappointment was robbed 
of half its sting. He was riding 
home, feeling notwithstanding some- 
what mortified and depressed in 
spirit, when, at the corner of St. 
James’s Street, a voice hailed him. 
It proceeded from Burrard, and he 
om up while the latter asked 
im how he liked the mare. “Just 
the thing for you,” said the Cap- 
tain—“I knew it would be; and 
you sit her well, too. I hope you 
don’t mind my saying that; it’s 
just like the family doctor ask- 
ing to sce your tongue, don’t you 
know? And there’s another thing 
ou won’t mind my saying, I hope,” 
e added in a low voice, with his 
hand on the mare’s neck. “I am 
one of those fellows who must 
always say what he thinks. You 
ought to get yourself up a little 
more for riding. A shorter coat 
and tighter overalls would be more 
the thing, dou’t you know? You 
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won’t mind my mentioning it, but 
you may depend on it the little 
cousin would be better pleased if 
her cavalier looked a trifle more 
horsey ; and if you were to go to 
Truefitt’s and get clipped a bit, 
it would do you no harm.” This 
advice jumped so with the in- 
ference Clifford was now disposed 
to draw from his dismissal, that 
instead of resenting it, as he might 
have done, although it was given 
so good-naturedly, he expressed 
himself quite grateful for it. Bur- 
rard thereon asked him who his 
tailor was. Clifford replied that he 
was a worthy man who, he had 
reason to believe, was not very well 
off. “ Ah,” said Burrard, “I don’t 
know much about political econo- 
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my, but I fancy the professors of the 
science would tell you that it was 
bad economy to select your tailor on 
charitable grounds. He may be 
a worthy man, but cutting-out is 
not among his virtues.” And on 
Clifford asking him to recommend 
a tailor, Burrard said that he dared 
say his own people just across the 
street would do as well as another; 
they made for a good many fellows 
in the Brigade; if Clifford liked to 
mention his name, they might be 
trusted to treat him well. Clifford, 
thanking him, and promising him 
to give them an order, rode on; but 
he felt half inclined to put down 
the good-natured man’s advocacy 
to the desire to secure a com- 
mission. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Much although he would have 
liked to do so, a feeling of pride 
restrained Clifford from going to 
Charles Street next day. On get- 
ting home, after his fruitless visit 
of the previous morning, he had at 
once written to express his regret 
at hearing Blanche was unwell, but 
no answer had come to his note, 
and, although restless and uneasy 
at the constrained absence, he felt 
that some advance was now need- 
ed from her side before he could 
call again. Instead, therefore, of 
going out riding, he countermanded 
the mare, and walked to pay a visit 
to the tailor whom Burrard had 
recommended. Returning home, 
he was startled by finding his aunt’s 
carriage drawn up at the door of 
the Alexandra Mansions. The 
ladies had just gone up-stairs, said 
the servant waiting below. Ever 
since her arrival in town, Clif- 
ford had been in constant fear that 
his aunt might pay him an un- 
expected visit; and in view of such 
a contingency, and in case his aunt 


should come in his absence, he had 
arranged that Miss Reid should 
always take her leave for the day 
before he went out in the afternoon. 
But he did not anticipate a visit 
in the forenoon, for usually late 
hours were kept in Charles Street, 
and he had not provided for such 
acontingency. Miss Reid, he had 
every reason to believe, was in the 
house at this moment, and he 
rushed up the staircase, eager and 
anxious. 

Simmonds, hearing him opening 
the door of the flat with his latch- 
key, met him at once. She had 
evidently been waiting for him. 
Mrs. and Miss Scallan had just. 
come; they said they would wait 
till his return; she had shown 
them into his room. Simmonds. 
said nothing more, but her manner 
implied that nothing had been dis- 
covered, and that her sympathies. 
were enlisted on his side. 

As he entered the room where 
his aunt and cousin were sitting, 
Clifford glanced hastily round to 
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see if anything suspicious could be 
detected, and was relieved to see 
that there was nothing lying about, 
and that the manner of the ladies 
betrayed no consciousness of having 
discovered his secret. His cousin as 
she rose gave him a laughing greet- 
ing, and was more gracious than she 
had ever shown herself before 
as she expressed her regret for hav- 
ing disappointed him the previous 
day; and when Clifford, rising to 
the occasion, said that although 
this was the first time she had paid 
him the honour of a visit, he hoped 
it would not be the last, she smiled 
a response which he found very win- 
ning. 

“I hope not, indeed,” said Mrs, 
Scallan, anticipating her reply. 
“So this is what you call a flat, 
is it? I was never in a flat be- 
fore,—and very nice itis. Robert 
has made himself very comfortable, 
hasn’t he, Blanche? but he wants 
a few knick-knacks. Blanche was 
wondering what she could work 
for you that would be of use,—now 
she has seen the place, she will be 
able to hit on something that will 
suit it. And now, Robert, you must 
show us round the flat: we can only 
stay for a minute, for we have an 
appointment with Madame Jupon, 
the Court milliner, and if we are 
not punctual, and lose our turn, we 
shall be kept waiting all day; but 
we thought we would have a peep 
at you, as we were before our time, 
and we must just see the place be- 
fore we go.” And so saying, Mrs. 
Scallan led the way to the door, and 
opening it, passed into the passage, 
and Clifford had no alternative but 
to follow. 

They first looked-at his bedroom 
opposite, which was very neat and 
comfortable. “You are quite a 
luxurious bachelor,” was Mrs. Scal- 
lan’s remark thereon; “isn’t he, 
Blanche?” turning to her daughter, 
tanding in the doorway behind. 


“You needn’t be afraid just to peep 
in, Blanche.” Then she added in a 
whisper to Clifford, “ Blanche is so 
prudish, you know ; but it is a fault 
on the right side, isn’t it? Modesty 
is such a nice thing in young girls.” 
Having thus hit off this striking 
characteristic of her daughter, Mrs. 
Scallan: passed across the passage 
again to the dining-room. This 
was hardly ever eens } and looked 
bare and formal. 

“TI wish I could ask you to stay 
and lunch, aunt,” said Clifford; 
“but I am afraid there is nothing 
in the house, for I never eat lunch- 
eon. But come and see the offices, 
for I am sure you will like them.” 

Mrs. Scallan declared herself 
charmed with the pantry and scul- 
lery, so light and airy; and the lift 
for bringing up coals and heavy 
articles was so handy; the kitchen 
also, although small, was pronounc- 
ed very nice. 

“But I thought you said you 
never eat luncheon?” she observed, 
pointing to the tray on which a 
small dish of cutlets had just Been 
placed, being, in fact, Miss Reid’s 
early dinner. “I thought you said 
you never took luncheon at home ?” 

“Me and Jane has to have din- 
ner, you know—dinner, ma’am,” 
explained Simmonds, with ready wit. 

“T must say,” said Mrs. Scallan, 

as they passed from the kitchen 
out of Simmonds’ hearing, “that 
ou bachelors spoil your servants. 
he idea of these women having 
their dinner off plates like that, 
and with napkins too !” 

“Simmonds is not like an ordi- 
nary servant,” explained Clifford, 
apologetically. 

“Oh, of course,” retorted his 
aunt, “you think Simmonds a 
paragon of excellence. I am sure 

hope she is. But you have not 
shown us these rooms,” she con- 
tinued, as they returned to the hall ; 
and so saying, Mrs. Scallan opened 
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the door of one of them—the 
second from the entrance door— 
and entered it before Clifford could 
stop her. This was the room used 
by Miss Reid as a dressing-room: 
it contained little furniture, save a 
table and looking-glass, but there 
were a brush and comb on the 
former, and the wash-stand was 
disarranged. 

Mrs. Scallan looked at her nephew, 
as if asking what this was for. It 
was a sort of spare room, he said, hur- 
riedly ; his man of business used it 
to wash his hands in when he came. 

“ And this,” he continued, placing 
himself before the door of Miss 
Reid’s room, to which his aunt was 
now moving forwards—“ this is the 
room he sits in when he has any 
work to do here. It is littered with 
papers—a sort of lumber room,” he 
continued, in desperation, as his 
aunt seemed to expect that he 
would lead the way in; “it is 


really not fit for you to see. I 
should quite lose my character for 
neatness if you were to see it as 


it is*now.” His aunt turned back 
and moved again into the passage. 

The door of the dressing-room 
had been thrown wide open, so that 
only the side of it facing the passage 
had been visible to Mrs. Scallan. 
But while this little scene was en- 
acting, her daughter had advanced 
as far as the window on the op- 
posite side of the room. As she 
now followed her mother out of 
the room, while her cousin stood 
greats on one side to let her pass 
y, she pointed with her parasol to 
the back of the door, making a sig- 
nificant gesture at the same time. 
Following the direction of her eyes, 
Clifford made a step backward, and 
then saw what she had been point- 
ing at. Hanging on the peg at the 
back of the door were a woman’s 
hat—a small neat hat—and a little 
cloak. 

Clifford coloured up as his cousin 
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looked at him with an inquiri 
and amused look, and muttere 
something about Simmonds having 
left her things about. 

“They must look very becomin 
on Mrs. Simmonds,” she whispere 
archly, and with more animation 
than she had ever shown before in 
his presence, as she followed her 
mother out of the room; “that hat 
must be just in her style.” 

Thus ended the visit. Clifford 
felt that he had had a narrow 
escape. Similar dangers would be 
sure to arise, and he could not ex- 
ap to be always as lucky. Yet 

e did not see the way to take any 
more precautions. His first impulse, 
indeed, was to tell his aunt of Miss 
Reid’s engagement, especially on 
account of the suspicion implied in 
his cousin’s manner, which it seem- 
ed impossible to mistake. But then 
he knew enough of his aunt to be 
sure that if she knew it, he would 
be allowed no peace until the pri- 
vate secretary was got rid of; and 
preoccupied although he had been 
of late with his cousin, Miss Reid’s 
presence was now become quite 
necessary to him. If since his 
cousin’s arrival she interested him 
less than before on the romantic 
side of his disposition, he appreci- 
ated her services in his business 
more every day. She had got thor- 
oughly to understand his ways, to 
anticipate his mode of transacting 
business, to write in what he 
thought was his style. Always 
willing, cheerful, and disinterested, 
she was able by her industry to 
reconcile his own love of method 
and precision, and eager pursuit of 
the vocation he had assumed, with 
his natural indolence, aggravated 
as that failing now was by his 
present distraction. Little by little, 
the plan on which he first set out 
of prescribing his secretary’s work 
for the day by written memor- 
anda had given way to verbal in- 
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structions. Miss Reid would usu- 
ally come into his room of a morn- 
ing after he had breakfasted, sum- 
moned thither by Jane or Simmonds 
—she would never enter it without 
an express invitation—and he would 
make over to her the letters of the 
day, on which she would take 
down brief notes for their disposal, 
sitting the while opposite to him 
at the round table, or perhaps 
standing by the fire and making a 
table of the mantelpiece, while he 
lounged in his easy-chair. If at 
any time during the day she needed 
further instructions, she would send 
word by the servant,—Miss Reid’s 
compliments, and could he make it 
convenient to look in at the office ? 
while if he received during the day 


‘any letters needing reply, he would 


either ask her to come to him or 
take them into her room. And on 
returning after a walk or visit, he 
generally looked into “the office” to 
see if she wanted anything. The 
reserve about their communication, 
which had been established at first, 
was no longer maintained. They 
would have long consultations to- 
gether on his various building and 
other projects; and except that she 
never entered his room without first 
sending a message, Miss Reid came 
and went, and business was carried 
on just as if she had been a man 
clerk, till Clifford sometimes used 
to think that he wished she were 
more of a woman. 

“My aunt and cousin have just 
been paying me a visit,” he said, 
entering Miss Reid’s room after he 
had seen his visitors into their car- 
riage. “I had quite a business to 
keep them from coming in here.” 

Miss Reid was standing up, and 
her manner was less calm and col- 
lected than usual, as if she had 
heard what had passed. 

“They have only just come to 
England,” he continued; “this is 
their first visit. My aunt is by way 


of being a great manager. She 
would be sure to—to criticise our 
arrangements if she knew of them, 
so I thought it better not to intro- 
duce you to her.” 

“You will do as you think best, 
of course.” The words came out 
with some hesitation; the young 
lady looked distressed; and while 
Clifford enjoyed the idea that she 
should thus be sharing in a mys- 
tery with him, he could not but 
be sensible of the degradation 
to her involved in the position. 
And how far pleasanter it would 
be, he thought, if she could meet 
him on terms of equality. How 
delightful to have a woman friend 
with whom to be on such intimate 
terms, yet about whom there need 
be no mystery or concealment. If 
Miss Reid were in his cousin’s 
place, for example. And as the 
days went on, he found himself 
often comparing the two, and try- 
ing to analyse the difference in 
his feelings towards them. If his 
cousin had not been a relative, still 
more if there had not been an in- 
extricable bond to draw them to- 
gether, he would probably never 
have thought seriously about. her 
as a wife, or have done more than 
pay the passing tribute of admira- 
tion to her beauty, which every 
one must do who saw her. But 
Clifford was in that position which 
we may suppose crowned heads to 
occupy whose marriages are deter- 
mined by policy, and who, being 
allowed little choice, are bound to 
seek for happiness by trying to force 
their inclinations to follow their 
necessities. His cousin’s beauty 
fascinated him the more because he 
felt that he had a sort of pro- 
perty in it, while he was ready 
to set down the petulence and rude- 
ness she was in the habit of display- 
ing towards him to the exigencies 
of her position. “If I am tormented 
with doubts,” he would say to him- 
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self, “ whether I really desire to fulfil 
the compact, how much more has 
she not cause to resent the condi- 
tions imposed on her? She has, at 
any rate, her radiant beauty to be- 
stow on me; but what have I to 
offer in exchange? What is there 
in me for a woman to fall in love 
with? Naturally this beautiful 
creature, so petted, and the object 
of so much admiration and atten- 
tion, feels the greatness of the 
sacrifice which she is called on 
to make. She would be less 
womanly and lovable if she did 
not exhibit these signs of revolt. 
Far from resenting her manner to- 
wards me, I ought rather to re 
spect her for such feminine remon- 
strance. And am I not in reality 
a selfish fellow in holding her to 
the bargain? If I were disinter- 
ested in the matter, I might see 
that it should be a smaller sacrifice 
in me to surrender my fortune, than 
for her to give herself to a man she 
does not care for, especially a man so 
poorly endowed with qualities attrac- 
tive to women.” Thus Clifford in 
his humility sought excuses for his 
cousin, while the general outcome 
of his reflections was a determina- 
tion to do his best to fall really in 
love with her, and to try to recon- 
cile her to the idea of having him 
for a husband. Love, even on one 
side only, would be better than 
mutual indifference. 

Yet, while trying to concentrate 
his thoughts upon his cousin, he 
could not keep them from some- 
times wandering away to draw com- 
parisons between her and his secre- 
tary, often involuntarily made to the 
advantage of the latter. Although 
her life and antecedents were still 
as much shrouded in mystery as on 
the first day of their acquaintance, 
all shade of suspicion had long 
assed away from his mind. The 

tter he came to know her, the 
more he found reason to like and 
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respect her. She worked for him 
no longer so much as a paid ser- 
vant as a trusted friend, whose 
tastes and sympathies were in unison 
with his own: each day improved 
the understanding between them. 
With his cousin, on the other hand, 
he did not feel that he was making 
much progress towards real inti- 
macy ; while the more they were to- 
gether, the more he became sensible 
how little they had in common. 
She did not talk much at any time 
when they were alone, and what 
she did say was all about persons, 
not things,—the mere gossip of 
the hour, about which poor Clifford 
knew nothing. And fascinated 
though he was, he never found 
himself at ease in her society, or 
able to talk freely himself, whereas 
with Miss Reid he could rattle away 
by tke hour together. But then 
the talk with her was always about 
things in which both were inter- 
ested—for she entered thoroughly 
into the spirit of his pursuits and 
aspirations, and would now even 
venture sometimes to criticise his 
lans, with a playful delicacy which 
he found very winning. From 
Blanche, on the other hand, he had 
studiously concealed his aims in 
life, knowing instinctively that in 
her they would awaken no respon- 
sive enthusiasm. And indeed Clif- 
ford could not but be aware, that if 
his cousin should bring herself to 
share his fortune, there would need 
to be an entire change in the mode 
of its appropriation. With so expen- 
sive a wife as she would be, the 
available margin for its present 
uses would be but small: he would 
have to give up the schemes and 
occupations which were now so at- 
tractive and engrossing. But then, 
again, as he conjured up the picture 
of a luxurious home, to be shared 
with this beautiful creature, suit- 
able to her claims and expectations, 
a sudden revulsion of feeling would 
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possess him, and the drudgery and 
commonplace details involved in 
the present mode of spending his 
fortune would for the time become 
absolutely repulsive. Perhaps it 
was the very quietude of his life, 
so far, that gave him now and then 
an impulse to sow some wild oats— 
to throw aside his books and papers 
and charitable schemes, and make a 
plunge into a life of idleness and 
pleasure. But the charm of having 
his secretary for a coadjutor—the 
subtle sense of sweetness of daily 
contact with her, of which, notwith- 
standing his infatuation for his 
cousin, he became daily more con- 
scious—acted to restrain him. The 
aspect of such glimpses of an idle 
life as he caught in his visits to 
Charles Street, tended further in 
the same way. 
but glimpses: his cousin was too 
much occupied to be able to receive 
him often. The éxpectations, in- 
deed, which his aunt and cousin 
had formed of admission to the 
fashionable world were not real- 
ised to the extent they had looked 
for. They had been duly present- 
ed by the Countess of Chertsey, 
and the Countess had left cards 
on Mrs. Seallan, but did not de- 
scend from her carriage, and when 
the visit was returned was not at 
home. Shortly afterwards came 
another card for Mrs. and Miss 
Scallan, with an announcement 
that the Countess would be at 
home on a certain evening; and 
Clifford, who had also received a 
card for the same entertainment, 
issued no doubt at the instance 
of his friend Burrard, escorted 
the ladies thither. Together they 
mounted the staircase ; and receiving 
a distant bow from a lady at the 
top of it, whom they inferred 
to be the giver of the entertain- 
ment, passed on into the crowded 
room beyond, and struggling there- 
in, made their way to the other 
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end. Clifford, who could not divest 
himself of an uncomfortable sensa- 
tion that every one was looking at 
him—whereas in truth he was abso- 
lutely unnoticed—felt as if he 
were in some way to blame for not 
being able to answer his aunt’s re- 
peated inquiries who the different 
people were. He could have wished, 
too, that his aunt’s remarks were 
made in a lower tone, and had 
afforded less apparent amusement. 
to those immediately round them, 
The crowd was too dense to admit. 
of Blanche’s beauty being fully 
seen: the young lady’s mortifica- 
tion at being unnoticed: was obvi- 
ous; and she was only partially 
mollified when Captain Burrard 
came up just as they were leaving 
the house, and apologised in an 
airy way for not having found 
them out sooner. To Mrs. Scallan, 
however, admission on any terms to 
so aristocratic a scene was matter 
of delight; and to her nephew’s 
remark, as they drove home, that 
one such entertainment was enough 
for him, she retorted snubbingly 
that he could not expect to get to en- 
joy such society all at once, although 
admitting parenthetically her sur- 
prise at the smallness of the rooms, 
The drawing-rooms in many of the - 
houses in Fifth Avenue were as big, 
if not bigger. When Clifford called 
the next day, the lady was dilating 
on the same subject to some visitors 
—friends who were stopping at the 
Langham Hotel, Mrs Cornelius B. 
Spurlin and her daughter, who also 
had been presented at the drawing- 
room, by the American Minister. 
In fact, there usually were visitors 
in the house whenever Clifford came 
to it—mostly from the Langham 
Hotel; but also a sprinkling of 
young men, friends of Burrard— 
for the young English beauty from 
New York was beginning to be 
talked about, and had even been 
mentioned by name in one of the 
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society journals, a copy of which 
was kept on the drawing-room table 
by Mrs. Scallan, open at the page 
which contained the notice ; and in 
a certain way the two were being 
floated along on the outer edge of 
the whirlpool of the London season. 
But Clifford noticed that the men had 
all the same free-and-easy manners 
as Burrard, without the bonhomie 
and good-nature which carried them 
off with him, and that his aunt’s 
list of fashionable acquaintances 
was limited almost entirely to the 
masculine gender. The riding still 
went on, Sut only intermittently, 
—for Blanche, keeping late hours, 
was not often down in time; and 
when they did ride out together, 
she was soon surrounded by a troop 
of cavaliers, and the conversation 
would assume a tone of badinage, 
more frank and sprightly than 


humorous or witty, in which the 
—s lady certainly held her own, 
0 


ut for taking a part in which 
Clifford had no aptitude. Nor was he 
called upon to do so: at such times 
he would be quite unnoticed. He 
did not want for invitations to visit 
at the house—indeed his aunt was 
so pressing that he might have 
lunched and dined in Charles Street 
every day that the ladies were dis- 
engaged. But when he did accept 
an invitation they were never alone ; 
and more often he refused, taking 
umbrage at his cousin’s manner, 
although always ready to find an 
apology for her treatment of him 
in his own social insignificance. 

But although Blanche thus kept 
him at a distance, while yet care- 
ful to afford him just so much 
encouragement as might prevent 
an absolute rupture, her feelings 
toward him had undergone a 
sensible change. The episode of 
the hat and cloak had, in fact, 
raised him considerably in her esti- 
mation. It was not for nothing 
that the young lady had read French 
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novels, She had at once put her 
own construction on the appearance 
of those garments in his chambers; 
while as she had never referred to 
the subject, he had never been 
or the opportunity of settin 

er right. That her cousin shoul 

have a secret of this sort seemed to 
Miss Scallan but natural—indeed, 
proper—for a man in his circum- 
stances. The notion of a husband 
who would have his own tastes and 
habits in these matters was much 
less disagreeable than that of the 
simple love-lorn swain she had 
hitherto been accustomed to con- 
sider her cousin. There would bea 
certain degree of pleasurable excite- 
ment, too, in cutting out a rival— 
for Miss Blanche was not without a 
vein of romantic sentiment, albeit 
not of a very elevated kind. Ac- 
cordingly, although careful to pre- 
vent her cousin from making any 
advances in public which might 
give colour to the notion that he 
was to be an accepted lover, she 
was at times sufficiently gracious in 
manner to prevent him from being 
altogether discouraged,—appearing 
all the more attractive when in 
these moods, because they were so 
rare; and it was with the appear- 
ance of quite meaning it that she 
expressed her pleasure at the pro- 
posal renewed by her cousin for a 
water-party on the river, and allow- 
ed him to fix a day. Her mother 
was hardly less pleased than her 
cousin; for when she had ventured 
to press it privately on Blanche, 
urging that the season was passing 
away, and that her father might 
telegraph any day for news, the 
young lady had replied pettishly 
that it was ridiculous to think of 
wasting a whole day on sucha drear 

amusement as rowing about wit 

Robert on the river. But before 
the expedition came off another 
one took place which must first 
be recorded. 











Somz months have now passed 
since Parliament was prorogued, 
and there have been few extra- 
Parliamentary speeches made that 
can claim public attention. The 
Eastern question is fast becoming 
as great a political bore as Schles- 
wig-Holstein was, to be classed with 
those recondite things which Lord 
Dundreary tells us “no man can 
understand.” Although the Oppo- 
sition are entering on the “ winter 
of their discontent,” the moor and 
the loch, tho stubble and turnips, 
and the hunting-field, are admir- 
able specifics to allay violent poli- 
tical excitement. We hear nothing 
of open-air demonstrations against 
the House of Lords. Even the 
Tichbornites have deserted Trafal- 
ar Square and the Reformers’ 

ree. But for the Irish difficulty, 
the occupation of the writers of 
political leading articles would be 
gone. But while all political ex- 
citement, except in this direction, 
is for the moment abated, there are, 
we suspect, those who have political 
interests at heart of a very absorb- 
ing nature. Little more than eight 
months have passed since the elec- 
tion accounts were finally closed ; 
and candidates, successful or de- 
feated, begin to apprehend the dis- 
tinction between the election ex- 
penses avowed and published, and 
the real expenditure. There are 
many reasons for this delay. In 
the first place, the managers of 
the elections, until the legal return 
has been made, are themselves in 
partial ignorance, or think that 
“ where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly 
to be wise.” All demands are put 


aside, and eyes and ears are shut 
until a decent time has elapsed, so 
that the tender consciences may 
not be wounded when the formal 
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statement is made. Meanwhile, 
the Finance Committees feel the 
pulse of their victims, judge to 
what extent their patients will be 
able or willing to endure the phle- 
botomy and depletion of the puli- 
tical Sangrados. The local agents, 
on their part, are daily discovering 
fresh items to swell their bills of 
costs; for to no class of bills does 
Lord Lytton’s maxim, that “ bills, 
like trees, grow by standing,” more 
justly apply. And all this time 
the candidates are lulled by delay 
into a false security— 


* Alas! unmindful of their doom, 
The little victims play.” 


The successful ones are, durin 

their honeymoons of political life, 
indulging in dreams of possessing 
the disinterested affections of their 
constituencies. Probably since the 
election there has been a grand 
demonstration, when such generous 
sentiments were expressed, and such 
a flood of high-souled eloquence 
was poured forth, that it seemed 
impossible to any but the noblest 
and most patriotic motives to . 
have influenced the votes of these 
vociferous patriots. So the future 
victim awaits the result, not 
without anxiety, but yet with 
confidence in his own merits and 
the affections of his supporters. 
He does not realise the “aliquid 
amari” of his success. So little at 
first is said about the expenses that 
he rests and is thankful—it is the 
calm that precedes the gale. Like 
Monsieur Jabot, “il se remettre en 
position,”—he is contemplating his 
successes, and planning his poli- 
tical campaign, when his pleas- 
ant dreams are dispelled by the 
receipt of some such letter as the 
following from the principal agent: 
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“My pear Sir,—You will re- 
ceive the greater part of the elec- 
tion accounts within the next week. 
I fear you will find that they greatly 
exceed the sum I mentioned to you 
when we had our first interview at 
the Club. This arises from a 
variety of causes, which I will ex- 
plain when we meet, but which it is 
not desirable to communicate by let- 
ter. Under ordinary circumstances 
the expenses might have been con- 
fined within the sum I named, but 
mm. many respects this has been an 
exceptional election. We have had 
a heavy purse against us, and you 
are to be congratulated on a magni- 
ficent triumph. Your name will 
ever be associated with the freedom 
of this ancient borough. And this 
proud position will, I ‘trust, recon- 
cile you to the unexpected increase 
of the expenditure.” 





Well, the bills do arrive, at least 
the larger part of them (for there 
are in general many omissions), and 
addenda are to be sent in due time ; 
out without these the excess is 
reckoned by hundreds, sometimes 
by thousands, yet the sufferer does 
not dare to inquire how the money 
aas been expended; and if infor- 
mation is required, it is of the 
vaguest and most unsatisfactory 
nature. All the remonstrances and 
expostulations elicit no other reply 
than, like a chorus in a Greek play— 
“Give, give, give.” Such is the 
position in which the majority of 
those who aspire to have the magical 
letters M.P. affixed to their names 
find themselves some six or eight 
months after the contest. 

How is this? it may well be 
asked ; for the one great advantage 
rare by the advocates of the 
allot was, that it would reduce the 
expenses of elections, Yet all the 
recent inquiries, and the state of 
many accounts with bankers, bear 


testimony that the expenditure is 
as great as, if indeed it is not 
greater than, it was before the 
passing of the Ballot Act; the 
only difference is, that in most 
cases the money flows in a differ- 
ent channel. But this, after all, is 
unimportant to those who have to 
pay. Formerly it was a retail, now 
it is a wholesale, expenditure. The 
purse used to be subjected to homeo- 
pathic treatment; now it is exposed 
to one severe shock. The balance 
at the banker’s ebbed away; now 
it is exhausted by large cheques. 
It is not as in those halcyon days 
for electors, £5 for a single vote, 
and £10 for a _ plumper; but 
good large sums are paid down for 
professional fees, which cover the 
secret disbursements. Every vil- 
lage possesses its little attorney, 
the meddler and muddler of the 
porn -See must all be retained 
y one party or the other. No one 
can define precisely what is their 
local influence, but neither side 
dare overlook it. It is the case of 
the ignotum pro magnifico. In gen- 
eral a few houses in the borough be 
long to them, and it is assumed that 
they can influence the occupiers; 
or they are fussy, bustling men, 
who take a prominent part at all 
local meetings, and are full of their 
own importance, at which estimate 
men are very frequently rated in 
life. Then the chief agent and 
manager appears on the scene. He 
requires a good round sum to be 
placed in the bank, but explains 
that under the ballot it will not be 
drawn out so rapidly as formerly. 
There are solicitors, who are the 
link between the attorneys and 
agents, who have to be interviewed. 
The candidate, as he experiences 
the tender mercies of these legal 
gentlemen, may recall Dr. Johnson’s 
definition of the difference between 
an attorney and a solicitor,—‘ The 
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same, sir, as there is between an 
alligator and a crocodile.” The 
alligators and crocodiles have a 
good time of it under the ballot. 
Formerly, at any rate, they had to 
report every evening whom they had 
visited during the day, and the 
result of each day’s canvass; and 
they were to a certain degree re- 
sponsible for the votes of those put 
down as promises. Now they can 
enjoy themselves at the bar of the 
“ Fountain” or “ True Blue,” “ from 
eve to morn, from morn to dewy 
eve.” If the attorney is a consci- 
entious man, he may take an occa- 
sional stroll and say an encouraging 
word to a doubtful voter, but there 
is no longer payment by results. 
All he has to do now is to accum- 
ulate charges, pocket the money, 
and remain at home “to rest an 

be thankful.” An observer nee 

not be 


‘* Difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis 
acti,” , 


to prefer the former to the latter 
style of electioneering, and to look 
back with something like regret on 
the old elections. The wild excite- 
ment, the reckless expenditure, and 
above all, the unscrupulous venality 
of the constituencies, was greatly to 
be lamented. The British Con- 
stitution was, in point of fact, the 
cause of a periodical saturnalia ; 
but if it led to great abuses, at any 
rate the abuse was patent. It af- 
forded amusement to many non- 
voters who were not in any way 
par‘akers in the rival benevolences 
showered upon the electors by the 
beneficent candidates. Moreover, 
there were occasionally benefits 
shared by all—general entertain- 
ments where the non-electors’ wives 
and children were welcomed with 
their more fortunate fellow-citizens. 
And how many baths, wash-houses, 
fountains, reading-rooms, have not 









owed their existence to hard-fought 
contests? The old election as con- 
trasted with the new system, is 
Charles Surface as compared with 
Joseph. The British Constitution 
is now a whited sepulchre. We 
have no longer the public nomina- 
tion, the excitement of the poll. 
Except for a few public meetings 
and local associations, no one would 
be aware that an election was going 
on. As a stanch old remnant of 
byegone days expressed it, ‘“‘ There 
is no one to keep the steam up 
now.” Outwardly he was right; 
but the steam, although not per- 
mitted to escape, is at high pres- 
sure all the same. There are still 
little back rooms in retired locali- 
ties visited by mysterious strangers. 
Some months after elections house- 
holders reputed bankrupt are able 
to pay their rents, as well as the reck- 
onings so long chalked up against 
them at the “ Blue Posts.” As for 
the attorney, soon after the con- 
test he is in a position to ror 
his wife and daughters with new 
dresses, and to take them a trip to 
the seaside. While, on the other 
hand, it frequently happens that 
tne candidate, successful or other- 
wise, finds that the London house 
must be let, or the moor and 
snug little hunting-box at Mar- 
ket-Harborough given up. These 
are remarkable coincidences, which 
justify the ambiguous language of 
the managing agent. 

But if the ballot has not led to 
greater economy, which certainly 
does not seem to be the case, then— 
corruption for corruption—the old 
system seems preferable to the pres- 
ent one, and we have gained little 
by the exchange of old lamps for 
new. The £5 for a single vote, and 
£10 for a plumper, was a simple 
roceeding, and at any rate it bene- 
ted the recipient. He did not feel 
demoralised by the transaction; in 
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many instances he thought that 
the money was a gratification, not 
a bribe. He was always “ True 
Blue” or “ Old Pink,”—the douceur 
only induced him to poll brisker 
and earlier than he otherwise would 
have done; he was such an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the British Con- 
stitution, that he thought any one 
who desired to add M.P. to his name 
should pay well for that honour. 
It was all very well to preach the 
doctrine of purity, and to denounce 
electoral corruption ; to tell him— 


"Gut te wretch that is bought and 
And bertere liberty for gold.” 
Neither the giver nor receiver seemed 
to feel that there was any moral 
harm in bribery ; it was all fair if 
not found out. So a general election 
was a merry time for the borough, 
—for the voters flush of money, for 
ladies with their ribbons, for old 
men carrying the party flags, for 
the more active who vented their 
excitement in the streets by rival 
shoutings, and at times in pugilistic 
encounters, stimulated by beer— 
every one seemed to enjoy an elec- 
tion except the anxious candidates. 
Yes, these were glorious times: 
there was no humbug about them. 
From the moment that a general 
election was announced, mysterious 
conferences were held at the Reform, 
at Brookes’s, or the Carlton. The 
waiting-rooms and dining-rooms 
could not suffice for managers, but- 
ton-holers, and _ wire-pullers,—all 
the Tapers and Tadpoles with their 
clients. At these secret meetings 
the destinies of counties, cities, and 
boroughs were decided. It must be 
admitted that the questions put 
by the promoters of elections bore 
less reference to the political opin- 
ions than to the pockets of the par- 
liamentary aspirants. It might fre- 
quently happen that when the 
future statesman began to expatiate 
on his principles, he was curtly re- 


minded that it was less a question 
of political views than of available 
money assets. “No army can take 
the field without a good commis- 
sariat, Mr. Deposit,” says Mr. Taper. 
“Your principles are all right 
enough, but Muddleborough is an 
expensive place. There have been 
some desperate fights there, and the 
candidates did not stick at trifles. 
But it is a safe seat for a young 
active fellow who can pay. Mr. 
Bagwell, the Whig candidate, has 
frequent fits of the gout, so you 
will start with a great advantage.” 
—“ No, I cannot tell you what the 
expense will be. Go down by the 
night mail. I will give you an in- 
troduction to the leading man on 
our side, Mr. Skinner, and you will 
be able to arrange things with him. 
And if you determine to fight, take 
my advice, don’t starve the election. 
Give with both hands,—I mean 
metaphorically, for, of course, you 
never hear a word about money, 
and you must forget that we have 
ever had this conversation. In six 
weeks I shall address you as M.P., 
and I will now telegraph to Skinner 
to expect you to-morrow morning. 
Good-bye :” so exit Deposit, who 
delights his mother and sisters with 
the information that a seat has been 
found for him. For in his family 
he is regarded as a rising Chatham. 
He takes his seat in the night mail 
for Muddleborough. On his ar- 
rival at the station he finds an en- 
thusiastic crowd to welcome him, 
headed by a brass band, bannermen 
with new silk sashes and new ban- 
ners, with the Queen, our Glorious 
Constitution, Church and State ; and 
before he knows exactly where he is, 
the hope of the borough is pushed 
through the mob into a carriage, to 
which the muscular Conservatives 
harness themselves, and he finds 
himself dragged in premature tri- 
umph to the hotel. Ladies are at. 
all the windows, waving their hand- 
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kerchiefs, and wearing the Conser- 
vative colours. It is a glorious 
moment for Deposit. What non- 
sense to talk of corruption and 
bribery, amid all this hearty en- 
thusiasm. Sure nothing ill can 
dwell in such a borough. Yes, it 
is true, that in former days there 
were few moments more exciting in 
life than the first- reception of a 
young candidate. In spite of all that 
may have been said, there seems 
a reality about its expression; and 
to do the party justice, they warm 
into earnestness, and for the time 
the enthusiasm is sincere, or si 
non e vero e ben trovato, Unlimited 
beer leads to a deal of good fellow- 
ship. After such a burst of feeling, 
Deposit cannot doubt the issue, 
and when he appears at the window 
of the hotel, and utters his well- 
prepared sentences, he feels him- 
self every inch a statesman. Mr. 


Skinner— 


“His guide, companion, counsellor, and 
friend, 

While yet a dearer name remains be- 
hind ;’ 


—truly dearer he will soon find it 
to be—closes the proceedings by 
declaring that the eyes of all Eu- 
rope are fixed on Muddleborough, 
and talks of nailing the true blue 
colours to the mast. The  ex- 
citement is so intense, that De- 
posit, if he had any hesitation, 
feels it is too late to draw back. 
There he is, for better or for worse, 
he must go on now. His destiny 
is linked with that of Muddle- 
borough. His faith must be rooted 
in Skinner and his friends. 

Thus everything was couleur de 
rose, or rather couleur de bleu; 
until the arrival of the opponent, 
when it was impossible not to avoid 
a little mistrust, for it seemed as 
if on the sudden the colouring of 
the place had changed,—had faded 
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“ opal-like away.” The blue had 
changed to pink, another band had 
sprung into existence, unless, in- 
deed, it was the same band with 
other ribbons, playing the same 
triumphal march; the shouts for 
Bagwell, the friend of the people, 
the working man’s candidate, were 
as loud as they had been for Church 
and State only a few hours pre- 
viously. As the cries rang in 
Deposit’s ears, he awoke from his 
dreams of an easy triumph into 
the stern reality of a hard fight. It 
was clearly acase of buckling on 
his armour. The free and inde- 
pendent electors were to have a 
good time of it—a regular hard 
battle—what a blessing for the 
patriots who for the two last elec- 
tions had seen a walk over! The 
place is in a ferment, The writ 
would not arrive before the end of 
the week, so there still was a fort- 
night to the polling,—a fortnight 
of speeches, washed down by quarts 
of ale. The publics wiil be crowded 
with the sturdy patriots who nightly 
expound their principles over the 
frothing tankards. These are the 
libations which are poured forth 
on the constitutioval altars of the 
country. And they constitute the 
strongest appeals which can be 
made to the electoral body. ; 

But for the candidate there is 
real business to be done, Mr. 
Deposit is invited to meet the 
committee presided over by Mr. 
Skinner, actually sitting in solemn 
conclave in a back room of the Blue 
hotel. He is soon given to un- 
derstand that the election was 
likely to be an _ expensive one. 
Trade was very bad, and unfor- 
tunately the last candidate had 
promised to build a town hall, and 
had not even laid the foundation 
stone. Then there were certain 
claims of the last election that had 
never been settled ;—altogether the 
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prospect was not so cheerful as it 
seemed on the preceding morning. 
There was less of public principle 
talked of, and consequently, at a 
subsequent private interview with 
Mr. Skinner, Deposit learnt that 
whatever the powers of his elo- 
quence, it would require a good 
round sum before he could hope 
to realise his ambitions or dreams. 
Everything was disagreeably vague. 
Mr. Skinner could not state any 
amount. He hoped, however, that 
it. would not exceed three thou- 
sand. And what was three thou- 
sand as the foundation of a political 
career ? 

“ We shall commence our canvass 
early to-morrow,” says Mr. Skinner. 
“Tt must’ be a house-to-house can- 
vass; and many of the electors will 
require to be called on three or four 
times. And I regret to say that 
the more they require a little 


private interviewing, the more they 
expect to be treated as men of 


strong convictions, who never de- 
sert their principles, and always 
stick to their colours.” “And how 
long will it take to canvass the 
borough, Mr. Skinner?” “ Well, at 
ten hours a day you may get 
through it in a week, but it is hard 
work.” But this is not quite what 
Mr. Deposit expected, and his en- 
thusiasm begins rapidly to abate, 
only Mr. Skinner left him no doubt 
of ultimate success—was it not all 
written in his book? So man 

names had been added to the Regis- 
ter since the last election by the 
Conservatives, that the result was 
a foregone conclusion. The only 
unfortunate circumstance was, that 
if Asmodeus had unroofed Muddle- 
borough that evening, Mr. Bagwell 
and his friends would have been 
found deep in calculation, and arriv- 
ing at the same satisfactory results. 
This could only be accounted for 
by mistrusting the integrity of the 
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electors: was it possible that these 
free and enlightened voters should 
have promised both sides? Noth- 
ing is more remarkable in a hard 
contest than the confidence as- 
sumed by all concerned. Lord 
Chatham said that “confidence is 
a plant of slow growth.” It is 
not so in boroughs, where “hope 
springs eternat in the human 
breast.” And this is certainly the 
case with candidates, who always 
view their prospects through the 
medium of party agent’s magnifying 
glasses. 

But let us accompany young De- 
posit and the astute Mr. Skinner in 
their canvass the next morning. 
The working committee meet at 
the hotel, beaming with importance 
and excitement; some held lists of 
the district voters; others were, 
by their presence, supposed to 
exercise some influence; a few at- 
tended that they might be taken 
into account on the settling day: 
they were all marshalled in due 
order. Book and pencil in hand, 
the march commences. At the first 
few houses there is no result, the 
electors have gone to their work, and 
the wives don’t seem disposed to 
give much information. “My man 
will do just as he pleases,” says 
some strong-minded and _ loud 
female. The observation caused a 
smile, for it was not generally sup- 
— that “my man” ever did as 

e liked, unless his liking happen- 
ed to suit his vigorous helpmate. 
All this seemed to Deposit very 
like labour lost: it certainly was 
not reassuring. At last a small 
tradesman was found at home; and 
after the usual introduction of the 
candidate by Mr. Skinner as a 
young gentleman of great promise 
who had arrived to rescue the 
borough from the tyranny of the 
Radical party, Mr. Skinner pre- 
sumed to slap the free and inde- 
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pendent tailor on the shoulder, and 
to express his conviction that 
“ Stitcher” was a True Blue. “ We 
may depend on little Stitcher, Mr. 
Deposit.” “ Well, Mr. Skinner,” 
replies the tailor, “I am not so 
sure of that. It is quite true that 
them Blue are my principles, but 
——” “But! what do you mean? 
I told Mr. Deposit he could put you 
down as a promise. Your father 
was always a Blue.” “So he was, 
Mr. Skinner—so he was; and much 
good it did him. We lost a num- 
ber of customers, all Pinks, who we 
used to make for; and the Blues 
never seemed to wear out their 
clothes—scarcely a new coat a-year 
among them. Every man must 
look after himself, Mr. Skinner. 


“**T am a little tailor what has great 
pain 
My wife and family to maintain.’ 


My principles goes with my work.” 
* All right,” says Mr. Skinner; “ I 
will have a talk with you by-and- 
by.” At this Stitcher smiled very 
amiably. Mr. Skinner smiled. 
All the intelligence department of 
the canvassers had the smile re- 
flected on their countenances. It 
was quite clear that, after the pri- 
vate conversation, Stitcher would 
be as stanch a Blue as his father. 
This process of extorting promises 
was renewed with certain modifica- 
tions at every house where the oc- 
cupier was to be found at home; 
but the result could not be con- 
sidered satisfactory. Frequently 
little more could be obtained than 
“There is plenty of time yet;” 
“You will know where to find me 
on the polling-day, Mr. Skinner.” 
In general, however, the conversa- 
tions ended in the usual request for 
a private interview. At the close of 
the day’s canvass, poor Deposit felt 
himself becoming a political Bob 
Acres, and that his courage was 0oz- 





ing out at all pores. He had lost 
all his confidence; for there were 
little more than a tenth of the 
constituency canvassed, and scarce- 
ly a tenth of these could be de- 
pended on as Blues. Nor was 
Mr. Skinner better pleased ; for as 
the owner of a great many houses, 
this was the periodical opportunity 
for his tenants to give him what 
they called, a bit of their mind, 
—fully aware, however indignant 
he might be, he would be com- 
pelled to remit their rents, or 
satisfy them in some other way 
before the polling-day. “ Well, 
Mr. Skinner, Fan glad to see you,” 
said Mrs. Suds, as she continued 
her washing. “I have not time to 
turn round, but I know what you 
are come about. You won’t get no 
promise here. You. are a hard 
landlord, Mr. Skinner—you knows 
that; and at the last election you 
promised to get little Bill into the 
Blue-coat school. Yes, you did. 
He is in the school, you say ; so he 
be. And who put him in? Why, 
the Pinks, to be sure. No, no; it 
is of no use talking of the honour 
of the country; bother the honour 
of the country! I looks to my five 
children; they be my politics; and 
my politics are my man’s.” Yes, it 
was quite true. Mr. Deposit found 
that in most cases the wives kept 
the political consciences of the hus- 
bands. And the opinion of the 
tap-room was the echo of the do- 
mestic hearth. 

All this was a sad revelation to 
the young politician. He had made 
up his mind that a seat in Parlia- 
ment would cost a large sum; but 
he had never realised the obvious 
manner in which the money was to 
be expended. He began to agree 
with a remark he had met with in 
‘ Piccadilly,’—a work which he had 
read, not once, but many times, 
so pregnant is it with thought 
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and feeling,—that “ voters are like 
cards, the more you deal with them 
the dirtier they seem.” As far as 
he could judge, it appeared to be 
a matter of profound indifference 
what his views on important poli- 
tical subjects were. What was the 
use of all his study of constitutional 
history, when no one asked him 
any questions as to his political 
views, and it was clearly a matter 
of cautious manipulation of voters 
and of their consumption of beer? 
That evening not even the sanguine 
assurances of Mr. Skinner, or the 
soft strains of the brass band and 
the grosse caisse, which insisted on 
playing under his window, were 
able to soothe his nervous system. 
“Shadows, clouds, and darkness ” 
seemed to rest on his political pro- 
spects. The only thing he felt 
certain of was, that these private 
interviews between Mr. Skinner and 
these patriotic electors were likely 
to lead to a great reduction of his 
balance at the banker’s. Nor was 
his confidence restored by the follow- 
ing day’s experience ; indeed it was 
rather weakened, for many more 
unpleasant remarks were made in 
Mr. Skinner’s presence which were 
by no means complimentary to that 
gentleman, when Deposit was ad- 
vised by an elector bolder than 
usual “ to look well after his pockets 
while he was surrounded by so 
many land-sharks.” It was, he 
feared, a case of quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes, Skinner he looked to for 
protection against the multitude; 
but who was to protect him against 
Skinner? On such occasions the 
canvassing party would terminate 
the conversation very abruptly, and 
even the most sanguine did not 
assume confidence in being able to 
gain so malignant a voter. But 
each day’s work did not terminate 
with the canvass. Every evening 
on his return, foot and _ heart 


weary, poor Deposit was expected 
to address the crowd from the 
window of the hotel, and to ex- 
press the» most unbounded confid- 
ence in the result of his canvass,— 
only, unfortunately, his opponent’s 
house was, nearly opposite, and 
at every pause in his speech he 
could hear counter - assertions as 
strong as his own, while the mob 
cheered impartially and good-hum- 
ouredly. The result did not matter 
to them. At any rate, it was a 
grand fight; and if only it would 
be a close election, Muddleborough, 
like Danae, might be wooed by a 
shower of gold before the election 
was over. If the general tariff was 
fives and tens, it was quite possible 
it might increase before the poll 
to twice or thrice that amount; so 
the shrewd ones thought it better 
to play a waiting game. And it 
soon became apparent that even 
the private interviews with Mr. 
Skinner would fail to obtain the 
promises he had promised De- 
posit, who felt himself in the un- 
comfortable situation of a mountain- 
climber when he finds his footing 
very precarious, and that it is equal- 
ly perilous to advance or to recede. 
To retire from the contest was at 
once to kill out any hope of political 
life. All the ambitions of his 
youth, “the applause of listening 
senates to command,” which he had 
so eagerly hoped for,—all these 
visions of boyhood would vanish 
for ever; while, on the other hand, 
even defeat was not incompatible 
with a political future. Retreat 
would never be pardoned; and yet 
it was now clear that success could 
only be secured at a great sacrifice, 
—and indeed there might be a great 
sacrifice and no success. His was 
truly a cruel position, which Skinner 
shrewdly guessed, and did his best 
to encourage him. “We must go 
in and win now, Mr. Deposit. It 
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will never do for you to be beaten. 
What are a few hundreds to defeat- 
ing Bagwell? It will be a proud 
day when you appear at the head 
of the poll.” 

“ But if we have a petition, Mr. 
Skinner?” 

“Oh, never mind a petition; we 
know what we are about. You get 
the seat, and then you may defy 
them to do their worst.” 

And so it went on. There were 
secret conferences from day to day: 
voters slinking into little dark 
rooms; mysterious strangers com- 
ing and going,—until, on the eve 
of the polling-day, when the lists 
were made up, and it was clear 
that, under the most favourable 
calculations, thirty more votes were 
necessary to win the election, then 
some one in Skinner’s confidence 
was smuggled into a room where 
forty of the pure and incorrup- 
tible Muddleboroughians were as- 
sembled : these had signed a paper 
to vote en masse if their political 
views were agreed to. These 
views were represented by the 
two opened hands of the faith- 
ful messenger being held up three 
times: The movement was as sim- 
ple and significant as Lord Burgh- 
ley’s famous shake of the head. 
Every one seemed satisfied. Glasses 
of punch were then passed round ; 
and the silence was succeeded by 
three cheers for Deposit—cheers 
warm as the grog they were drink- 
ing. So loud were they, that 
a party of Bagwells, who were 
on a similar errand bent, dis- 
covered that they were too late— 
“too late! too late! They cannot 
enter now ;” or if they could pene- 
trate into this mysterious chamber, 
it would be in vain—for is there not 
honour among patriots as well as 
thieves? The next day, about three 
o’clock, parties were evenly bal- 
anced,—the excitement at fever- 
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heat. Suddenly appear, as a com- 
pact band, the gallant forty, march- 
ing to their public duty, arm in arm, 
some not having quite recovered 
from the potations of the previous 
night. It seemed that, in the per- 
formance of a great public duty, 
they cared not to declare their opin- 
ions by sporting any colours: they 
were, however, well known. And 
the boys shouted as they drew near 
the booth, “ Here come the forty !” 
Some cynic in the crowd called 
them the “ Forty Thieves,” but was 
bonneted for uttering a sentiment 
so opposed to the best interests of 
the borough. Bagwell’s agent, Flint, 
was pale with anger; Skinner’s 
countenance was radiant. Loyal 
forty! One and all, in answer to 
the poll-clerk’s question, “ Who do 
you vote for ?” answered, “ Deposit.” 
Cheer succeeded cheer. Skinner 
tossed his hat in the air. Four 
o’clock struck,—the poll was closed. 
The crowd rushed to the Town Hall, 
whither the Mayor had retired, and 
in half an hour appeared to make 
the declaration of the poll. Bagwell, 
410; Deposit, 445,—the forty had 
done it. 

One of our great northern mag- 
nates, whose family has expended 
not one fortune, but many fortunes, . 
on elections, was heard to express 
the opinion that no one had experi- 
enced the intenseness of real excite- 
ment until he had fought a hard 
election contest. This is, of course, 
greatly diminished since the ballot. 
Now the progress of the voting is 
unknown, and both sides are in ig- 
norance of the state of the poll until 
it is declared. Formerly, it not un- 
frequently happened that the num- 
bers were equal throughout the day, 
when each unpolled voter, if not 
worth his weight in gold, was worth 
much more gold than he was the 
previous day, if he appeared at the 
booth at the critical moment. In 
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former elections, amid the confusion 
of cheers, brass bands, bell-ringers, 
and the universal uproar, it was 
frequently difficult to tell the exact 
state of the poll. The poll-clerks, 
in their excitement or from parti- 
sanship, counted irregular or dis- 
puted votes; and each side some- 
times claimed the majority—well 
aware that the waverers and 
waiters on Providence always en- 
list in the gros bataillons, and 
follow Mr. Pickwick’s advice, “to 
shout with the loudest.” Occa- 
sionally it was so close that the 
agents, and even the returning offi- 
cers, were wrong in their addi- 
tions, and the decision of the latter 
had to be reversed. This occurred 
in 1846, when Mr. Romilly opposed 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane at Bridport, 
who had resigned his seat in conse- 
quence of the support he gave Sir 
Robert Peel on the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and sought re-election. 
On that occasion, as early as nine 
o’clock the numbers were equal. 
At ten o’clock the candidates tied 
again; and so on, neck and neck, 
throughout the day. When, at a 
quarter to four, it was supposed that 
Mr. Romilly was one in the majority, 
the crowd made a dash to the pol- 
ling-booth ; the mayor, the agents, 
the clerks, were all swept away, 
and retreated into the Town Hall, 
where the declaration of the poll 
was to be made. The Conservative 
candidate, defeated, as he and every 
one supposed, demanded an inter- 
view with the mayor, to protest 
against the irregularity of closing 
the poll before the legal hour of 
four, when his worship, in a state 
of great confusion, requested that 
no notice should be taken of this 
illegality, as the numbers had been 
added wrong, and the majority of 
one was in Mr. Cochrane’s favour. 
This explanation was interrupted 
by the enthusiastic cheers of the 


mob, who were going through the 
form of chairing Mr. Romily. So 
confident had his party. been of 
success, that the magnificent vel- 
vet chair was ready prepared; and 
instead of adopting the usual 
course—of postponing the time- 
honoured, and, for the candidate, 
somewhat perilous ceremonial, to 
the next day—Mr. Romilly was 
compelled at once to ascend the 
giddy eminence, and, borne on the 
shoulders of eight enthusiastic and 
very unsteady supporters, preceded 
by the brass band playing “See the 
conquering hero comes,” and follow- 
ed by a delighted legion of boys, 
stopped opposite the Town Hall to 
give three grateful cheers for the 
mayor who had beat such a timely 
retreat, when suddenly his worship 
appeared on the balcony, claimed 
silence, and, to the utter confusion 
of the chaired, the chairmen, band, 
and mob, made the announcement. 
that Mr. Baillie Cochrane was duly 
elected to serve in Parliament. It 
may be supposed that after this 
announcement there was a universab 
sauve qui peut. Not a bit of it. 
As the story goes, the constitu- 
ency was equal to the occasion: 
they were not going to be done 
out of their fun, so the candi- 
dates exchanged places. Arcades 
ambo. Mr. Romilly took his place 
in the chaise which was ready for 
the unsuccessful candidate, who did 
not care to be kept awake all 
night by the triumphant cheers of 
his rival’s followers. Mr. Cochrane 
ascended the chair. The same chair- 
bearers continued their services, 
the same band played a triumphal 
march, the same mob cheered. 
The ribbons alone were changed— 
the blue colours, instead of the red, 
fluttered in the air. It was a nov- 
elty in election experience—two 
triumphs for the same seat on the 
same day. 
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A change has come over the 
spirit of elections. “Our revels 
now are ended.” No more of this 
intense excitement—this glorious 
uncertainty. No colours, few rib- 
bons. Brass bandsare silent. Even 
the small boys cease to cheer, 
and there is scarcely energy left to 
chalk the walls with, “True Blue 
(or Pink) for ever.” The poorer 
class of voters may mourn over the 
past. For them the election 


“Sports are fled, and all their charms 
withdrawn.” 


They may exclaim, with the la- 
mented Augustus Stafford, “ There 
is no old True Blue now.” Since 
the ballot, all things are changed. 
A thriving election business is still 
carried ‘on, but it is not in the same 
hands. We have done with nomi- 
nation days, when the candidates 
had to be pilloried before the mob, 
fortunate if they were not over- 
whelmed with rotten eggs and va- 
rious products of the market-place, 
where the hustings were generally 
erected, and happy frequently to 
escape without broken bones. No 
rival processions now take posses- 
sion of the High Street, and keep 
the town alive by smashing win- 
dows and breaking heads. Timid 
voters are permitted to poll without, 
on leaving the polling-booth, finding 
themselves hustled and jostled into 
a jelly by one of the rival parties. 
A dull, gloomy, melancholy event 
is an election under the ballot. 
Indeed, but for the anxious, ab- 
sorbed countenances of all inter- 
ested in it, no one could tell that 
an election was going on. The 
ballot has led to this change—and 
so far, it must be admitted that it is 
a change for the better; but in all 
other respects it cannot be denied 
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that the ballot has grievously dis- 
appointed its supporters. There 
is no chatige for the better in the 
inner life of elections, as even all 
the real evils have been increased, 
unless it be, according to Mr. Burke’s 
dictum, that “Hypocrisy is the 
homage that vice pays to virtue.” 
It is the case of “whited sepul- 
chres;” but even the white has 
been washed off these sepulchres 
by the recent election trials. No- 
mination days, processions, &c., 
might, by more stringent laws, 
have all been got rid of with- 
out the ballot. The ballot was 
strongly supported not only by 
the Liberals, but by many Conser- 
vatives,* for the sake of stopping 
bribery. It was thought, and rea- 
sonably so, that no one would think 
it worth while to bribe a voter 
when it was impossible to tell how 
he voted—indeed, when he might 
take money from both sides and / 
deceive both; and that, bribery 
done away with, the cost of elec- 
tions would be reduced to a very 
small amount. Experience has 
now shown that the result is very 
different, and that the cost of elec- 
tions has materially increased. 

Some of the revelations made 
before the recent Election Commis- 
sions are indeed extraordinary in 
their extravagance. Lord Bra- 
bourne has admitted that the elec- 
tion at Sandwich in April last was 
not contested, for the simple reason 
that no Conservative could be found 
to pay £5000 for such an uncer- 
tainty; and yet he describes the 
constituency as “ absolutely pure,” 
and the inhabitants as a “most 
honest race of men;” and it seems 
that in this scene of purity, this 
sweet Auburn borough of Arcadian 
simplicity—amid these honest men 





* Nearly half a century since, Sir Arthur Elton published a pamphlet entitle . 
‘*The Ballot a Conservative Measure.” __ 
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—Mr. Brassey had spent £25,000 
in two elections. But, read the 
eyidence of ballot purity given by 
Mr. Crompton Roberts. Again the 
scene is placed in pure, incorruptible 
Sandwich. Mr. Roberts was told 
the seat would cost £10,000, and 
did not consider that amount out 
of the way to get a seat in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Crompton Roberts must 
have astonished these unsophisti- 
eated inhabitants by his liberal ex- 
penditure. £50 a-day bill at the 
hotel was nothing to Mr. Roberts ; 
and the guileless publican let him 
off easy, for he might as easily have 
charged a hundred. Like Clive, he 
must, after hearing Mr. Roberts’s 
evidence, have marvelled at, and 
indeed regretted, his moderation. 
But if these deeds are done among 
the pure and honest Deal men, 
what may not have occurred, or 
may not hereafter chance, in other 
cea Curious incidents seem to 
rave taken place at all the towns 
which have been honoured by the 
presence of the Election Commis- 
sioners — notably at Macclesfield, 
where, out of a constituency of 
5900, it is stated that 4000 voters 
were bribed. At Evesham, George 
Nuthall, registration agent to the 
Birmingham Liberal Association, 
admitted that he received £350. 
“He had £12 a week for miscel- 
laneous expenses, besides board 
and lodgings, £30 for travelling 
expenses, and 150 guineas as fee. 
Of all these amounts, only £50 was 
returned in the account published.” 
Well may it be questioned what good 
the ballot has done, and whether it is 
wise to renew the Act next Session. 
One of the Commissioners at Bos- 
ton put the question to an impor- 
tant witness—“I will ask you, as 
I have asked other experts, whether 
the ballot has conferred any benefit 
on the country, and if it is wise 
to renew,it?’ The reply was— 


Jan, 


“ After my experience of the last 
election, my confidence in the bal- 
lot is much shaken.” All expec- 
tations of purity of election have 
been disappointed, and under the 
ballot it is more difficult than it 
was to detect bribery. It is abun- 
dantly evident that, notwithstand- 
ing the magnitude of the education 
grant, the people are not yet 
educated into a sense of their 
duties as citizens. The ballot hav- 
ing been tried only as an experi- 
ment,—as it has not led to purity 
of election, or rendered it easier or 
cheaper to obtain a seat in the 
House of Commous—as it has failed 
in both respects,—even its most ear- 
nest advocates on either side of the 
House may deem it well to pause 
before the renewing of the Act. 
The ballot should not be consi- 
dered as a party question. So far 
as party interests are concerned, 
these are pretty fairly balanced. If 
by secret voting tenants are able to 
record their votes in opposition to 
the views of their landlords with- 
out fear of consequences, so also 
the working-men are independent 
of the grinding tyranny of their 
taskmasters and overseers, and are 
secure from the pains and penalties 
to which they were formerly sub- 
jected when they differed from their 
employers: they are no longer to 
be seen, in large manufacturing dis- 
tricts, actually driven to the polling- 
booth like sheep. In this respect 
the ballot is undeniably an im- 
provement. But it must be ad- 
mitted that the great argument of 
the opponents of the ballot, that it 
tends to lower the standard of 
honour and truthfulness, has been 
greatly strengthened by the evi- 
dence given before the late Election 
Commissions. Cicero says of the 
ballot, that it “enables men to open 
their faces, and to cover up their 
thoughts; it gives them licence to 
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promise whatever they are asked, 
and at the same time to do what- 
ever they please.” And his opinion 
is justified by the late elections. 
Witness after witness has been 
compelled to own to having taken 
bribes from both sides. It was 
hoped and expected by all candi- 
dates, that the stream of electoral 
corruption would have been dried 
up under the new dispensation, in- 
stead of which the flow of Pactolus 
is more rapid than ever; and any 
candidate who hopes to insure suc- 
cess, must plunge into it like Midas. 
The temptation to take a bribe is 
also greater than ever, because it 
is more difficult to trace the con- 
nection between the vote and the 
bribe: indeed, there is the tempta- 
tion to take a bribe from both sides. 
It is not the case of Captain Mac- 
heath— 


** How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away, 


? 


but of gaining the affections of both 
charmers at once, then tossing up 
which is to be preferred, or per- 
~ haps throwing both over. Nothing 
can be more demoralising than this 
state of things. It is a premium 
for falsehood, and teaches men to 
live lives of dissimulation. The 
evil has proved to be far greater 
than was anticipated by the strong- 
est opponent of the ballot, and it is 
evident that if truth may be found 
at the bottom of a well, it is cer- 
tainly not to be found in the ballot- 
box. Jesting Pilate asked, “ What 
is truth?” It may be replied, 
that it is the greatest bond of all 
societies, for deceit and suspicion 
are the offspring of falsehood. No 
analogy can be drawn from any 
other country as to the working of 
the ballot, for in no other country 
is so much anxiety expressed to 
become a representative. And no- 


where else are such enormous sums 
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expended on elections. In the 
United States we sometimes hear 
of a great electoral expenditure; 
but we must decline to cross the 
Atlantic in search of examples of 
public probity. 

But, ballot or no ballot, there 
is little doubt that bribery might 
be checked if the Legislature were 
in earnest,—if the inner convictions 
on the subject were really in har- 
mony with the outward expression. 
But even those who in public are 
loud in denouncing the profligacy 
of corrupting electors, will in pri- 
vate tell excellent stories of their 
election experiences, and the clever 
tactics they pursued. There is only 
one way to elevate the standard of 
electoral morality—that is, by mak- 
ing it a disgraceful act to violate 
it. If any agent, sub-agent, mem- 
ber of the candidate’s committee, or 
any one seen personally canvassing 
with him, on conviction of bribery, 
or of promising any bribe, directly 
or indirectly, were liable to im- 
prisonment in the common jail for 
a period not less than six months, 
and not more than two years after 
one or two convictions, elections 
would be very differently con- 
ducted; and, moreover, bribery 
would then be stigmatised as shame- 
ful. We should like to see a few 
of those gentlemen who are so 
liberal in spending others’ money, 
and who, while they talk of their 
principles, have only one idea of 
a dissolution—that it is a provi- 
dential opportunity for extortion— 
taking their place, with cropped 
hair, in the exercise-yard of Pen- 
tonvillee And why should any 
agents be permitted? If their em- 
ployment were made illegal, the 
Skinners and Flints would disap- 
Here, however, is the diffi- 


pear. 
culty. Who is sufficient for these 
things? Where is the Curtius who 


will devote himself to the public 
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ood? Who will bell the cat? 

hat chance would any candidate 
have of being returned after he had 
proposed to do away with agents, 
or to subject them to the pains and 
—— above mentioned,—what 
ope would he have of ever being 
a successful candidate in any bor- 
ough? Agents, local solicitors, at- 
torneys, consider that they possess 
a vested right in the spoils of 
election contests. The advocates 
of purity at elections have, more- 
over, to contend against an influ- 
ence so difficult to overthorw,—the 
interests of the great cotton prin- 
ces. The magnates of our com- 
merce are as eager to obtain seats 
in Parliament as were the nabobs 
of the last century. On hearing 
of £25,000 spent in two contests, 
we may apply to the present day 
the language of Lord Chatham, 
when he denounces the torrent 
of corruption which no private 
hereditary fortune can resist: only 
instead of the “spoils of distant 
provinces,” it is the accumulations 
of fortunate speculators, which in 
these days “purchase the votes of 
electoral bodies, incapable of dis- 


charging, or even of understanding, 
their increased responsibilities.” To 
wage war successfully against such 
powers of evil is no light matter, 
and can only be carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion by the strong 
will of a strong Government; and 
even the strongest Government must 
be unwilling to alienate the whole 
venal tribe who govern the con- 
stituencies. The Peers, who can 
afford to incur the odium of re- 
forming these abuses, may feel 
themselves justified in making an 
effort to reform the House of Com- 
mons in this most essential par- 
ticular. But such an interference 
might be regarded with great jeal- 
ousy by the Commons. The only 
hope is, that the recent elections 
will make the chiefs of both parties 
more alive to the necessity of im- 
proving the quality of the present 
electoral body, rather than of add- 
ing to its quantity; and that the 
day may come when those who 
offer as well as those who accept 
bribes, will find themselves subjected 
to the severest penalties, and justly 
condemned by an enlightened public 
opinion. 
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The Bishop Astray. 


THE BISHOP ASTRAY. 


[A Bisuor having preached with effect on the Sunday in the rural 
parish of Winbeach, has set forth on the Monday to ride through the 
wood to Winford, where he is to open achurch. He has sent his man 
and his luggage by train; and, as the way is not long and the day ex- 
ceeding fair, he rides along on a bridle-path. Ambling easily, he per- 
mits himself to be soothed by the sweet air of spring. | 


How sweet the air is! It is an 
old saying—but oh how profoundly 
true !—that the renewal of the year 
suggests alway the renewal of youth. 
The memory of childhood’s hours 
is strangely clear with me to-day. 
That looks a delightful seat; Na- 
ture seems to have prepared a 
throne for me in the forest; I 
should like to get off and try it. 
And why should I not? I have 
abundance of time. Whoa! Steady, 
old horse, while I dismount. Good 
Robin! There you are securely 
fastened; and now—yes; the seat 
is most excellent. Ha! what a 
change from the saddle !—capacious, 
soft, delightful! I think I may 
venture to lay aside my hat; the 
air is so soft that I have no fear of 
taking cold; this glade is so se- 
cluded that surely I need not hesi- 
tate to lay aside my dignity for the 
moment—(he lays aside his hat.) 
Memories of my careless, wayward 
boyhood throng thick upon me. 
What a climber I was! I should 
have been up among the branches 
in those days, not sitting among 
the roots. And I have climbed since 
then; I have risen to some emin- 
ence ;—yes. I can afford an idle 
hour—an hour of sitting lowly amid 
the gnarled roots. Wouldn’t it be 
better if I leaned a little more back? 
—yes, that’s much better; there is 
nothing derogatory in a recumbent 
position: after all, there is no lux- 
ury like that which simple Nature 
repares for us in the sweet wood- 
and ways—that’s pretty; quite a 





poetical expression: how fond I 
was of poetry when I was a boy! 
Dear me, it must be a long time 
since I have read any poetry! No, no; 
by the by, there was that admirable 
volume dedicated to me by Canon 
Pipoon; I read it with the greatest. 
interest; it was full of most valu- 
able thought and feeling—a very 
valuable book for these days—as [ 
remember I told him. As poetry 
—I wonder what Susan would 
have thought of the Canon’s poetry. 
I fear she would have laughed at 
it; even I myself might have 
laughed in those days. Certainly 
it was a very different sort of 
poetry which we used to shout 
about the wood. Our wood at. 
home was very like this. As I 
lie here and look up into the clouds 
of young yellow oak-leaves swim- 
ming in yellow light, I can almost 
fancy myself a heedless boy again, 
at home with sister Susan—poor 
sister Susan ! 

It makes me sigh that I must. 
enjoy my eminence alone, Poor 
girl! How romantic she was, how 
foolishly romantic; and how bit- 
terly she was punished! I wonder 
what became of her husband, that 
accurs——that unhappy fiddler,— 
and of the boy and girl? It is 
strange how little I have thought 
of them of late years. I have been 
very busy; the cares of my high 
office—and besides, I exhausted 
every means of finding them; and 
beyond the bare notice of their 
mother’s death, I could find noth- 





















ing. Poor Susan !—How soft and 
drowsy is this fertile air! Delici- 
ous repose! Yes, there is a certain 
stiffness about the poetry of Canon 

Pipoon, a constraint—there is some- 

thing which interferes with my 
| ease. I fancy that I am somewhat 
tightly braced; really this spot is 
so strictly private, that I might 
almost venture; “dulce est desip- 
ere in”—that is, surely there is 
no harm. I think I may venture 
on a little relaxation. (He loosens 
his apron.) Ah! that is good. I 
feel young and light at heart asa 
boy. O boyhood, happy, careless 
boyhood! O—ow!! There must 









































Let me see: how does it go on? 
“Young Kate is as—as proud as” 
—as what? Dear, dear, what rub- 
bish it is! It must be twenty 
years since I have thought of that 
ridiculous song. Tut, tut, how 
does it go? It’s not worth remem- 


Bishop. Eh? eh? No, no; that’s 
not it. 

Auriol. Powers of the air! What 
have we here? Are you a fish or 
an islander? 

(The Bishop reaches one hand 
towards his shoes, and with the other 
grasps his apron. ) 

A, Prithee lie still, Bully Her- 
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be a stone in my boot. I have 
a busy time before me; it will 
never do for me to be lame. [ 
ought to take my boot off.—Tut! 
Dear, dear! What have I done? 
It’s in the other boot. I must 
have that off too. How nice and 
cool for the feet! It is an excellent 
thing to have one’s boots off for 
a little while. I think I have 
read somewhere that on campaigns 
—yes. 

(So the Bishop lies on his back, 
and wags a free foot in the air; 
soon he begins to hum, and after a 
little the vague humming passes in- 
to song.) 


“O many the leaves of the summer trees, 
And they tremble to all the airs; 
O many the lights on the summer seas 
Wherever a sunbeam flares; 
A myriad answer the sun, 
But my love loves but one ; 
The breeze loves many, but none my one love shares.” 


bering; but I can’t bear to think 
that my memory is not so good as 
it was. Nothing is more important 
to a man in my position than a 
good memory. I musn’t give it 
up; I must not be beaten. Ah— 
ah !—yes: 


“ Young Kitty’s an icicle bright in the sun, 
But she melts and is nought to me; 
And Dolly’s a glow-worm when day is done, 

That the stars peep down to see: 
There are maidens a-many, I wis, 
But one—but one—to kiss ; 
| There are maidens a-many, but none—but none——” 
(The voice of Auriol is heard in the wood: he sings loudly) 
“T'll kiss but thee.” 


enles! I should never forgive my- 
self if I disturbed such repose. 
Are you a brother of our order—of 
our disorder? Are you too a play- 
er? Are you a heavy father ? 

B. No, sir. (He sinks back with 
a smile anda sigh.) A character! 

A, The pity of it! What is the 
value of such dignity and comely 
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obesity save for a heavy father? 
The boards shall groan beneath your 
tread. Come with me to Winbeach, 
and be presented to the best of 
managers as my Alter Ego—which 
for your ears unlearned I will ren- 
der as “My other self,”—as my 
most substantial shadow. 

B. My path lies in the other 
direction. I am on my way to 
Winford. 

A, Speak not of Winford. I 
have been starring there. 

B. Starring ? 

A, Yes, sir. I arose a new star 
over the steaming flats of Winford ; 
but the eyes of the yokels had 
grown so used to staring on earth, 
that they could not look towards 
heaven. I was compelled to aban- 
don the last two acts of “ Hamlet,” 
and, in lieu of harrowing my royal 
mother’s soul, I betook myself to 
some ground-tumbling. Then was 
I under the eyes of the earth-born ; 
they were aware of me; they thun- 
dered with their hobnails on the 
boards. 

B. A precarious life, I fear, my 
friend. 

A, Up to-day and down to-mor- 
row; luckily it is always to-day. 
Isn’t this good enough? This 
wood; this air full of healthful 
fragrance ; this fresh springing fern 
where the sunshine is ’prisoned ; 
this mossy couch, whereon even 





you might yield me a corner for 
sitting. Thank you; that’s good, 
Now, here are we two rascals as 
happy as virtuous souls! All this 
scene is ours, and all for nothing; 
we sit at our ease like gentlemen; 
we have, as it were, come in with 
an order; we are on Nature’s free 
list. But come, you were singing 
as I drew hear; I too will lie along; 
and now, like Tityrus and Meli- 
beeus, will we contend in song. 
Do you begin; and if the victory 
be yours, I will give you a shilling. 

B. No, no, | I did not 
know that I was singing. I was 
but testing my memory. It is very 
important for me that my memory 
should not fail me. I have a great 
deal to remember, a great deal of 
grave responsibility. 

A, Powers of the air! This 
man speaks like an orator. 

B. An indifferent orator. 

A, Are you a politician? 

B. My position compels me to 
take some share in legislature. 

A, (groans and says—) Repent, 
and take some honest calling. 
My heart warms strangely to you: 
come with me and be a_ heavy 
father. 

B. Truly, sir, I did not look to 
be admonished by a gentleman of 
your profession. 

A. Come to me for good counsel. 
(He sings.) 





“In the morning, by the bright light, 
When Gabriel sounds his trumpet in the morning.” 


B. Gabriel ! 

A, Pardon me; I have a weak- 
ness for piety. Even you, though 
sadly given to flesh, may have 
some taste for religion. Have 
you ? 


B. Awhat? Have I what? I 
trust—I devoutly—I humbly trust 
that I am not without religion. 

A, Enough of this mocking 
tone! “ How ill grey hairs——” 
You know the rest. (He sings.) 


“ Carve that possum, chillen, 
Carve that possum, chillen, 
Carve him to the heart !”” 


You too need carving to the heart, 
old possum. 


It may be that you 


have a heart; but it beats faintly 
beneath that load of flesh. Dig 
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down to it; lay it open to sweet 
nature. 

B. My friend, I am not in the 
habit of hearing sermons. 

A, I would you were. Layer 
on layer of worldliness, repelling 
ces fp and yet deep down my 
ove for you descries a scarce per- 
ceptible human pulse, a faint heart- 
beat. I am strangely moved by 
some consciousness of a divine 
spark smouldering under this 
mountain; I would have you fan 
the flame. My unknown uncle 
may be some such feather-bed as 
you, and yet not wholly feathers. 

B. Your uncle! 

A, “ A little more than kin, and 
less than kind.”» My mother’s 
brother, but no more like my 
mother than I to Hercules. My 
mother “was a lady; last night 
she died ;” or, to speak more ac- 
curately, she died in giving me 
birth; my father the fiddler sold 
me for drink; my sister the ballet- 
girl taught me to dance; “my name 
is Norval.” 

B. A fiddler! 
soul ! 

A, Amen to that! For the rest, 
I was baptised in a pint-pot, and 
they called me Auriol, after the 
carpenter’s cat, who was my spon- 
sor. Auriol, Auriolus, Auriolanus, 
Coriolanus, or what you will. Such 
as Iam, I am beloved by all men, 
save only managers; I have a good 
leg but a torn stocking; a defective 
shirt but a cheerful heart beneath 
it; nay, here under this waistcoat 
—under this place where once a 
waistcoat was—there is a spark, a 
divine glimmer, a prisoned fire-fly, 
which I would not exchange for a 
dinner a-day, for the savoury meats 
which you fave. 

B. Poor lad. 

A, Nay, not so poor neither. 
Listen! Do you hear that chink? 


God bless my 


It takes two coins to chink. More- 
over, I have a royal mantle; item, 
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a blunted sword; item, a plume 
twice dyed for my hat; item, a 
pair of long stockings of good silk, 
plum -coloured, but little darned; 
item, an unfailing stock of health, 
—and of spirits, for which I must 
ask your pardon. You are prob- 
ably richer that I; indeed, I ob- 
serve that your shoes are but little 
worn, and that your cob is well- 
rounded in the barrel; yet who 
knows if you are happier than I 
If I am sometimes too hungry, you 
are always overfed. 

B. You should avoid personal- 
ities. You spoke of your father as 
a violinist ? 

A, Fiddler; a bad fiddler, and a 
worse man; a poor thing, but mine 
own—my father: in our society it 
is much to have had a father. 

B. What was your father’s name ? 

A, “Old Scratch” was he called; 
methinks the name became him 
well, 

B. Can you tell me no more of 
him? 

A, Perhaps you knew him. 

B. No. 

A, He was worth knowing. He 
was a merry man when sober ; but 
he would cry in his cups: he drank 
at the fountain of a sentimental 
melancholy. And he was a regular 
man, too; you could tell the day 
of the week by my father’s eye. .Of 
a Saturday night it was dissolved 
in tears, for he was borne to bed 
weeping; on Sunday it was red 
and dry as Sahara, and he would 
often go to church with much 
groaning of the spirit; but after 
church the desert eye would slowly 
disappear like a lurid sun in mist, 
while my parent sought to forget 
the wickedness of the world; on 
the Monday it was but half open; 
on the Tuesday it was kindly senti- 
mental; but by the Wednesday it 
was a merry eye, and my father 
went cheerfully to work. Yet 
cheerful himself, he caused no 
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cheerfulness; mothers rebuked him 
for their infants’ pangs; only curs 
sang to his fiddling; and thus did 
he, who began life with a pointed 
toe and a curl on his forehead, 
teacher of the ancient art of danc- 
in 

3. He was a dancing-master ? 

A, Ay, sir; he taught the grace- 
ful art to crisp and pig-tailed maidens 
in a country town; and from that 
height he fell! First, he was extra 
fiddle, dresser, rougist, and occa- 
sional crowd to a company of strol- 
lers; and at last, as the curl grew 
thin, and the foot grew thick, he 
would even play at street corners, 
and would reap the reward of in- 
iquity, being paid the more readily 
in proportion to the harshness of 
his playing. 

B. And was he married when he 
taught dancing ? 

A, He danced into matrimony. 
He was a young and comely bache- 
lor, when he pointed the toe of ex- 
ample. Pupils came and went— 
those of finer ear went first. Among 
those who came was one, one in 
whose heart young love had lit his 
flame. She marked and loved the 
curl upon his brow. He marked and 
loved the pigtail at her neck. They 
fled together, and——excuse these 
tears; she was my mother. 

B. And her name? What was 
her name? 

A, The sacred name of wife, and 
in due time the yet more sacred 
name of mother. 

B. What was her maiden name? 

A, Her maiden name was Susan 
Tomlinson. Her father plied the 
trade of bookseller at dreamy Sand- 
wich, by the eastern sea. 

B. Good heavens! 

A. Do not swear, old man. 

(The Bishop remains silent, lost 
in thought, staring at Auriol: 
Auriol whittles.) 

B. And your sister? You spoke 
of a sister? Is she older than you? 














A, We are twins—twin blossoms 
on one stalk. 

B. And you said, I think, that 
she danced ? 

A, Yes, sir. Our mother died 
and left us. Our father melted 
from us. But ere he melted, he 
taught my sturdy sister some steps 
of the dance. Now she dances much 
and well. She is famous, while I— 
but no matter! a time will come. 

B. And your sister? A dancer’s 
profession is, I understand, beset 
by peculiar perils. Has she—is 
she—— 

A, She is. She goes straight. 


‘She is a square girl. She is as 


good a woman as stands on one 
toe in England. 

B. And her tastes? How would 
she be, for instance—excuse my 
asking such questions, but you in- 
terest me, you and your story— 
how would your sister fill a more 
secure, a more domestic position ? 

A, She can make an Irish stew 
with any cook in England. 

B. But—again pardon me—has 
she education, refinement ? 

A, If I be poor, I am honest: 
Josephine lacks culture. She has 
not her brother’s polite education ; 
the grosser baby, she is still the 
grosser; she writes with much 
action of the tongue; she knows 
not a line of Shakespeare; but to 
her honour be it said that she can 
remain on the blunted end of her 
right foot for a longer time than any 
woman of her weight in England. 

(The Bishop groans.) 

A. Now, though our songs be 

et unsung, 1 must away for Win- 
h, where I trust to find the 
salt fisherman more open than the 
loamy yokel to the touch of genius. 
Farewell, good father. 

B. Stay a moment. Shall you 
be long at Winbeach ? 

A. So long as the marine audi- 
ence afford me other victual than 
stale fish. 
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B. And your address is ane 
Theatre ? 

A. Yes. 

B. An actor has sometimes a col- 
lection—I should say a benefit. 

A, Sometimes—and sometimes 
he makes money by it. 

B. Could you not take the 
theatre for a night? If so, I— 
you have interested me so much— 
I am perplexed how to serve you— 
I would, privately—privately, of 
course—take all the sittings. 

A, Let me look on thee. Come 
to my heart, old man; and address 
your cheque to the Theatre Royal. 

B. And perhaps I could—with- 
out indelicacy—send some present, 
some useful present, to your sister. 

A, You can, and shall. You 
have nothing more to say to me? 
No? Then, farewell again. 

(Auriol goes away.) 

B. Good-bye. 

(The Bishop left alone, ambles 
up and down in sore perplexity.) 


B. My nearest kin, my nearest 
kin! What’s to be done? A 
stroller and a dancer! The scan- 
dal, the scandal! I cannot see 
my duty plain. Hi, there! Stop! 
You, sir! Mr. Auriol, hi! 

(Auriol comes back. ‘ 

A, Well? 


B. I am in great perplexity. 

A, Come to me for counsel. 

B. To you, an actor? Pardon 
me, but it is a point of conscience. 

A, I, too, have a conscience. I 
make a point of keeping one about 
me. 

‘B. Well, I will put it to you. 
It can do no harm. Your story 
has perplexed me strangely. It 
has called to my mind the case of 
a friend of mine. 

A. Ha, ha! That friend! That 
old stage friend! We all know 
him. Ilend my ear. Proceed. 


B. My friend has a somewhat 
exalted position in the world; in 
fact he is a dignitary of the—the 
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Bench;—or rather (to be more 
strictly accurate) of the Church. 

A, Nothing is proved against 
him so far. 

B. My friend had but one rela- 
tion in the world—a sister, whom 
he loved very dearly. When a 
mere boy, he was ordained, and 
went away to a distant part of the 
country. He was absorbed by his 
new work, and eager—yes, as I 
most truly believe—eager to do 
good; he was perhaps forgetful— 
yes, too forgetful of his home. 
Thus it happened that his sister— 
his dear sister—left alone—formed 
an unfortunate attachment. She 
went away with a man who taught 
—a man her inferior in every way. 
My friend strove hard to find her; 
but he failed. She kept her secret 
all these years; I only found out 
lately that her silence was the 
silence of the grave. Poor Susan! 

A. Poor friend of yours! 

B. Yes; it was terrible for my 
friend. She was dead; but she 
had left children—two children. 
My friend heard that these chil- 
dren had grown up in great free- 
dom; had, in fact, led a roving 
life; quite harmless and— even 
worthy, but a life which had un- 
fitted them, or presumably unfitted 
them, to share the sober and dec- 
orous life of my friend. They 
were both, in some way or other, 
connected with the stage. That is 
why I am moved to ask your 
advice. Advise me. And I will 
advise my friend. 

A, What is your difficulty—that 
is, the difficulty of your friend? 

B. Is he bound to make himself 
known to these people? to take 
them to his home? 

A. His near kin? 

B. His nearest kin. 

A. Should these strollers sit at 
a bishop’s table? 

B. Is it not impossible? Ought 
he to ask them? 
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A, Would they come ? 
B. Of course. What a change 
for them! From poverty to com- 
fort,—from a precarious to a settled 
and dignified life. 

A, From porter to claret,—doubt- 
ful porter to certain claret! Are 
you honest with me, lord bishop ? 

B. What would you have me 
say ? 

A, I would “have a bishop speak 
the truth. 


B.1 am_ your uncle—your 
mother’s brother. Now? 
A, I knew it. 


B. You knew it? 

A, We know that friend, we of 
the buskin: bishops and all, you 
borrow that old trick from the 
boards. I think I half knew you, 
when I saw you first. 

B. What shall I do? 

A, Nothing. 

B. Nothing! 

A. | shall think better of bishops 
for your sake. But I will not live 
with you, eat with you, or drink 
with you. Like our coats, we are 
cut differently. I should make 
your friends jump; you would 
stifle mine. Go home, good mine 
uncle, and say that you have met a 
fool i’ the forest; and, prithee, think 
better of fools, as I will think 
better of bishops. And so give me 
your hand, good uncle, and good- 
bye; and by the powers of the 
air I will never call you nunky 
again ! 

B. But your sister ? 

A, My sister shall know noth- 
ing. She would be dull as a mo- 
dern tragedy, were she tied to a 
bishop’s apron-strings ; yet for the 
weakness of woman, and for her 
itching for pantries and kitchens 
and good order, I dare not tell her. 
A linen-closet might tempt her to 
her own damnation. 

B. Hush! 
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A, She shall know nothing, and 
be happy with her dancing and 
smiling. 

B. But can I do nothing for 
her ¢ 

A, Ay, that you can. You shall 
settle something on her (be it mine 
to devise the means)—ay, and on 
your loving nephew too, pardye ! 

B. That I can do, and will. My 
lawyer shall arrange the matter 
with yours. 

A, With mine! I keep a lawyer! 
I'd as lief keep a polecat. 

B. Well, well: a not unnat- 
ural prejudice! However, I will 
speak to my lawyer, in whom I 
have perfect confidence; he will 
arrange everything without un- 
necessary publicity: he shall write 
to you to the theatre at Winbeach, 
and, if necessary, arrange a meet- 
ing. 

of) If necessary, I will risk it. 
And now I am already a man with 
an income, with so much a-year! 
Pray heaven it do no violence to 
my art,—that my wit grow not lean 
as my waist waxes. Yet I'll risk 
it. And now for the last time, 
mine uncle—your blessing, uncle. 

B. 1 give it you with a full 
heart. 

A, Ay, and with a full purse, | 
like a nabob uncle in a play: if I 
did not laugh, I should weep—and 
so no more, but thank you. 

B. And I thank you. 

A, What for? 

B. For a lesson. 

A, Good-bye. Let me hold your 
stirrup: so. And now, sg road 
lies eastward ; mine to the setting 
sun. See how the grass road lies 
golden under my feet. Chink, 
chink, two shillings to ring to- 
gether! Clink, clink, and away in 
the golden weather! Good-bye. 

B. Good-bye, my dear boy, good- 
bye. 
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ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS : 
BY ONE WHO HAS PERSONATED THEM. 


[Dear Mr. Eprror,—These two or three letters were written in the 
autumn at the instigation, and for the gratification, of a dear and gifted 
friend who has since passed away. No thought of their being made public 
was in my mind, so they naturally ran into many personal details which I 
knew would make them more interesting to an intimate friend, but which 
otherwise I should not have thought worth recording. These details, I am 
told, I could not remove without altering the nature of my slight attempts 
to illustrate by the pen characters which, with much greater pleasure to 
myself, I have had to illustrate upon the stage. The few friends who have 
seen them appear to be all of one mind, that my “ thoughts” may have an 
interest for a wider circle ;—and indeed I have been entreated, past all re- 
fusing, to give them to the world. But I confess to yielding up my own 
wish for privacy with great reluctance, all the more because the fear haunts 
me that I may appear to be dictating—to say, as it were, “ This is Shake- 
speare’s Ophelia;” whereas I only mean this is Ophelia as she has ap- 

eared to my mind—as she has lived, and lives for me. I hope this may 
be understood.—Believe me, &c., H. F. M. 
31 OnsLOw Square, Lonpon, 8. W.] 


IL—OPHELIA. 
Bryntysinio, August 10, 1880. 
*O rose of May! sweet Ophelia!” 


Anp so you ask me, my friend,  asI do. It hurts me to hear her 


indeed I may almost say that you 
insist,—after our late talk over her, 
that I should put down in writing 
my idea of Ophelia, that you may 
make, as you say, a new study of 
her character. 

Accustomed as you are to write 
fluently all your thoughts, you will 
hardly believe what a difficult task 
= have set me. My views of 

hakespeare’s women have been 
wont to take their shape in the liv- 
ing portraiture of the stage, and not 
in words. I have, in imagination, 
lived their lives from the very begin- 
ning to the end; and Ophelia, as 
I have pictured her, is so unlike 
what I hear and read about her, 
and have seen, that I can scarcely 
hope to make any one think of her 


spoken of, as she often is, as a weak 
creature, wanting in truthfulness, 
in purpose, in force of character, 
and only interesting when she loses 
the little wits she had. And yet 
who can wonder that a character so 
delicately outlined, and shaded in 
with strokes so fine, should be of- 
ten gravely misunderstood ? 

Faint and delicate, however, as 
these shadowings are, they are yet 
so true to nature, and, at the same 
time, so full of suggestion, that I 
look on Ophelia as one of the 
strongest proofs our great master 
has left us of his belief in the 
actor’s art (his own), and of his 
trust in the power of filling up, at 
least by sympathetic natures, and 
of giving full and vivid life to, the 
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creatures of his brain. Without 
this belief, could he have written 
as he did, when boys and beardless 
youths were the only representatives 
of his women on the stage? Yes, 
he must have looked beyond “the 
ignorant present,” and known that 
a time would come when women, 
true and worthy, should find it a 
glory to throw the best part of their 
natures into these ideal types which 
he has left to testify to his faith in 
womanhood, and to make them liv- 
ing realities for thousands to whom 
they would else have been un- 
known. Think of a boy as Juliet! 
as “ heavenly Rosalind !” as “ divine 
Imogen!” or the gracious lady of 
Belmont, “richly left,” but still 
more richly endowed by nature— 
“The poor rude world,” says Jessica, 
“hath not her fellow.”—Think of 
a boy as Miranda, Cordelia, Her- 
mione, Desdemona, who “was 
heavenly true,” — as the bright 
Beatrice, and so on, through all the 
wondrous gallery! How could any 
youth, however gifted and specially 
trained, even faintly suggest these 
fair and noble women to an audi- 
ence? Woman’s words coming from 
a man’s lips, a man’s heart, — it 
seems monstrous to think of! One 
quite pities Shakespeare, who had 
to put up with seeing his brightest 
creations thus marred, misrepre- 
sented, spoiled. 

But to come back to Ophelia. 
She was one of the pet dreams 
of my girlhood,—partly, perhaps, 
from the mystery of her madness. 
In my childhood I was much alone, 
—taken early away from school be- 
cause of delicate health; often sent 
to spend months at the sea, in the 
charge of kind but busy people, 
who, finding me happy with my 
books on the beach, left me there 
long hours by myself. I had begged 
from home the Shakespeare I had 
been used to read there,—an acting 
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edition by John Kemble. This 
and the Arabian Nights—how dear 
these books were to me! Then 
I had the Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Satan 
was my great hero. I think I 
knew him by heart. His address 
to the council I have often de- 
claimed to the waves, when sure of . 
being unobserved. I had also a 
translation—I do not know whose 
(poor enough, but good enough for 
me then)—of Dante’s Inferno, some 
lines of which sank deep into my 
heart. I have not seen the book 
for years and years; but they are 
still there. 
ish fati ob = a 
0 
Hor tot on ae oe cammpled in state 
The soul wins fame!” 


How often since, in life’s hard 
struggles and troubles, have these 
lines helped me! 

My books were indeed a strange 
medley, but they were all that were 
within my reach, and I found them 
satisfying. They filled my young 
heart and mind with what fasci- 
nated me most, the gorgeous, the 
wonderful, the grand, the heroic, 
the self-denying, the self-devoting. 

Like all children, I kept, as a 
rule, my greatest delight to myself. — 
I remember on some occasions, after 
I had returned home to my usual 
studies, when a doubt arose about 
some passage which had happened 
to be in my little storehouse, being 
able to repeat whole chapters and 
scenes of my favourites to the 
amused ears of those about me. 
But I never revealed how much 
my life was wrapt up in them, even 
to my only sister, dear as she was 
to me. She was many years older 
than myself, and too fond of fun 
to share in my day - and - night 
dreams. I knew I should only be 
laughed at or quizzed. 

Thus I had lived again and again 
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through the whole childhood and 
lives of many of Shakespeare’s 
heroines, long before it was my 
happy privilege to impersonate and 
make them, in my fashion, my own. 
During the few years I acted under 
Mr. Macready’s management, almost 
the first, as you know, in my 
theatrical life, I was never called 
upon to act the character of Ophe- 
lia,—I suppose because the little 
snatches of song (merely what we 
call the humming of a tune) kept 
still alive the tradition that an ac- 
complished singer was required for 
the part. I had my wish, however, 
when in Paris, a little later, I was 
asked, as a favour, to support Mr. 
Macready in Hamlet by acting 
Ophelia. I need not say how ner- 
vous I felt,—all the more because 
of this singing tradition. The per- 
formances were given in the Salle 
Ventadour, on the “ off-nights” of 
the Italian Opera. 

Oh how difficult it is, however 
much you have lived in a thing, to 
make real your own ideal, and give 
it an utterance and a form! To 
add to my fright, I was told just 
before entering on the scene, that 
Grisi, and many others of the Italian 
group, were sitting in a private box 
on the stage. But I believe I sang 
in tune, and soon forgot her and 
all. Icould not help feeling that 
I somehow drew my audience with 
me. And what an audience it was! 
No obtrusive noisy applause, for 
there was no organised claque for 
the English plays; but what an in- 
describable atmosphere of sympathy 
surrounded you! Every tone was 
heard, every look was watched, felt, 
appreciated. I seemed lifted into 
“an ampler ether, a diviner air.” 
Think, if this were so in Desdemona, 
in Ophelia, what it must have been 
to act Juliet to them! I was ina 
perfect ecstasy of delight. I re- 
member that, because of the curtail- 
ment of some of the scenes in 


Romeo and Juliet (the brilliant 
Mercutio was cut out), I had to 
change my dress very quickly and 
came to the side-scene breathless. 
I said something to Mr. Serle, the 
acting manager, about the hot haste 
of it all,—no pause to gather one- 
self up for the great exertion that 
was to follow. He replied, “ Never 
mind, you will feel no fatigue after 
this.” And he was right. The 
inspiration of the scene is at all 
times the best anodyne to pain and 
bodily fatigue. But who could 
think of either before an audience 
so sensitively alive to every touch 
of the artist’s hand ? 

But to return to poor Ophelia. 
I learned afterwards that, among 
the audience, when I played her 
first, were many of the finest minds 
in Paris; and these found “ most 
pretty things” to say of the Ophe- 
lia to which I had introduced them. 
Many came after the play to my 
dressing-room in the French fashion, 
—to say them, I suppose; but hav- 
ing had the same scene to go through 
before, after Desdemona, the char- 
acter in which I first appeared in 
Paris, my English shyness took me 
out of the theatre as soon as I had 
finished and before the play ended. 
All this was of course pleasant. 
But really what gratified me most, 
was to learn that Mr. Macready, 
sternest of critics, watched me on 
each night in the scenes of the 
fourth act; and among the many 
kind things he said, I cannot forget 
his telling me that I had thrown 
a new light for him on the part, 
and that he had never known the 
mad scenes even touched before. 
How I treated them specially, it 
would be difficult to describe to 
you in words, because they were the 
outcome of the whole character and 
life of Ophelia, as these had shaped 
themselves in my youthful dream. 

And now to tell you, as nearly 
as I can, what that dream was. ~ 
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I pictured Ophelia to myself as 
the motherless child of an elderly 
Polonius. His young wife had first 
given him a son, Laertes, and had 
died a few years later, after giving 
birth to the poor little Ophelia. 
The son takes much after his fa- 
ther, and, his student-life over, 
seeks his pleasure in the gayer 
life and country of France; fond 
of his little sister in a patronis- 
ing way, in their rare meetings, 
but neither understanding nor 
caring to understand her nature 
at all. 

The baby Ophelia was left, as I 
fancy, to the kindly, but thoroughly 
unsympathetic tending of country 
folk, who knew little of “inland 
nurture.” Think of her, sweet, 
fond, sensitive, tender-hearted, the 
offspring of a delicate dead mother, 
cared for only by roughly mannered 
and uncultured natures! One can 
see the lonely child, lonely from 
choice, with no playmates of her 
kind, wandering by the streams, 
plucking flowers, making wreaths 
and coronals, learning the names of 
all the wild flowers in glade and 
dingle, having many pet ones, list- 
ening with eager ears, and lulled 
to sleep at night by the country 
songs, whose words and melodies 
(the former, in true country fashion, 
not too refined or modest) come 
back to her memory again vividly, 
as such things strangely but surely 
do, only when her wits have flown. 
Thus it is that, when she has been 
“ blasted with ecstasy,” all the coun- 
try customs return to her mind: 
the manner of burying the dead, 
the strewing the grave with flowers, 
“at his head, a grass-green turf; 
at his heels, a stone,”—with all the 
other country ceremonies. I think 
it important to keep in view this 
part of her supposed life, because 
it puts to flight all the coarse sug- 
gestions which unimaginative critics 
have sometimes made, to explain 








how Ophelia came to have in her 
mind snatches of: such ballads as 
are scarcely to be expected from a 
young and cultured gentlewoman’s 
lips. 

When we see Ophelia first, this 
“Rose of May” is just budding; 
and, indeed, it is as a bud, never as 
a full flower, that she lived her brief 
life. 


_* Et, rose,—elle a vécu, ce que vivent ids 


roses, 
L’espace d’un matin.” 


She was still very young, in. 


her early "teens, according to what 
Laertes says, when he last sees her. 
We can imagine her formal, cour- 
tierly father, on one of his rare and 
stated visits to his country home 
- spared from his loved Court 
uties), noting with surprise his 
little daughter grown into the pro- 
mise of a charming womanhood. 
The tender beauty of this budding 
rose must be no longer left to blush 
unseen; this shy, gentle nature 
must be developed, made into some- 
thing more worthy of her rank. 
She must imbibe the Court culture, 
and live in its atmosphere. She 
must become a Court lady; and 
this hitherto halfforgotten flower 


must be made to expand, under his _ 


own eye and teaching, into the 
beauty of a full-blown hothouse 
exotic, 

When we first see her, we may 
fairly suppose that she has been 
only a few months at Court. It 
has taken off none of the bloom of 
her beautiful nature. That is pure 
and fresh and simple as she brought 
it from her country home. One 
change has taken place, and this a 
great one. Her heart has been 
touched, and has found its ideal in 
the one man about the Court most 
likely to reach it, both from his 
rare and attractive personal qual- 
ities, and a certain loneliness in his 
position not very unlike her own. 
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How could she but feel flattered— 
drawn towards this romantic, des- 
olate Hamlet, the observed of all 
observers, whose “music vows” 
have been early whispered in her 
ears? On the other hand, what 
sweet repose it must have been to 
the tired, moody scholar, soldier, 
prince, dissatisfied with the world 
and all its ways, to open his heart 
to her, and to hear the shy yet 
eloquent talk, which he would woo 
from her,—to watch the look and 
manner and movements of this 
graceful child of nature — watch, 
too, her growing wonder at all her 
new surroundings, the Court cere- 
monies, the strange diversities of 
character, and the impressions made 
upon her by them,—what delight 
to trace and analyse the workings 
of this pure impressionable mind, 
all the more interesting and won- 
derful to him because of the con- 
trast she presented to the parent 
stem! In all this there was for 
him the subtle charm, which the 
deep ne gray eg intellect must 
ever find in the pure unconscious 
innocence and wisdom of a guile- 
less heart. 

One can see how the pompous 
officiousness and the platitudes of 
Polonius irritate Hamlet beyond 
expression. What a contrast the 
daughter presents to him! Rest- 
ful, intelligent, unobtrusive, alto- 
gether charming, and whom he 
loves “Best, O most best, believe 
it.” “Thine evermore, most dear 
lady, whilst this machine is to him, 
Hamlet.” And to Ophelia, how 
great must have been the attrac- 
tion of an intercourse with a mind 
like Hamlet’s, when she first saw 
him, and had been sought by his 
“solicitings”? How alluring, how 
subtly sweet to one hitherto so 
lonely, so tender-hearted, shy, and 
diffident of her power to please; 
yet, though she knew it not, so 
well fitted to understand and to 


appreciate all the finest qualities of 
the young lord Hamlet! We see 
how often and often they had met, 
by Polonius’s own telling. Nor 
could he possibly have been ignorant 
that they did so meet. He says :— 


* But what t you 
When I had seen this hot love on 


(As I porveived it, I must tell you that, 
‘ore my daughter told me.) 


Then, all that her brother says 
to her shows complete indifference 
to her feelings. I never could get 
over the shock of his lecturing her, 
“touching the lord Hamlet,” when 
we first see them together as he is 
starting for France. Poor maiden! 
to have this treasured secret of her 
inner life, her very life, her very 
soul, a secret so sweet, so sacred, 
so covered over as she thinks from 
all eyes,—thus dragged rudely to 
the light; discussed in the most 
commonplace tone, and her very 
maidenly modesty questioned ! 
Who will say she is not truthful, 
when on being asked, as she is 
soon after, by her father, “ What 
is’t, Ophelia, he hath said to you?” 
she replies at once, notwithstanding 
all her pain, “So please you, some- 
thing touching the lord Hamlet’? 
Think how her sensitive, delicate 
nature must again have shrunk and 
quivered, while listening to the 
cautious and worldly platitudes of 
her father, which follow! Then, 
to be commanded to deny herself 
to the one being dear to her, and 
with whom she has sympathy; and 
what a feeling of degradation as 
well as anguish must have been 
behind the few words she utters! 
“T shall obey, my lord.” 

Ophelia naturally had her atten- 
dants whose duty it was to tell her 
father of these meetings, and who 
evidently did so. They were clearly 
not objected to by him, and he let 
the interviews go on, till he thought 
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it might be as well, by interfering, 
to find out if Hamlet were in earnest 
in his attachment, and if it would 
be sanctioned by the king and 
queen. By this interference his 
worldly wisdom overreached itself. 
It came at the wrong, the worst 
time. He bids Ophelia deny Ham- 
let access to her, trusting that this 
will make him openly avow his 
love; and, of course, in entire 
ignorance of the fearful scene, the 
dread revelation, which had mean- 
while taken place, and which was 
to cut Hamlet’s life in twain, to 
obliterate from it all “trivial fond 
records,” and to shake to its foun- 
dations all faith in womanhood, 
hitherto most sacred to him in the 
mame and person of his mother, 
the mother whom from his boy- 
hood he had fondly loved, and 
whom he had seen so cherished 
and adored by his dead father. 

Pause a moment with me, and 
think of the extraordinary attrac- 
tions of this mother. Another 
Helen of Troy she seems to me, 
in the subtle fascination which she 
exercises on all who come within 
her influence; not perhaps de- 
signedly, but like the Helena of 
the second part of Goethe’s Faust, 
by an untoward fate which drew 
on all insensibly to love her. 


““ Wehe mb a Welch streng Ge- 


bhgeey mich, iiberall der Manner Busen 
théren, dass sie weder sich 
Noch sonst ein Wiirdiges verschonten.” 


““Woe’s me, what ruthless fate 
Pursues me, that, where’er I go, I thus 
Befool men’s senses, so they not respect 
Themselves, nor aught that’s worthy !” 


What a picture is presented of the 
depth of her husband’s love, in Ham- 
let’s words that he would not “ be- 
teem the winds of heaven visit her 
cheek too roughly”! And this spell 
still exercises itself upon his spirit 
after his death. Observe how ten- 











derly he calls Hamlet’s attention to 
the queen in the closet scene— 


hh SR: GO SNe. AOE 
On, ‘step between her and her fighting 


Claudius, his successor, perils his 
soul for her. She is his all in all. 
See what he says of her— 


** She’s so conjunctive to my life and 
That, as the star moves not but in his 
Lcould not but by her.” 


She is tenderness itself to her 
son. “The queen his mother,” 
says Claudius, “lives almost by his 
looks.” 

I cannot believe that Gertrude 
knew anything of the murder of 
her husband. His spirit does not 
even hint that she was privy to it; 
if she had been, could he have 
spoken of her so tenderly as he 
does? Hamlet, in the height of 
his passion, does indeed charge her 
with this guilty knowledge in the 
words— 

** Almost as bad, a ent 


As kill a king, “and 


marry with his 


jo he calls Claudius in her 


“a murderer and a villain,” 


en in both cases the imputation 
clearly wakens no echo in her soul; 
and she puts it down, with much 
else that he says, to “the heat and 
flame of his distemper.” “The 
black and grained spots” in her 
soul, of which she speaks, are the 
stings of her awakened conscience, 
to which her husband’s spirit had 
warned Hamlet to leave her—re- 
morse for her too soon forgetfulness 
of her noble husband, and her 
almost immediate marriage with 
his brother, the shame of which 
Hamlet’s passionate words have 
brought home to her so unexpect- 
edly and so irresistibly. 
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Gertrude evidently sees with sat- 
isfaction the growing love between 
Hamlet and helia. She loves 
the “sweet maid,” and hopes to 
see their betrothal, and to strew 
her bridal bed. On her side, 
Ophelia had felt fully the gra, 
cious kindness of the queen; had 
gratefully returned the affection 
shown to her; and, like the rest, 
had been drawn towards her by 
her beauty and winning gracious- 
ness. A proof of this breaks out 
in her madness, when she clamours 
for, and will not be denied, the 
presence of “the beauteous majesty 
of Denmark.” 

Ophelia’s conduct in reference to 
the meeting with Hamlet, concerted 
by her father and the king, has 
drawn upon her head a world of 
surely unjust censure and indig- 
nation. When the poor girl is 
brought, half willingly, half un- 
willingly, to that (for her) fatal 
interview, we must not forget 
the previous one, described by her 
to her father, when she rushes 
in affrighted, and recounts Ham- 
Jet’s sudden and forbidden intru- 
sion upon her in her closet, where 
she was sewing; presenting an 
appearance such as no sane gentle- 
man could make before a lady— 
slovenly, “his stockings foul’d, un- 

rd, and down-gyved to his 
ankle,” the woe-worn look, the 
sigh so piteous and profound, the 
eyes, as he went backwards out of 

e chamber, bending to the last 
their light upon herself. Her 
father’s interpretation is, that “he 
is mad for her love;” the special 
cause for this outbreak, that “she 
did repel his letters, and denied 
his access.” Here his worldly wis- 
dom is again at fault. 


“T am sorry, that with better heed and 
judgment, 

I had not quoted him ; I feared he did 
but trifle, 

And meant to wreck thee.” 








All this is startling and sad enough, 
but not entirely hopeless or remedi- 
less. Ophelia has at least the solace 
of hoping, believing, that she is be- 
loved by her “soul’s idol.” Could 
she, then, but see him once again, 
she might learn whether Hamlet’s 
strange agitation were really what 
was represented,—whether, as her 
father had said, he were indeed 
“mad for her love”! In this 
state of mind, surely she is not 
to be much blamed, or judged very 
harshly, if she consented to lend 
herself to the arrangement. proposed 
by her father; acutely painful 
though it must have been to her 
fine nature, after denying him ac- 
cess to her repeatedly, thus to 
thrust herself upon her lover's 
notice, and become, as it were, 
the partner in a trick, She has, 
too, the sanction of his mother the 
queen, who says :— 


Mo for your Part, ro 1 do wish, 
Of Hamlets wildness: s0 shall'T ‘hope 
Wi bring him to his wonted wa: i 
To both your honours.” ss td 
Her fault, if fault it were, was 
cruelly expiated. She will test his 
affection by offering to return his 
love-tokens, his gifts and letters— 
anything to end this torturing sus- 
pense. We can believe how cauti- 
ously, how tenderly her approaches 
are made to this so deeply loved, 
and, as she fears, afflicted one. That 
Ophelia should, after denying her 
presence to him, thus place herself 
in Hamlet’s path, and challenge his 
notice, at once excites in his mind 
a suspicion of some device to cir- 
cumvent him. Saluting her at 
first gently, his tone alters, as he 
sees in the ‘offer of the return of 
his “remembrances” a repetition of 
the plot laid for him before in the 
persons of Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern. That he is again to be 
thus played with, and that this 
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innocent girl, as he had thought 
her, should Jend herself to entrap 
him, drives him past his patience ; 
and without mercy he soon begins 
to pour down upon her the full 
vials of his wrath. In their last 
interview he had been touchingly 
gentle and -sad: voiceless,—show- 
ing a pathos beyond words: like 
the reluetant parting of the soul 
from the body. Now, his rude 
meaningless words, his violent 
manner, his shrill voice, “out of 
tune and harsh,” the absence of 
all courtesy, convince her that he 
is mad indeed, How can it be 
otherwise? In all their former 
intercourse he had appeared to 
her as 


“The expectancy and rose of the fair 
state, 

The om of fashion, and the mould of 
orm, 

The observed of all observers!” 


His gifts were offered to her with 
“words of so sweet breath com- 
posed, as made the things more 
rich,” 

He could not be more pitiless 
if the worst of her sex stood there, 
and not this young creature, this 
tender willow, swaying, bending 
before the storm-bursts of his 
wrath, the cutting winds of his 
fierce words. Many of these words, 
these reproaches, must have passed 
harmless over the innocent heart 
which did not know their mean- 
ing. But what a picture (who 
could paint it?) is that of the 
stunned, bewildered, heart - stricken 
lamb, thus standing alone to bear 
the sins of all her sex thrown at 
her! She can only whisper a 
prayer or two for him,—no thought 
of her own desolation comes to her 
then. “O, heip him, you sweet 
heavens!” “ Heavenly powers, re- 
store him!” When suddenly chal- 
lenged, “ Where’s your father?” 
the question recalls to her remem- 
brance what she has for the time 


is at this very moment acting the 
degrading of eavesdropper. 
What can she do but stammer 
out in reply, “At home, my 
lord”? Shall she expose the old 
man, when thus called to answer 
for him, to the insults, the violence 
of Hamlet’s mad anger, which must 
have fallen upon him had she told 
the truth? No; like Desdemona 
she faces the falsehood, and to 
screen her father, takes it upon 
her own soul, “O, who has done 
this deed?” “Nobody; I myself. 
Farewell; Commend me to my 
kind lord.” Who thinks of con- 
demning Desdemona? As Emilia 
says, “Oh, she was heavenly true.” 
And yet I have seen Ophelia’s an- 
swer brought forward as a proof of 
her weakness; and this weakness 
of character asserted to be the 
cause of Hamlet’s failure, or, at 
least, to play an important part 
in the tragedy of his character. 
Such weakness I call strength, in 
the highest, most noble, because 
most self-forgetting, sense of the 
word. 

And so Ophelia, in her “ weak- 
ness,” fears to tell the truth, lest, 
in this too terrible paroxysm of 
madness which now possesses him, 
Hamlet might possibly kill her old 
father. But this is soon to follow, 
and proves to be the drop too 
much in her cup of lonely an- 
guish. When Hamlet has left the 
scene, even then not a sob is heard, 
no tears are shed: there is no time 
yet for self-pity. Her soul’s agony 
is too deep for tears,—beyond all 
utterance of the common kind. 
First in her thoughts is the “noble 
mind o’erthrown,” and “ most sov- 
ereign reason, like sweet bells 
jangled.” At last, when she has 
gone through the catalogue of his 
rare virtues, his princely qualities, 
his noble attributes,—‘“ all quite, 
quite down” !—at the end she looks 
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forgotten in deeper matter, that he 
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at herself,—she who had “suck’d 
the honey of his music vows.” 
What is left for her!—for her 
“of ladies most deject and wretch- 
ed”? “QO, woe is me! To have 
seen what I have seen, see what 
I see!” This is all she says, “still 
harping on” Hamlet. 
In the usual stage arrangement 
helia leaves the scene with these 
words. But how much more touch- 
ing is Shakespeare’s idea that she 
shall remain! Her heartless father, 
knowing nothing, seeing nothing 
of the tragedy that is going on 
before his eyes, unconscious. from 
first to last how deeply she has 
been wounded, and still treating 
her merely as a tool, says, 
elia! 


* How now, 
Hamlet 


Fm aot not tellus what Lo: 
We heard it all.” 


He and the king had only eyes 
and ears for Hamlet; and so she 
drifts away from them into a shore- 
less “sea of troubles,” unheeded 
and unmissed. 

We see her once again, playing a 
sort of automaton part in the play- 
scene—sitting patiently, watcbfully, 
with eyes only for the poor stricken 
one who asks to lay his head on 
her lap. You see, in the little that 
passes between them, how gently 
she treats her wayward, smitten 
lover. And then, having no clue 
to his trouble, no thread by which 
to link it with the past, she is 
scared away, with the rest, at what 
—_— to be a fresh outbreak of 

amlet’s malady. By this time 
her own misery and desolation must 
have come fully home to her,—her 
hurt mind, her wrecked happiness 
must be more than the young un- 
accustomed spirit, can dand up 
against. She is not likely, after 
the previous experience, to seek 
solace in her father’s sympathy: 
nor is hers a nature to seek it any- 
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where. If found, it must have 
come to her by the way. The 
queen is, by this time, ee up 
in her own griefs,— inclined to con- 
fess herself to Heaven, repent what’s 
past. “O Hamlet! thou hast cleft 
my heart in twain.” “ What shall 
Ido?’ She is grieved enough for 
Ophelia when she sees her “ dis- 
tract,” but has had no time to waste 
upon her amid her own numerous 
fast-growing cares,—not even, as it 
seems, to break to her the news of 
her father’s death. There might 
have been some drop of comfort, if 
she had told Ophelia, as she told the 
king, “‘ He weeps for what is done!” 
Most likely, in the usual marvel- 
loving way of common people, the 
news of Polonius’s death by Ham- 
let’s hand was conveyed hurriedly, 
without any preparation, to Ophe- 
lia’s ears, by her attendants. Shock 
upon shock! The heart already 
stricken, the young brain undiscip- 
lined in life’s storms, and in close 
and subtle sympathy with him who 
was her very life,—she catches in- 
sensibly the infection of his mind’s 
disease, her wits go wandering after 
his, and, like him, she falls down, 
—* quite, quite down.” One feels 
the mercifulness ‘of this. The 
“sweet Heavens,” to which she 
had appealed to help Hamlet, had 
helped her! Her mind, in losing 
memory, loses the remembrance of 
all the woful past, and goes back 
to her childhood, with its simple 
folk-lore and nursery-rhymes. Still, 
through all this, we have the indiea- 
tion of dimly remembered wrongs 
and griefs. She says she hears 
“There’s tricks i’ the world, and 
hems, and beats her heart; .. . 
speaks things in doubt, that carry 
but half sense, ... would make 
one think there might be thought, 
though nothing sure, yet much 
unhappily.” But the deeper suffer- 
ing—the love and grief together— 
cannot (perhaps never could) find 
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expression in words. The soul’s 
wreck, the broken heart, are seen 
only by Him who knows all. Hap- 
pily, there is no vulgar comment 
made upon the deep affection which 
she so silently cherished,—no 
rude pitying words. “O! this,” 
says the king, “is the poison of 
deep grief ; it springs all from her 
father’s death.” Laertes says :— 


**O rose of May ! 
O Heavens ! is’t possible, a young maid’s 
wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man’s life ?” 


He comes a little nearer the truth 
in what follows :— 


“ Nature is fine in love: and, where ’tis 


e. 
It sends some precious instance of itself 
After the thing it loves.” 


But one sees he has not the faintest 
insight into the real cause of her 
loss of wits. The revenge he seeks 
upon Hamlet is for his father— 


“.... his means of death, his obscure 
burial,— 
No a hy, sword, nor hatchment o’er 
ms 


es, 
No noble rite, nor formal ostentation,— 
Cry to be heard, as ’twere from heaven to 


earth, 
That I must call’t in question.” 


A matter of family pride in Laertes, 
as well as grief for his father’s loss. 
Then at her grave, he says— 


**O, treble woe 
Fall ten times treble on that curséd head, 
Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious 


sense 
Deprived thee of !—” 


Only “when they shall meet at 
compt” will even Hamlet know 
the grief he has brought upon, the 
wrong he has done to, this deep and 
guileless spirit. So far as we see, he 
has indeed blotted her from his mind 
asa “trivial fond record.” He is 
so self-centred, so wrapped up in 
his own suffering, that he has no 
thought to waste on the delicate 
girl whom he had wooed with such 

















































a “fire of love,” and had taught to 
listen to his most honeyed vows. 
He casts her from him like a worth- 
less weed, without a word of explana- 
tion or a quiver of remorse. t us 
hope that when he sees her grave 
his conscience stings him; but be- 
yond ranting wm than Laertes 
about what he would do for her 
sake—and she dead /—there is not 
much sign of his love being worthy, 
at any time, of the sweet life lost 
for it. 

Perhaps you will think that, in 
the fulness of my sympathy for 
Ophelia, I feel too little for Ham- 
let. But this is not really so. One 
cannot judge Hamlet’s actions by 
ordinary rules. He is involved in 
the meshes of a ruthless destiny, 
from which by nature and temper- 
ament he is powerless to extricate 
himself. In the infirmity of a char- 
acter which expends its force in 
words and shrinks from resolute 
action, he drags down Ophelia un- 
consciously with him. They are 
the victims of the same inexorable 
fate. I could find much to say in 
explanation and in extenuation of 
the shortcomings of one on whom 
a task was laid which he of all 
men, by the essential elements of 
his character, seemed least fitted to 
accomplish. 

But you see, I only touch upon 
his character, so far as it bears upon 
Ophelia, on what he is and has been 
to her. Before the story begins, he 
has offered her his love “ in honour- 
able fashion.” Then we hear from 
her of the silent interview which 
so affrights her. After this, when 
for the first time we see them to- 
gether, he treats her as only a 
madman could, and in a way which 
not even his affectation of madness 
ean excuse. Again, in the Play 
scene which follows, the same wil- 
fulness, even insolence, of manner 
is shown to her. Now, whatever 
his own troubles, perplexities, heart- 
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breaks, might be, it is hard to find 
an apology for such usage of one 
whose heart he could not but know 
he had won. He is even tenderer, 
more considerate, to his mother, 
whom he thinks so wanton and so 
guilty, than to this young girl, 
whom he has “importuned with 
love,” and “given countenance to 
his speech with almost all the holy 
vows of heaven.” 

I cannot, therefore, think that 
Hamlet comes out well in his rela- 
tions with Ophelia. I do not for- 
get what he says at her grave :— 


** Tloved Ophelia; forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum!” 


But I weigh his actions against 
his words, and find them wanting. 
The very language of his letter to 
Ophelia, which Polonius reads to 
the king and queen, has not the 
true ring in it. It comes from the 
head, and not from the heart—it 
is a string of euphuisms, which 
almost justifies Laertes’ warning to 
his sister, that the “trifling of 
Hamlet’s favour” is but “the per- 
fume and suppliance of a minute.” 
Hamlet loves, I have always felt, 
only in a dreamy, imaginative way, 
with a love as deep, perhaps, as 
ean be felt by a nature fuller of 
thought and contemplation than of 
sympathy and passion. Ophelia 
does not sway his whole being, per- 
haps no woman could, as he sways 
hers. Had she done so, not even 
the task imposed upon him by his 
father’s spirit could have made him 
blot her love from his mind as 
“a trivial fond record,” for it would 
have been interwoven inseparably 
with his soul once and for ever. 
When Ophelia comes before us 
for the last time, with her lap full 
of flowers, to pay all honour and 
reverence, as she thinks, in country 
fashion, to her father’s grave, the 
brother is by her side, of whom she 


had said before, most significantly, 
that he should “know of it.” “I 
cannot choose but weep, to think 
they should lay him i’ the cold 

ound.” Then he can lavish in 
her heedless ears the kind phrases, 
the words of love, of which in her 
past days he had been too sparing. 
“O rose of May! dear maid, kind 
sister, sweet Ophelia!” But the 
smiles are gone which would once 
have greeted these kind words. He 
has passed out of her memory, even 
as she had passed out of his, when 
he was “ treading the primrose path 
of dalliance” in sunny France. 
She has no thought but to bury 
the dead—her dead love—her old 
father taking the outward form of 
it. Even the flowers she has 
gathered have little beauty or 
sweetness,—“ rosemary for remem- 
brance; pray you, love, remember :” 
—he has said he never gave her 
aught! “I loved you not”—* rue,” 
for desolation; fennel, and colum- 
bines—a daisy, the only pleasant 
flower ;—with pansies for thoughts. 
Violets she would give, but cannot. 
“ They withered all” with her dead 
love. 

To Ophelia’s treatment of her 
brother in this scene, I ventured to 
give a character which I cannot 
well describe, but which, as I took 
care it should not be obtrusive, and 
only as a part of the business of the 
scene, I felt sure that my great 
master, the actor-author, would not 
have objected. I tried to give not 
only his words, but, by a sympa- 
thetic interpretation, his deeper 
meaning—a meaning to be appre- 
hended only by that sympathy 
which arises in, and is the imag- 
ination of, the heart. 

When Laertes approaches Ophelia, 
something in his voice and look, 
brings back a dim flitting remem- 
brance ; she gives him of her flowers, 
and motions him to share in the 
obsequies she is paying. When 
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her eyes next fall upon him, she 
associates him somehow with the 
“tricks i’ the world.” A faint 
remembrance comes over her of his 
warning words, of the shock they 
gave her, and of the misery which 
came so soon afterwards. These 
she pieces together with her “half 
sense,” and thinks he is the cause 
of all. She looks upon him with 
doubt, even aversion; and, when 
he would approach her, shrinks 
away with threatening gestures and 
angry looks. All this was shown 
only at intervals, and with pauses 
between,—mostly by looks and 
slight action,—a fitful vagueness 
being indicated throughout. The 
soul of sense being gone, the sweet 
mind had become “such stuff as 
dreams are made of.” The body 
bore some resemblance to the rose 
of May; but it was only as the 
casket without the jewel. Nothing 
was left there of the thoughtful, 
reticent, gentle Ophelia. The un- 
obtrusive calm which had formerly 
marked her demeanour had changed 
to waywardness. The forcing her 
way into the presence of the queen, 
where she had been used to go 
only when called, clamouring for 











her will, and with her winks, nods, 
and gestures, “strewing dangerous 
conjectures in ill-breeding minds,” 
tells with a terrible emphasis how 
all is changed, and how her reason 
too has become “like sweet bells 
jangled, out of tune and harsh.” 

Poor rose of May! Who does not 
give a sigh, a sob of grief, at miser- 
able Gertrude’s beautiful account of 
the watery death of this fragile bud, 
cut down by a cold spring storm, 
before her true midsummer had ar- 
rived? She sings her own requiem, 
and carries the flowers of her inno- 
cence along with her to the end. 
Like the fabled swan, with her 
death-song on her lips, she floats 
unconsciously among the water- 
lilies, till the kindly stream em- 
braces and takes her to itself, 
and to “that blessed last of deaths, 
where death is dead.” 

Dear friend, these are little better 
than rough notes. I have written 
much, yet seem to have said noth- 
ing. “Piece out my imperfections 
with your thoughts.” 

Yours always affectionately, 

Heena Faverr Martin. 


To. Miss GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY. 
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A TALE.—BY RUDOLPH LINDAU, 


Tue fast train from London to 
Paris, vid Folkestone and Boulogne, 
stops for a few minutes at Verton— 
an unimportant station where pas- 
sengers are rarely set down or taken 
up. In general, the engine merely 
renews its supply of water, and the 
train proceeds on its way. 

We were seven in the same car- 
- ¢ one fiercely hot day in July, 
and we had been grumbling, ever 
since we left Boulogne, at the par- 
simony of the company which, in 
order to avoid adding a carriage, 
had thus crowded us, when sud- 
denly, at Verton, just as the train 
was moving off, the door of our 
carriage was hastily opened, and an 
eighth—and most unwelcome—fel- 
low-traveller made his appearance. 

I occupied a corner near the door 
by which he entered. On my right 
an Englishman was sleeping sound- 
ly; and in front of him was the 
only vacant seat. It was filled with 
rugs, umbrellas, and other articles 
which we had all thrown there. 
Next to this unoccupied place, and 
opposite to me, sat a young man 
of about twenty-five, as to whose 
nationality I had entertained some 
doubts, until he drew from his 
pocket a cigarette-casé in solid 
silver, filled with Russian papyros. 
He selected one of these, squeezed 
it gently between his fingers, and 
lighted it by means of a long match 
attached to the case. He then in- 
haled the smoke with a deep breath, 
and afterwards exhaled it, with a 
ap weg look of enjoyment, through 

is fine and well-cut nostrils. 

This 


oung Russian, who wore a 


fashionable travelling suit, seemed 
out of health. His manners were 


I. 





He was 
very tall and thin, and, from the 
olive hue of his complexion, he 
might have been mistaken for a 


those of a gentleman. 


Spaniard or a Brazilian. The long, 
slender fingers of his well-shaped 
hand seemed endowed with stran 

flexibility, and were constantly 
stroking the long moustache which 
covered his upper lip. His small, 
regular, well-set teeth were of daz- 
zling whiteness. His dark brown 
hair was short and very thick; it 
grew low down upon the forehead 
and upon the back of the neck, 
covering the narrow, elongated 
cranium, as with a dark fur cap. 
The youthful mouth, with its full 
ruddy lips, betrayed a nervous 
temperament, a kind, weak, and 
irresolute nature, and served to 
render attractive a countenance 
which otherwise might have ap- 
peared uninteresting, and even, to 
a certain degree, repellant. But the 
most striking feature in the face of 
my vis-a-vis were his eyes, which 
were round, black, set wide apart, 
and of exceeding brightness. They 
were restless to an almost wearying 
degree—wandering from one object 
to another, though from time to 
time they would be riveted on one 
or other of his fellow-travellers with 
curious pertinacity. I had, in my 
turn, been subjected to this strange 
examination, and had been disagree- 
ably impressed by it. It was a 
suspicious, disquieting, inquisitorial 
look, and one felt strongly tempted 
to reply to it by a direct question: 
“Do you know me? Why do 
you look at me thus? What are 
you seeking to discover?” —This 
uncomfortable stare of the young 
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Russian seemed the more strange 
from its being in complete con- 
tradiction with his otherwise polite 
and even courteous manners. It 
was a searching look, taking no 
account of those on whom it rested 
—a bold look, which I am tempted 
to compare to that of a police de- 
tective who, being in quest of a 
malefactor, is inclined to suspect 
that every new-comer is the man 
he wants. 

The other end of the carriage was 
occupied by four Frenchmen who 
seemed to know each other, and 
who discussed the topics of the 
day. 

All—with the exception of the 
Englishman, who continued to sleep 
imperturbably — glanced reproach- 
fully at the intruder; but he seemed 
to take little heed of our ill-humour. 
“Tf you please,” he said sharply, 
pointing to the heap of things 
which encumbered the vacant seat ; 
upon which, each of us, with more 
or less good grace, hastened to select 
the articles which belonged to him, 
and stowed them away, either in 
the net or under the seat. One 
railway-rug, however, remained—its 
owner, the Englishman, being fast 
asleep. The new-comer waited an 
instant; then he unceremoniously 
bundled it up and kicked it under 
the seat. I could not help wonder- 
ing at the free-and-easy way in 
which he treated another man’s 
property. Thetrain started at once, 
and then I examined attentively 
our new fellow-traveller. 

His appearance was coarse and 
repulsive — the appearance of a 
rough, low-lived man in his Sunday 
clothes. His linen was rumpled 
and soiled with perspiration ; his 
clothes and boots were ill - made 
and covered with dust. His age 
may have been about thirty, and 
he showed every sign of great bodi’v 
strength. He was short and thick- 
set; bull-throated, with round, 
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massive shoulders, thick red hands, 
swollen with the heat, and flat 
hard nails; muscular wrists, and 
short, clumsy legs. A man with 
straw-coloured hair, cut short and 
brushed forward on the temples, 
bushy whiskers and no moustache ; 
the sunburnt complexion of one 
who has led an out-door life; a 
low forehead, a thick nose, a wide 
mouth with thin tight lips, and a 
prominent jaw ; bright, sharp, wick- 
ed eyes, which glanced stealthil 
and yet defiantly around. Such 
was the new-comer. 

He was no sooner seated than he 
took a rapid survey of his fellow- 
travellers. It was apparently satis- 
factory, for he pulled out of his 
re a large coloured check hand- 

erchief, and breathing loudly, he 

wiped the moisture from his brow. 
I then noticed that the first and 
second fingers of his right hand 
were bound up with fine cambric— 
apparently a woman’s pocket-hand- 
kerchief. In the palm of the hand 
there was a large stain of clotted 
blood. Those two fingers had evi- 
dently received a wound. After a 
few minutes he loosened his long 
black neck-tie, and drew a deep 
breath, like one who has gone 
through some violent bodily exer- 
cise, and is about to seek repose. 
Throwing off his round black hat 
with a jerk, he stretched out his 
legs, placed his two hands on his 
thighs, and, with his head bent for- 
ward and his eyes staring straight 
before him, remained apparently 
plunged in deep thought. 

The young Russian had not failed 
to bestow on the new arrival that 
scrutinising look with which, a 
short time before, he had examined 
me. This man seemed to interest 
him in a peculiar degree ; for, where- 
as a single glance had sufficed for 
me, he now turned round towards 
his left-hand neighbour, and looked 
at him with strange fixedness, as 
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though he sought to engrave those 
vulgar and repulsive features on his 
memory. 

The man who was the object of 
this persistent scrutiny was not 
aware of it for some time; he was 
too absorbed in his own reflections 
to notice what was going on around 
him. But suddenly, as the train 
slackened speed on nearing Abbe- 
ville, he raised his head to look out, 
and his eyes met those of the Rus- 
sian. This latter seemed painfully 
embarrassed, while the new-comer, 
with an angry frown, and an in- 
flamed countenance, turned upon 
him, and said roughly— 

“Why are you looking at me? 
Do you know me? What do you 
want with me?” 

I could not but consider these 
questions as quite justifiable ; for I 
had been on the point, a short time 
before, of putting them to my oppo- 
site neighbour. The tone in which 
he replied, however, impressed me 
favourably. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, 
in a gentle and deprecating voice. 
“ Believe me, I had no intention 
of annoying you.” 

The man from Verton muttered 
something between his teeth. He 
then got up, and with a scarcely aud- 
ible “ By your leave,” leaned forward 
between the Russian and myself to 
look out towards the station we 
were rapidly approaching. After a 
moment he sat down again; but 
the train had scarcely stopped when 
he jumped out of the carriage, and, 
with his right hand thrust into the 
side-pocket of his coat, where he 
seemed to be holding something, 
he looked impatiently right and 
left. The platform was empty. 
Besides a few railway officials, 
there was only one gendarme, who 
walked slowly and ney 
along the train, looking into eac 
carriage as he passedit. It chanced 
that he lingered a little in front of 


ours, and I then distinctly saw our 
fellow-traveller’s hand take a tight- 
er hold of the unseen article in his 
ocket. The gendarme passed on. 
hen the train started again, the 
man got in; but he stood for some 
time between the Russian and my- 
self, and only resumed his seat when 
we had left the station behind us, 
and were going at full speed. 

The Russian had opened a book, 
and tried to assume the appearance 
of an unobservant reader; but his 
thoughts were not with his book— 
and now and again I saw him steal 
a glance at his neighbour. His 
countenance betrayed great per- 
plexity, as though he were seeking 
the solution of some difficult prob- 
lem. Once our eyes met. His 
look seemed to ask assistance from 
me, and to say, “ Help me, if you 
can, to understand.” I was be- 
ginning to feel rather puzzled at 
what was going on around me; so, 
at Amiens, finding myself near the 
Russian at the buffet, I asked him 
whether he thought he recognised 
the traveller from Verton, as he 
watched him so perseveringly. 

“No, I do not know him,” he 
answered politely, and in a tone 
which seemed to encourage further 
conversation; “but the man has 
something about him which attracts 
me.” 

“ Well, really,” I answered, smil- 
ing, “I was not prepared for that 
answer. For my part, I must con- 
fess that his face has no attractions 
for me. It strikes me as peculiarly 
repulsive. The man looks like an 
escaped convict.” 

“An ugly face, truly,—a repul- 
sive face,—quite a strange face.” 

The Russian, as he spoke, shud- 
dered nervously. 

“Will you excuse my giving you 
a piece of advice?” I added. 

“ Pray do.” 

“Well, then, I think you would 
do wisely not to pay further atten- 
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tion to your neighbour. Without 
wishing it, you might get embroil- 
ed in a quarrel. He seems a rough 
customer, and, at any rate, is a very 
ill-bred man. You must have no- 
ticed the rude, free-and-easy man- 
ner in which he thrust himself 
between you and me to look out 
of the carriage-window: he did it 
at Amiens, as well as at Abbeville. 
I felt angry, but held my tongue 
from prudence. With a man like 
that, 1 fancy, there would be little 
space between a word and a blow, 
—and the idea of coming to fisti- 
cuffs with him does not tempt me.” 

From Amiens to Creil we con- 
tinued to converse. I found him 
a well-bred, agreeable companion, 
and we soon discovered that we 
had some acquaintances in com- 
mon, both in Paris and in St. 
Petersburg. He handed me his 
card, and, in my turn, I told him 
who I was. His name was Count 
Boris Stachowitch, and he lived in 
Paris, Avenue Friedland. 

“ How small the world is!” said 
my new friend. “ Have you noticed 
that no man of a certain age, if he 
has seen something of the world, 
can ever meet any one with whom 
he is not connected by some ante- 
rior link? Half an hour ago you 
were a perfect stranger to me. The 
few words we have exchanged have 
shown me that one of my cousins 
is a friend of yours, and that I was 
at school with one of your rela- 
tions. That does not surprise me; 
it is always so. I would wager that 
if I talked to your neighbour there 
who is snoring so sweetly, I would 
find out that he and I have some- 
thing in common. Oh, what a 
little world it is! I have often 
wondered how anybody can man- 
age to hide init. I had, not long 
ago, a very interesting conversation 
on that very subject with one of 
the heads of the Secret Police. 
He was a man of wide experience, 
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who could reckon by hundreds 
the thieves and murderers he had 
helped to capture. Among other 
things, he told me: ‘ Many crimes 
are never discovered at all, and 
those who have committed them 
of course elude justice ; but scarcel 
one criminal out of a rHnen | 
when once known, can long escape 
the grasp of the law. Sooner or 
later, whatever disguise he may have 
assumed, in whatever hole he may 
have taken refuge, we find him out. 
The trace of blood is never effaced. 
Once on the track, we are pretty 
sure never to lose it. The world 
is——” 

Here our conversation was in- 
terrupted suddenly. Stachowitch 
had been speaking loud enough for 
every word of his to be overheard 
by his neighbour, the man from 
Verton. This latter got up hastily, 
and, as at Abbeville and at Amiens, 
pushed forward between us to look 
out. All at once, before we could 
offer any opposition, he opened the 
door rapidly and stepped down on 
the narrow ledge which runs along 
the carriages. 

We looked at each other in mute 
surprise. The next instant the man 
had leaped out on the line. I leant 
forward, and saw him rebound for- 
wards, and then, with outstretched 
arms, fall flat upon his face. In a 
few seconds he was hidden from 
view by the wall of a garden which 
skirted the line. 

The Russian had turned very 
pale. The four Frenchmen ceased 
their talking, and looked anxiously 
towards us. The Englishman was 
awake at last, and was looking for 
the railway rug the Verton man 
had thrust under the seat. 

“What does it all mean?” said 
Stachowitch. 

I could only shrug my shoulders, 
for I could not make it out myself. 
We were soon to be enlightened. 

We were drawing near to Paris 

as 
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and the train was beginning to 
slacken its speed. About a hun- 
dred yards from the terminus it 
came to a stand-still. Two railway 
officials, who had been waiting for 
us on either side of the line, jumped 
on to the train, and passing along 
the carriages, said in a loud voice, 
while the engine began to move on, 
. a your places, gentlemen, if 
you please.” 

A minute later we entered the 
station. The place was empty. 
Then from the superintendent’s 
office there came out two gentle- 
men, followed by one of the higher 
officials of the railway—one of 
them wore the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honour. They walked quickly up 
to the train, and stopped for a few 
seconds before each carriage. At 
last they came to ours. The gentle 
man with the red ribbon looked in, 
and cast a scrutinising glance on 
each of us in turn. 

“Has any one left this carriage 
since Verton station?” he asked. 

He spoke to me, as being the 
nearest to him; but one of the 
Frenchmen cut in before me, and re- 
lated rapidly all he knew about the 
eighth traveller—namely, that he 
had joined us at Verton, and had 
jumped from the train before it 
reached St. Denis. “This gentle- 
man,” he added, pointing to me, 
“can, no doubt, indicate the precise 
spot, for it was on his side that 
the man—a villanous-looking fel- 
low—escaped.” 

The police agent—as we had 
rightly judged him to be—request- 
ed me then to describe the missing 
passenger. I was able to answer 
accurately, for I had examined the 
man closely. 

While I spoke, the agent nodded 
repeatedly, as in assent. 

“ No doubt,” he said, when I had 
concluded my description, “that is 
the man. Please, sir, to follow 
me.” 

I gathered up my wraps and got 
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down. Stachowitch followed. The 
railway guards shouted, “ Paris,” 
and while the platform was fill- 
ing with passengers and porters, 
Stachowitch and I entered the 
office of the Special Commissary of 
Police. The order was given for 
an engine to be placed at our dis- 
posal, and a few minutes later I 
found myself seated in a luggage- 
van, in company with the police 
agent, his attendant—a vigorous 
and apparently agile man of about 
thirty—two gendarmes, and lastly, 
the young Russian, who had = 
tained leave to come with us, after 
he had related to the agent the 
altercation which had taken place 
between the Verton stranger and 
himself. I had already described 
the spot where the man had jumped 
out, and had added that I felt con- 
fident of being able to point it out 
exactly. 

On the way I learned from the 
police agent that the Baronne de 
Massieux, who lived with her 
daughter on a property near Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, had been murdered 
on the previous night, and that her 
coachman, Béchouard, was strongly 
suspected of being the author of the 
crime. 

“The description of the man 
was telegraphed to us barely an 
hour ago,” he added, ‘‘and we 
would have been in time to arrest 
him on the arrival of the train, if 
he had not thought fit to make off, 
before reaching Paris. But that 
won’t avail him much. He can’t 
be far, and we will soon overtake 
him. A murderer can no more be 
lost in the world, than a needle in 
a bundle of hay. All that’s wanted, 
in either case, is patience to look 
for them.” 

Stachowitch nodded to me, as 
much as to say, “ You see, I was 
right; the world is too small to 
hide in.” But there was no time 
for further conversation. We had 
passed St. Denis, and we were now 
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moving on slowly, in order to give 
me time to point out the spot. 

“TI know that house again,” I 
said; “and this is the garden wall. 
Here is the place; but see! the 
man is there still—he has not 
moved. He is dead!” 

We all got.down. And there, 
just beyond the rails, flat on his 
face, lay the poor wretch we were 
seeking. His left arm was doubled 
beneath his chest, but the right 
arm was stretched out forwards, and 
was covered with earth. The cam- 
bric handkerchief had come undone 
in the violence of the fall, and 
from the reopened wound it had 
concealed, a few drops of blood had 
trickled. The body lay motion- 
less. 

The police agent’s assistant, who 
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The murder of the Baronne de 
Massieux was soon forgotten by 
the general public. The judicial 
inquiry had established that the 
crime had been committed by 
Béchouard alone: he had not long 
eluded punishment, and was dead. 
Human justice had obtained satis- 
faction: the case offered no par- 
ticular interest, and people ceased 
to talk about it. Two persons 
only thought of it often, — Ma- 
dame de Massieux’s young daughter 
Marie, who mourned the loss of a 
beloved mother, and Boris Stach- 
owitch, whose life appeared to have 
been deeply influenced by that 
tragic event. 

It was December, and six months 
had gone by since I had made the 
young Russian’s acquaintance on 
the railway. We saw a good deal 
of each other. We lived in the 
same part of the town, had many 
common intimates, dined at the 
same restaurant, and rarely spent 
a day without meeting. My new 
friend interested me. Stachowitch, 
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had been the first to jump out, 
sprang upon the prostrate form 
with the eagerness of a blood-hound 
on the track. He stooped down, 
and taking hold of a _ shoulder 
and a leg,- with a dexterity which 
betrayed professional practice, he 
turned the body slowly over. 
Sure enough! the man was dead. 
The face was uninjured. At the 
corners of the mouth there was 
a slight foam of a reddish tint, 
and a few drops of blood which 
had gushed from the nostrils stood 
clotted on the upper lip. The 
wide-open eyes, of which only the 
whites were visible, were horrible to 
see. Stachowitch, who had leant 
over my shoulder to look at the 
corpse, uttered a loud cry, and fell 
senseless to the ground. 


on many subjects, had original, 
and even wildly eccentric, ideas; 
but it was evident that, with him, 
there was no affectation either in 
speech or thought. I soon dis- 
covered many excellent qualities 
both of heart and mind in the 
young Russian; he was truthful, 
charitable, generous, and singularly 
gentle; he was eager for informa- 


tion, and, considering his age and . 


position, had read and _ learned 
much. He was, in the true sense 
of the word, amiable. I should add, 
that I felt pity for him. Stach- 
owitch, it was evident, was un- 
happy, but I found it impossible 
to discover the cause of his secret 
sorrow. He never complained, 
and when I ventured to question 
him discreetly, his answers were 
so evasive, and his embarrassment 
so evident, that, for fear of offend- 
ing, I soon desisted from any in- 
quiry as to the cause of his constant 
and gloomy preoccupation. His 
apartments were splendid; he had 
carriages and horses, and was reck- 
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less of expense: evidently it was 
no want of money that troubled 
him. Nor could his health give 
him cause for anxiety. True, he 
always seemed languid and de- 
regen but he enjoyed an excel- 
ent appetite: and during an ex- 
cursion we had made together, I 
had had opportunities of ascertain- 
ing that he was not only an inde- 
fatigable walker and a bold rider, 
but also that he could indulge in 
the most violent bodily exercise 
without any apparent effort. 

He was a capital fencer, and was 
known as such in all the fenc- 
ing schools of Paris. He was con- 
sidered eccentric, but he was a gen- 
eral favourite, and people were 
disposed to be indulgent to his 
peculiarities. For instance, there 
were men belonging to the club 
with whom he positively declined 
to fence, without giving any reason 
for his refusal. It was certainly 
no fear of defeat or loss of reputa- 
tion for dexterity which actuated 
him, for he bore being beaten with 
very good grace; and, moreover, 
some of those with whom he refused 
to measure himself were notoriously 
less expert than he was. 

Apparently, in the choice of his 
adversaries he followed his caprice, 
for which he always offered some 
polite excuse, but no frank or suffi- 
cient reason. 

I was present on one occasion 
when this peculiarity of his was 
shown in a very characteristic way. 

“T say, Stachowitch,” said the 
young Vicomte de Drieux to him 
one day, “take your foil; I want 
to try my strength with you.” 

“Excuse me, my good fellow,” 
replied Stachowitch; “you know 
very well that I will not fence with 
you.” 
~ But why not? Do be rational. 
You don’t fear, I suppose, that I 
will run you through?” 

“Not a bit; only I would rather 
not have you for an adversary.” 
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Drieux placed himself in front of 
Stachowitch, and said with mock 
gravity,— 

“There must be an end of this, 
Count Stachowitch. I must know 
why you hold my doughty sword 
in such respect. I am resolved to 
fight you; and if you refuse me 
satisfaction here, in the fencing- 
school, I insist that you do me 
the honour of killing me on other 

ound.” 

“ Pray, do not make those jokes, 
my dear Drieux. You do not know 
what pain you give me.” 

Drieux and I looked at each other 
in mute astonishment: Stachowitch 
had turned pale. 

“What a queer fellow you are,” 
said Drieux, laughingly; but notic- 
ing the gloomy expression of the 
Russian’s countenance, he added, 
more seriously, “I value your 
friendship too much, Stachowitch, 
not to yield in this matter. So 
that is settled: I never will ask 
you again to fence with me. But on 
your part, pray satisfy my curiosity, 
and tell me what is your objection.” 

“Do not be angry,” replied 
Stachowitch, “and believe me 


- when I say this is not mere cap- 


rice. I have a presentiment that 
you would come to grief if you 
fought against me. Your hand, 
Drieux. We are friends, are we 
not ?” 

“To be sure we are. But that 
does not prevent your being the 
queerest and most incomprehensible 
of men.” 

Stachowitch, who seemed to have 
a strong liking for me, and was dis- 
posed to be confidential on most 
subjects, never referred again to 
this incident when we were alone. 
For some time past, it must be 
added, we had matters of greater 
importance to discuss. I had fath- 
omed with no great difficulty the 
cause of the strong affection the 
young Russian had conceived for 
me; and I had easily found out 
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why, in spite of the difference in 
our ages, I was, of all his friends, 
the one with whom he liked best 
to talk. The fact was, that I was 
the only person with whom he 
could speak of Marie de Massieux. 
His theory of the “smallness” of 
the world had received new and 
striking confirmation. Very soon 
after the death of Madame de Mas- 
sieux he had learned that his sister, 
the Countess de Villiers, married 
to a Frenchman, had known the 
murdered lady ; and, moreover, that 
his friend Drieux, whom he met 
daily at his club and elsewhere, 
was related to the Massieux. Since 
she had become an orphan, Marie 
de Massieux had lived with her 
aunt, Madame de Bandy, in the 
Faubourg St. Honoré, in the very 
same house as Madame de Villiers. 
Stachowitch was delighted when 
he made these discoveries; for sev- 
eral days he recurred to the subject 
continually, talking to me _ inees- 
santly of the “small, small world.” 
“Just ride out daily for a fort- 
night,” he said, “and you will 
know every horseman and _horse- 
woman of Paris: only follow a 
course of concerts for a month, and 
you will know every amateur of 
music in the town. And you call 
that a great capital! About the 
size of a play-house, my good fel- 
low. Well, maybe a little larger, 
but not much. - If you would only 
take the trouble, in a month you 
might know all who live in it; and 
when you did, you would find out 
that hardly ten in the whole num- 
ber are complete strangers to you. 
One has written a book that you 
have read; another has said some- 
thing that you have heard; this 
one you know from meeting him 


every day at the same hour on the . 


boulevard; that other is in love 
with some woman you know. In- 
deed, you may notice that there is 
general and instinctive distrust felt 
of any one who has no link with 
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something or somebody that is 
known. The world is very, very 
small, I tell you. One can discover 
nothing in it that was quite un- 
known before.” 

Stachowitch, who frequently went 
to see his sister, had one day met 
at her house Madame de Bandy 
and Marie de Massieux. He had 
been introduced, and Marie had 
from the first felt a painful interest 
in him, having heard that he was 
the last person to whom her moth- 
er’s murderer had spoken. 

“What induced you to notice 
that man so particularly?” she 
asked one day, when he had told 
her that he had been very near 
having a quarrel with Béchouard, 
“Had you any notion that he was 
a murderer ?” 

“T neither knew nor guessed 
anything about him, but his face 
was strange and horrible. Curios- 
ity and fear attracted me towards 
him. He had upturned eyes—the 
eyes of a dead man,—white eyes.” 
And Stachowitch shuddered as he 
spoke. 

“White eyes!” repeated Marie 
with surprise. “What do you 
mean? I knew the man; he had 
wicked grey eyes—I think I see 
them now.” 

Stachowitch made no reply, and 
turned the conversation into 
another channel. In a few minutes 
Vicomte de Drieux was announced. 
He cast a not very friendly took 
towards the Russian, said a few 
words to his cousin, and then sat 
down near Madame de Bandy, at 
whose house, for the last few 
months, he had been in the habit 
of meeting Stachowitch almost 
daily. This latter, for whom time 
passed quickly whenever he could 
talk with Marie, became suddenly 
aware that he had paid an unconsci- 
onably long visit, and took his leave 
at once. From Madame de Baudy’s 


he came straight to my house, and 
I had to listen for the hundredth 
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time to the recital of the first chap- 
ters of his love for Marie. If I did 
not always lend a very attentive 
ear, at any rate I heard him with 
friendly sympathy. And thus it 
was that I became his dearest 
friend, from whom he was constant- 
ly seeking advice and eneourage- 
ment. 

“Take heart,” I said, “all is 
going on well. You are timid,— 
that’s all. You seem to expect 
that the girl is to declare her feel- 
ings of her own accord. It is ask- 
ing too much. I cannot understand 
your hesitation. From what your 
sister has told you, you have reason 
to feel sure that Madame de Baudy 
does not object to your paying 
your addresses to her niece. Indeed, 
any looker-on can see as much as 
that. If she did, would she allow 
you to see Mademoiselle de Mas- 
sieux every day, and talk to her as 
much as you please? The aunt is 
on your side. That of itself is a 
capital card in your hand. Your 
rival, Drieux, inspires me with no 
apprehension. He is a charming 
fellow, I admit; but he does not 
realise the ideal which the poetical 
heart of your beloved has, doubt- 
less, formed for itself. I have 
noticed that she is always joking 
with M. de Drieux, and that, with 
him, she never launches into one 
of those grand philosophical sub- 
jects which, strangely and comically 
enough, form the favourite theme 
of conversation between true and 
virtuous lovers. Drieux tells his 
pretty cousin many amusing stor- 
ies, and I have no doubt that she 
finds time pass very pleasantly in 
his company. She learns from him 
what plays are being acted, who 
are the best dressed women in 
Paris, and the name of the favour- 
ite for the ‘Grand Prix de Paris.’ 
All this is very useful knowledge 
for a young lady who hopes to be 
at the head of a salon of -her own 
before many winters have gone by ; 
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but it is the subject that interests 
her, not the teller. If her aunt 
would but allow her to read the 
‘Figaro,’ she would find in it ample 
compensation for the loss of her 
cousin’s conversation. Drieux suc- 
ceeds in making Mademoiselle de 
Massieux laugh very often. That’s 
an excellent sign for you, for a man 
who makes a young girl laugh is 
not a dangerous rival. He may be 
successful with older women, but 
never with a young girl. In very 
young people love does not mani- 
fest itself under a smiling aspect. 
Love, in their case, is a sentimental 
comedy, which must be played very 
seriously. For the more mature 
spectator, who has gone through it 
all, and who, alas! will never go 
through it again, there is something 
at once laughable and touching in 
such seriousness. Well! you and 
Mademoiselle de Massieux are both 
quite perfect in your lover’s parts. 
She tells you of her passion for 
flowers; she plays Chopin’s music 
for you,—for Drieux she plays 
waltzes: and lastly, I have heard 
her describe to you, with gentle 
melancholy, her moonlight walks 
under the old trees of the park at 
Massieux. All this is as it should 
be, and the charming girl will, I 
have no doubt, be some day an ex- 
cellent mistress of a well-ordered 
household. You, on your part, 
recommend good books to her; 
you read verses to her, and you 
lead her out on the balcony to 
make her admire the glorious con- 
stellations of the firmament—Orion, 
Cassiopeia, and Ursa Major. This 
is as innocent as it is instructive, 
and it serves to imbue her with 
profound admiration for your bound- 
less knowledge. You teach her 
the elements of geology ; she does 
not understand, but she listens 
with scrupulous attention. You 
explain to her the beauties of a 
Murillo, the deep and hidden mean- 
ing of Don Quixote ; you are ready 
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to initiate her into the music of 
Wagner or the philosophy of Kant. 
All this, as I said, is just as it 
ought to be. Go on, my young 
friend, you are in the right way. 
Take heart, and ask for the hand 
of Mademoiselle de Massieux: you 
will obtain it, I warrant you.” 

Poor fellow! He listened to 
these and similar speeches with 
every wish to believe what I said, 
but I could not induce him to fol- 
low my advice. Something he 
would not tell me weighed upon 
his heart, and prevented his put- 
ting an end to the doubts which 
tormented him. 

One evening, after a long silence, 
Stachowitch asked me _ suddenly 
whether, in my opinion, a man 
who had not long to live was justi- 
fied in marrying. 

The question took me by sur- 
prise. I got up, and standing in 
front of him, examined him atten- 
tively. He had grown thin; he 
looked ill and weary, and there was 
an unusual brightness in his eyes, 
which wandered restlessly from one 
object to another. 

“Stachowitch, you grieve me,” 
I said in a fatherly tone. “Come 
now, man, look me full in the face.” 

His wild look gave place at once 
to a serene and friendly expression. 

“You look like a kind and ven- 
erable grandfather,” he said; “it 
does me good to look at you.” 

I could not help laughing. “ You 
do me too much honour, and I do 
not ask as much as that. I am 
your senior by nearly fifteen years, 
it is true; but that is no reason 
for speaking of me as a grand- 
father. But never mind me; 
let us speak of yourself. What 
now! Do you fancy you are 
going to die? What does it all 
mean? This is really pushing ec- 
centricity too far. Even your love 
affords no excuse. And pray, what 
will it please you to die of ?— of 
heart-disease, or of consumption? 
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Any other illness, I suppose, you 
would not think sufficiently poeti- 
cal. What do you complain of ?” 

“T do not complain.” 

“Then why did you ask me 
that absurd question as to whether 
aman who was soon to die had a 
right to marry ?” 

“T am wretched. Nobody knows, 
nobody can suspect, how much I 
suffer.” 

He spoke with sorrowful resig- 
nation, staring fixedly at the fire 
which was burning in the grate. 
I saw tears gather slowly under his 
eyelids, and trickle silently down 
his wan cheeks. I laid my two 
hands on his shoulders, and this 
time I spoke seriously : 

“You are a malade imaginaire, 
my dear Stachowitch. Yours is not 
an exceptional case, and certainly 
not one that is considered incur- 
able by the faculty. Promise me 
to see a doctor.” 

He shook his head. 

“Do it to please me,” I said. 

“What good can a doctor do 
me ?” 

“More than you fancy; and I 
must insist upon your consulting 
one. You have reposed confidence 
in me, and I am your friend. This 
imposes duties upon me which I 
am ready to fulfil, and gives me 

rivileges which I mean to exercise. 

o-morrow, at one, I will call for 
you, and take you to a doctor whose 
opinion you may trust. You must 
go with me, or tell me why you 
refuse to do so.” 

He turned to me and replied 
very gently, “I will go with you 
quite willingly. Iam grateful for 
the interest you take in me; but, 
believe me, it is of no use. Do 
not be angry with me, and, above 
all, do not give me up. I am 
miserable.” 

The doctor’s opinion was most 
satisfactory. He pronounced my 
friend to be apparently in good 
health ; heart, lungs, and all essen- 
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tial organs were in good working 
order. As to the nervous excite- 
ment to which I called his atten- 
tion, he could not be brought to 
attach much importance to it, as 
he felt convinced that it would 
yield to the regimen which he pre- 
scribed. He dismissed us, saying 
to Stachowitch : 

“You are constituted to live 
a hundred years, my dear sir. 
Above all, do not disquiet yourself 
about your health.” 

When we got out into the street, 
Stachowitch shrugged his shoulders 
despondingly. 


“What?” said I; “are you not 
satisfied? What do you want? 
Do you wish to live to a hundred 
and fifty ?” 

“T knew beforehand,” he replied, 
“that this visit would be of no 
use.” 

And, indeed, there was no amend- 
ment in his sad condition: on the 
contrary, his melancholy increased 
daily to a disquieting degree. I 
had almost made up my mind to 
return alone to the doctor’s and ask 
for further directions, when an 
unforeseen occurrence changed the 
whole position of affairs. 


Im. 


Winter was over, and we were in 
March. I had been obliged to ac- 
cept many invitations, and, for the 
first time since I had made Stacho- 
witch’s acquaintance, some days had 
gone by without our meeting. 

One ‘night as I was going home, 
at about eleven, I chanced to pass 
before his door. Glancing up at his 
window and seeing a light, I went 
up and found him busy writing. 

“Tam very glad to see you,” he 
said, coming forward to meet me. 
“T have a favour to ask of you.” 

He begged me to sit down, and 
took a chair himself in front of 
me. I noticed at once that he was 
labouring under great and painful 
excitement. 

“What has happened?” I asked. 

Stachowitch rose and walked up 
and down the room with a hur- 
ried step. Then stopping before 
me, he said abruptly : 

“Do you think me a coward ?” 

“Decidedly not,” I answered. 
“ What do you mean?” 

“TI have been insulted—griev- 
ously insulted,—and I cannot fight 
the man.” 

“Hem! it’s awkward.— There 
are men who will not fight from 
principle. It is a question of con- 


science—or of taste. There is no 
discussing it, but——” 

“You are mistaken,” said Stach- 
owitch, quickly. “I have fought 
more than one duel in my life, and 
I may fight again. But it is Drieux 
who has insulted me ” He 
appeared to hesitate. 

“ Well,” said I to encourage him 
to proceed, “Drieux or another, 
what does it matter?” 

“T cannot fight him.” 

“ Why not?” 

“T cannot; I must not.” He 
spoke with great animation. 

“My good fellow,” I said, rising 
from my seat, “I am quite at your 
service; but on one condition: you 
must give up speaking in riddles, 
and you must tell me clearly what 
has occurred.” 

“ Drieux has insulted me.” 

“You have told me that three 
times already.” 

“Tam entitled to demand satis- 
faction.” 

“We will see about that when 
you have been good enough to give 
me all the particulars of this busi- 
ness. Drieux is a man of honour, 
and he will not refuse you satis- 
faction if you have a right to 
demand it.” 
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“ But I cannot fight him.” 

I was beginning to lose patience. 
“T will come back to-morrow,” I 

said. “I trust you will be suffi- 

ciently calm by that time, to be 

able to speak intelligibly. Good- 


night.” 

“Stop, I beseech you. Do not 
leave me! Help me!” 

“So be it. remain. Now be 


calm; give me a light. Thanks! 
And now, please, light your cigar- 
ette.—All right! Are you ready ? 
Well, then, tell me now why you 
will not fight Drieux ?” 

He looked fixedly at me, and 
his staring, wide-open eyes assumed 
an expression of unspeakable horror. 

“ Because I will not be his mur- 
derer,” he said at last slowly, em- 
phasising each word. 

“You grow more and more mys- 
terious.” 

“Because I am sure to kill him 
if we fight.” 

With an undisguised gesture of 
impatience, I answered somewhat 


crossly: ‘“ Enough of all this; we 
ean talk about it later. Tell me 
what has taken place. Until I 


know, I do not see that my inter- 
ference can be of any use.” 

The story Stachowitch told me 
at last was commonplace enough. 
The good feeling that had formerly 
existed between Drieux and him- 
self had for some time past under- 
gone a gradual change. The two 
young men had become jealous 
rivals, and had watched each other 
with distrust whenever they met at 
Madame de Baudy’s. Drieux had 
proposed to Marie, and had been 
refused. Since then he had ceased 
to visit at his aunt’s house. His 
pride had been nearly as much 
wounded as his affections. He felt 
sore and angry with every one, but 
more especially with Stachowitch. 
When they met, Drieux bowed 
stiffly, and with an aggrieved air. 
The Russian, feeling sure that he 
meant to pick a quarrel, avoided 
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him as much ashe could. In the 
afternoon of that very day they had 
met again at the fencing-school. 
There Drieux had asked Stacho- 
witch abruptly whether he would 
do him the honour of a match with 
him. 

“T refused,” continued Stacho- 
witch, “and I feel certain that I 
did so in the most courteous terms ; 
but Drieux would not be put off, 
and it became evident that he had 
an object in view. He insisted in 
such an aggressive tone, that I 
might well have considered myself 
affronted, had I not been resolved 
to avoid a quarrel by every possible 
means. Some members of the club 
who witnessed the painful scene 
tried to interfere. They pointed 
out to Drieux how irrational this 
outburst of anger was; they re- 
minded him that they had all made 
up their minds long ago to put up 
with my apparent caprice in the 
choice of my adversaries; that 
nobody took offence at it, — and 
that Drieux, by acting differently, 
seemed to be reading them a lesson. 
Nothing could pacify him: on the 
contrary, raising his voice _ still 
more, he apostrophised me in such 
an offensive tone, that I was obliged 
at last to break through my self- 
imposed restraint, and to request 
him to explain or to retract his 
words. He merely laughed, say- 
ing that his words were intelligible 
enough to require no commentary ; 
that he had no reason to retract 
them, and that it rested with me 
either to accept them or to demand 
satisfaction. That is how the mat- 
ter stands. What do you advise?” 

I replied that the first thing was 
to try all means of conciliation. 
“T will see your opponent to-mor- 
row morning. He may have got 
good advice from his pillow. I 
will try and make him understand 
that he is committing himself fool- 
ishly by his obstinacy in this matter. 
Do not worry yourself unneces- 
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sarily. Happen what may, your 
honour is safe in my hands.” 

Early next morning I called on 
Drieux. He evidently expected 
my visit. At -my very first words 
he stopped me, and giving me the 
names of two of his friends, begged 
that I would settle the matter with 
them. I tried in vain to obtain an 
explanation from him. He listened 
politely, and his behaviour was un- 
objectionable, but to all my re- 
marks he merely replied, that his 
friends having kindly consented to 
conduct this business, it was no 
longer any concern of his, and that 
he felt quite satisfied that the 
would do what was right. I too 
leave of him without having made 
the slightest impression, and went 
to see his friends. 

Drieux had taken care to select 
two very young men, who did not 
belong to our club, and who, being 
duly impressed with the import- 
ance of their functions as seconds, 
would probably have been dis- 
appointed if they had not had to 
Ray a part in an “ affair of honour.” 

ith them, likewise, I was com- 
pletely unsuccessful. 

“ But,” they argued, “ why should 
we hinder those two gentlemen from 
fighting if they wish it? A hostile 
meeting between them is unavoid- 
able, unless your friend gives up de- 
manding satisfaction. The Vicomte 
de Drieux has declared positively 
to us that he will make no apology. 
He has requested us to be his 
seconds, and we have accepted: 
nothing remains now but to settle 
the conditions of their meeting, if 
Count Stachowitch considers that 
any reparation is due to him. We 
admit his claim, and we are at your 
orders.” 

I made an appointment with these 
hot-brained young fellows, and re- 
turned to Stachowitch to give an 
account of my mission, and to in- 
form him that all my attempts at 
conciliation had failed. 


“TI knew as much beforehand,” 
he said; “but now my conscience 
will not reproach me. I have done 
all I could to avoid this unfortu- 
nate duel, and the blood that will 
be shed will be on the head of the 
aggressor.” 

Stachowitch spoke calmly, but 
in a tone of despondency which 
few men in his situation would 
have cared to exhibit. 

“You take too tragical a view of 
the matter,” I said. “A man has 
insulted you ; you demand satisfac- 
tion, and he agrees to fight with 
you; this is no very unusual occur- 
rence. You have right on your 
side, and temper too; that is the 
essential point.” 

The duel took place at daybreak 
the next morning, in the wood of 
Vincennes. I had felt some appre- 
hension lest Stachowitch should not 
behave becomingly on the ground, 
for the day before he had given 
way to his intense anxiety, quite 
regardless of my presence. But 
when the morning came, and we 
were in the carriage together, he 
took care to reassure me. 

“You seem to fear that I may 
betray weakness in presence of my 
adversary. Make yourself easy on 
that score: I know what I have to 
do, and will give you no cause to 
be ashamed of me.” 

And, indeed, he bore himself ex- 
cellently. He was serious, digni- 
fied, and collected. When he had 
laid aside his coat and waistcoat, 
and loosened his neck-tie, and I 
saw him standing, sword in hand, 
in front of Drieux, I could not help 
admiring his noble presence, his 
supple and vigorous frame. 

Drieux attacked him impetu- 
ously. At first Stachowitch seemed 
content to parry the furious thrusts 
of his adversary; but after a while 
he warmed to the work, and at- 
tacked in his turn. More than 
once I fancied that I had seen the 
point of his sword graze the breast 
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of his adversary, but he never 
touched him. All at once he low- 
ered his weapon and stepped back. 
We ran towards him; he had been 
wounded rather seriously in his 
right arm; further fighting was 
pronounced impossible. Drieux 
gloomily and slowly prepared to 
depart, while his seconds eagerly 
offered their assistance. I declined 
it with thanks, and they too, bow- 
ing low, retired. 

I then turned to Stachowitch, 
whom I had left in the hands of 
the doctor. I was struck with the 
expression of his countenance, 
which was radiant with delight. 

“ Heaven be praised!” he cried. 
“Tt is well over. If you knew 
what a weight has been lifted from 
my heart !” 

I was rather surprised at this 
overflowing joy on the part of a 
wounded man, and I rejoined,— 

“T would rather Drieux had got 
that wound, but as you seem so 
delighted with it, I have no busi- 
ness to complain.” 

When the doctor had dressed 
and bandaged the wound he left 
us, and Stachowitch and I drove 
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back alone to the Avenue Fried- 
land. 

On the way the Russian could 
not restrain the expression of his 
joy. At times he appeared ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts; but 
these must have been of a pleasant 
nature, for his face, which I had 
always seen so sad and anxious, 
was lighted up by a smile of in- 
tense satisfaction. 

“T feel as if I had come out of a 
bad dream,” he said. “Here am I 
awake, and I now know that all that 
troubled me was only achimera. I, 
too, may hope to be happy. This 
very day I will go to Madame de 
Baudy’s and make my offer. I feel 
confident that I will be accepted. 
I have been miserable so long. My 
turn to be happy has come at last. 
Yes, I will succeed. Good-bye! 
Congratulate me; I’m so happy !” 

I could not understand this ex- 
ultation; but as I did not wish 
to damp his joy, I took leave of 
Stachowitch at the door of his own 
apartment, well pleased at heart 
that this duel, which I had 
dreaded, had not had more serious 
consequences. 


IV. 


Stachowitch’s proposal had been 
well received by Madame de 
Baudy and her niece, and my 
friend was the happiest of men. 
He was transformed. The unac- 
countable sadness of former days 
had given place to a joy so ex- 
uberant, that I had some trouble 
in getting accustomed to it. 

After all, I could see nothing 
very extraordinary in what had 
happened to Stachowitch. Marie de 
Massieux was, no doubt, a charm- 
ing girl, and, to a certain point, his 
satisfaction seemed natural enough: 
still, with a little clear-sightedness, 
he might have known beforehand 
that he would be accepted, and I 





could not comprehend why he was 
so strangely surprised at his own 
good fortune. 

“T am the happiest of men,” he 
kept repeating; to which I would 
reply, “I am delighted to hear it; 
but really, my good fellow, it is 
your own fault if you were not as 
happy as this three months ago.” 

pon this, Stachowitch would 
look at me wistfully, as though he 
were deliberating with himself 
whether he would confide some- 
thing to me or not. But he kept 
silent, and left his exceeding hap- 
piness as unexplained as his former 
sadness had been. 

Drieux had left Paris immedi- 
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ately after the duel, and I learned 
by chance that he was travelling in 
Greece. 

“TI wish him well, with all my 
heart,” said Stachowitch, when I 
told him this. “I owe him all the 
happiness of my life.” 

“At your riddles again!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘ What possible connec- 
tion can there be between Drieux 
and your happiness?” 

Stachowitch smiled mysteriously, 
as if to say, “I alone know, but I 
am not mistaken.” 

This conversation ended as many 
others had ended before; and when 
Boris Stachowitch left me, I could 
not help wondering whether there 
was not something disordered in 
the state of his mind. 

This doubt recurred with greater 
force some days later, under the fol- 
lowing circumstances. One even- 
ing, towards ten o’clock, I went to 
see Stachowitch by appointment. 
We were to go together to spend the 
evening with the Countess de Vil- 
liers. The servant who opened the 
door, knowing how intimate I was 
with his master, let me go in alone. 
The drawing-room was empty. I 
crossed it noiselessly, thanks to the 
thick carpet which covered the floor, 
and I was on the point of entering 
the bed-room, when, on the very 
threshold, my steps were arrested 
by the strangest sight. 

Two lighted candelabra stood on 
the chimney-piece, and were bril- 
liantly reflected in a large mirror ; 
and in front of that mirror stood 
Stachowitch, indulging in the most 
singular grimaces. First, he looked 
at himself with that deep, searching 
gaze, which reminded me involun- 
tarily of the way in which he had 
looked at the murderer Béchouard 
in the railway-carriage; then he 
drew back a few paces, without 
taking his eyes off his own image 
in the glass—which, naturally, at 
that distance, became less distinct. 
After a while he began to screw up 





his eyes, draw down the corners of 
his mouth, wrinkle up his brow, 
and, in short, try to impart to his 
face a wearied and dejected ex- 
pression. When he had performed 
these tricks for a few seconds, he 
once more drew near to the mirror, 
and, to my intense astonishment, 
I saw him take up a crayon, and, 
like an actor about to play the part 
of an old man, trace with it wrink- 
les on his forehead and round his 
mouth. 

I looked on in mute and painful 
surprise. Here was I, the unsus- 
pected witness of a dismal farce— 
of an act of madness! I retreated 
on tip-toe to the door of the drawing- 
room, and after waiting a minute to 
recover my composure, I opened the 
door, closed it again noisily, and, 
from the entrance, called out to 
Stachowitch. 

“T will be with you in an in- 
stant,” he answered, from the inner 
room, with no apparent emotion 
in his voice: “read the paper, to 
take patience.” 

He closed the door of the bed- 
room, without showing himself, 
and, after leaving me alone for a 
few minutes, he appeared, with the 
smiling, cheerful countenance which 
he had worn ever since his duel 
with Drieux. 

I was sorely tempted to question 
him about the strange scene of which 
I had been an involuntary spectator, 
but the fear of appearing obtrusive 
kept me silent. 

We went out together. At the 
corner of Avenue Friedland and of 
the Faubourg St. Honoré we took a 
cab. 

“ Here’s a good number,” I said, 
glancing at the little ticket which 
the coachman had given me,—“ No. 
1107.” 

“Why should that number be 
better than another?’ inquired 
Stachowitch. 

“ Because it can be divided by 


nine.” 
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Stachowitch looked at me inter- 
rogatively. 

“T make it a rule,” I said, “to 
read attentively the number of 
every cab I take, and every house 
I goto. Ifthe sum total produced 
by adding up all the figures of 
which the number is composed can 
be divided by nine, I call it a good 
‘number, and I am pleased. If, on 
the contrary, the addition of the 
figures gives me thirteen as a result 
—as, for instance, in the case of 
No. 643—I feel uncomfortable. I 
like to go and see friends whose 
houses are luckily numbered ; where- 
as I live in dread of quarrelling 
with people who live at Nos. 49, 
67, &c., &c. Fortunately, there are 
not many such. Now, for example, 
I like your street, because there is 
no No. 13 in Avenue Friedland. 
The houses on the side of the odd 
numbers follow thus: No. 11, No. 
11 dis, No. 15. The owner of that 
No. 11 dis is a wise man. I do 
not know him, but I cannot but 
respect him.” 

Stachowitch listened to me with 
deep attention. 

“Seriously, do you believe in 
such things?” he asked. 

As I scarcely knew whether he 
was in earnest or only joking, I 
answered, gravely, “Of course I 
do.” 

“Then I suppose you have like- 
wise a fear of Friday, and would 
not chooset hat day for setting out 
on a journey ?” 

“Oh! oh!” I replied, keeping 
up the same serious tone, “ that 
would be sheer superstition. To 
take account of No. 9. and No. 13 
is quite another thing. It is a 
habit one may cultivate and cherish 
till it develops into a full-blown 
mania. One may indulge in it 
quite harmlessly, twenty times 


‘ aday; and, for my part, I find 
that it adds considerably to the 
enjoyment of life.” 

“Take care,” exclaimed Stacho- 
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witch, sharply; “you are playing 
a dangerous game. Believe me, 

speak as one who knows by sad 
experience.” ' 

“ Are you speaking seriously ?” 

“ Quite seriously.” 

“Then, my good fellow, let me 
tell you, no less seriously, that you 
are once more becoming incompre- 
hensible. I would like to know 
what harm can accrue to me or to 
any one else from my age 
for cab No. 999, over cab No. 13? 
Or why should I not, when select- 
ing an apartment for friends or for 
myself, be attracted by No. 27 
rather than by No. 85?” 

“Every mania is dangerous. 
Mania, Maniacus are terrible words, 
my dear friend. Any one who 
leaves the path of reason, is on 
his way to madness.” 

I did not care to continue the 
conversation, as the serious turn 
it had taken seemed to me, con- 
sidering the subject, rather absurd. 
I therefore merely replied by an 
“Oh yes! of course, quite true, 
quite true!” knowing by experi- 
ence that unconditional assent gen- 
erally puts an end to all argument. 
Then we talked of other things. 
I must add that I felt disinclined 
to go on with the joke. The re- 
membrance of the scene before the 
mirror, which I had just witnessed, 
made me feel uncomfortable when 
I heard Stachowitch speak of mad- 
ness. 

The painful impression produced 
by that scene wore away quickly 
enough. The behaviour of my 
young Russian friend during the 
days that followed was, as far as 
I could see, perfectly rational, and 
the remembrance of what I had 
seen was fast being effaced. I 
tried to think of it as a mere 
childish freak. 

There are many men, and women 
too, for whom their own image re- 
flected in a mirror has strange and 
peculiar fascination. Not only do 
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they find pleasure in looking at 
themselves constantly—a _ thing 
which seems scarcely explicable by 
any rational motive—but I have 
known, and still know, not a few 
who smile and make eyes at them- 
selves, and who, for their sole and 
private satisfaction—for they are al- 
ways ashamed when surprised in the 
act—assume in turn pensive, cheer- 
ful, sad, or angry airs. I per- 
suaded myself that Stachowitch 
had indulged in this innocent 
foolery. It made him a little 
ridiculous in my eyes, but did 
not impair my friendship for him ; 
and I did my best to forget his 
grimaces before the mirror. 

His marriage was fixed for the 
8th of June. The last days of 
May were come. Stachowitch 
dined almost every day at Madame 
de Baudy’s, returning home about 
ten. I had formed the habit of 
going to him at that hour, and 
we used generally to wind up the 
evening—those pleasant evenings 
of the end of May—by sauntering 
down the Champs Elysées together. 

One evening I called at his house 
at the accustomed hour, and was 
told that he was out, but that he 
requested me particularly to wait 
for him, as he had something im- 
portant to communicate. I im- 
agined that it was some commis- 
sion relative to his marriage that 
he wanted me to execute for him; 
and having nothing better to do, 
I settled myself in an arm-chair, 
and began to read. The evening 
was beautiful. From the windows 
I could see the trees of the avenue, 
and I could hear the roll of the 
passing carriages. There was no- 
thing in my surroundings likely to 
produce lugubrious or fantastic 
ideas. 

Suddenly I started up with a 
ery of terror. Before me, pale as 
death, with wild and flashing eyes, 
stood the tall and spectre-like form 
of Stachowitch. 


“Read that! read that!” he cried, 
in a hoarse voice, without giving 
me time to speak, and thrusting a 
crumpled newspaper before my eyes, 

Instead of looking at the paper, 
I surveyed Stachowitch with  sur- 
prise. 

“What is the matter?” I in- 
quired. 

“ Read, read,” he repeated. “ You 
will see how right I was. Oh! my 
terrible forebodings !” 

I took the paper, and read the 
paragraph to which he pointed with 
an unsteady finger. It was a de- 
spatch of the Agence Havas in 
these words :-— 

“ We learn from Athens that Vi- 
comte de Drieux has been murdered 
by brigands during an excursion he 
had undertaken in the neighbour- 
hood of this town. The identity 
of the victim has been establish- 
ed by the French Consul. M. de 
Drieux was stabbed in the heart 
with a dagger. The police are 
making active search to discover 
authors of the crime.” 

“Poor fellow!” I said. “This 
is, indeed, sad news, and I am truly 
sorry.” 

“T knew, I knew that Drieux 
would die so,” exclaimed Stacho- 
witch, 

This exclamation struck me as 
strange. It occurred to me sud- 
denly that Stachowitch had shown 
great reluctance to fight with Drieux 
because he felt sure that he would 
kill him. In spite of myself I felt 
a queer sensation of awe creep over 
me; but I did my best to over- 
come it, saying to myself that, after 
all, it could only be a strange co- 
incidence, and that my duty was to 
recall Stachowitch by argument to 
reality and sober reason, instead 
of following him in the fanciful the- 
ories and imaginings which seemed 
to have taken hold of him. I, 
therefore, urged him strongly to 
tell me what it was that troubled 
him. 
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His excitement was so great that 
he was thrown off his guard, and he 
could no longer maintain the re- 
serve he had so long imposed upon 
himself. After a while he consented 
to give me an explanation, but even 
then his agitation did not subside. 
He walked up and down the room, 
speaking in a loud voice, and gestic- 
ulating vehemently. His speech was 
so disconnected, and touched on so 


The story of my friend, Count 
Boris Stachowitch, was as follows: 
“One day I was seated near a 
beautiful girl at a large dinner 
party. Her figure was faultless. 
I do not remember to have ever 
seen such lovely shoulders, or such 
a perfect hand and arm. Her large, 


blue, liquid eyes beamed with in-. 


telligence; her mouth was fresh and 
rosy. The line of the eyebrow was 
exquisite, and the long, thick eye- 
lashes lent inexpressible charm to 
her enchanting countenance when 
she looked down. I was literally 
bewitched by such a combination of 
beauty ; and, so long as the dinner 
lasted, I was exclusively occupied 
with my neighbour. She listened 
with flattering attention when I 
spoke to her; at times she smiled 
with good-humoured familiarity, as 
though we had been old friends; at 
others she assumed a grave and al- 
most solemn expression, as if all 
I was saying were worthy of her 
most serious attention. From time 
to time she raised her eyes to 
heaven, and seemed absorbed in a 
gentle reverie; and then again she 
would cast them down, and veil 
them for a few seconds with the 
magnificent fringe of her eye- 
lashes. The more I looked at her, 
the more beautiful she appeared to 
me. 

“ After dinner our hostess begged 
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many points in quick succession, that 
for some minutes 1 could scarcely 
understand what he was saying. 
Gradually, however, he became 
more intelligible, and when he had 
done speaking I was in full posses- 
sion of his sad story. 

I cannot transcribe it here as he 
told it; but, in substance, this is 
what has remained engraved on my 
memory. 


her to give us some music. She 
required no pressing, and executed 
some difficult pieces of music with 
the precision and taste of a master. 
Then she sang. Her voice was 
powerful, and wonderfully culti- 
vated. Never in my whole life 
had I met with so accomplished a 
being. She was at once surrounded 
and assailed with compliments, and 
to every one in turn she replied in 
a few words of graceful and becom- 
ing modesty. My eyes followed her 
wherever she went. Suddenly, I 
saw her go with timid steps up to 
a middle-aged lady who had been 
seated in front of the piano, and 
whom nobody appeared to have 
noticed. 

“The face of the lady was not 
quite new to me, and yet I tried in 
vain to recollect where I had seen 
it before. I examined her atten- 
tively. She was not ugly, and yet 
there was something in her appear- 
ance which was singularly repellant. 
It was a harsh, cold, and even cruel 
countenance. She wastall and thin, 
and wore a plain, dark-coloured 
dress. Her hands, which were en- 
cased in black shiny gloves, were 
singularly small. Her thin hair, 
black as jet, was dressed simply 
and unpretendingly. Her skin, of 
the colour of wax, was dried up 
like that of a mummy, and her 
eyes, which seemed to take heed of 
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all that was passing around, were 
deep sunk in their sockets. Her 
lips were thin and colourless. 

“«What an odious creature!’ I 
said to myself. ‘That woman must 
have a heart of stone.’ 

“Just then she raised her eyes to 
the ceiling. 

“* Where have I seen that face 
before?’ I asked myself again. 

“ Her eyelids drooped slowly, and 
closed as if in slumber. I felt more 
and more convinced that she was 
no stranger to me. 

“*Do you know the lady to whom 
Mademoiselle Olga M. is speaking?’ 
I inquired of an old family friend, 
who was also very intimate with our 
host. 

“ «She is Countess M., the mother 
of your neighbour at dinner.’ 

“* What! Can it be possible that 
so lovely a being has such a 
mother?’ 

“ The old gentleman smiled. 

“*T knew the Countess before her 
‘We used to 
She 


marriage,’ he said. 
call her “the fair Nathalie.” 
was incomparably handsomer than 
her daughter Olga; and moreover, 


so clever! so amusing! Every man 
who approached her was captivated. 
There was no resisting the witch- 
ery. I, too, was madly in love 
with her; and as to your father, 
Boris, he nearly died of love for 
“the fair Nathalie.” Ah me! she 
was a girl who knew how to make 
the most of her charms. She talked, 
she laughed, she danced, she sang 
like a siren. But neither your 
father nor myself were what she 
wanted. Her choice had fallen on 
Count M., a very rich man; and 
of course she managed to make him 
marry her. In the course of five 
years she bore him three daugh- 
ters, and by the sixth year 
she had killed him by her cold, 
cruel wickedness. Two of her 
daughters are married; the young- 
est, Olga, is still free. But if you 
will listen to good advice, my 
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young friend, you will have noth- 
ing to do. with that dangerous 
beauty. Olga reminds me of her 
mother at eighteen. The smile is 
the same, and she knows how to 
call up that same soft winning look 
her witch of a mother had. Just 
look at them both raise their eyes 
and drop them again in the same 
fashion; they have the same hands 
and feet, the same forehead and the 
same mouth. All that is angular 
and sharpin the Countess is round- 
ed and soft in her daughter; that 
is the effect of time. Years will 
transform your fair Olga as they 
have transformed my fair Nathalie : 
thirty years hence the one will be 
the living image of what the other 
is now.  Hzxperto crede Roberto. 
Good-night, Boris. Do not dream 
of Olga. Rather, if you needs must 
dream, let it be of that young girl 
you see yonder in the pink frock, 
who is seated quietly and shyly 
near her mamma, as smiling and as 
blooming as herself. Just look! 
she has taken hold of her mother’s 
dress, as if she were afraid of losing 
her. Olga has no fear of that sort; 
she knows how to stand alone.’ 

“T withdrew into a corner of the 
room to think over what I had 
heard. I am gifted with good eye- 
sight, and at the distance I was 
from Olga, I could distinguish 
every feature as plainly as if I had 
been at her side. Yes, it was 
true, she resembled her mother,— 
not at first sight, but only when 
you stripped her features of the 
charm of youth. What cold hard 
looks those eyes might dart! How 
forbidding that mouth appeared, 
when, in fancy, I extinguished the 
lovely smile that was playing round 
it! ‘This, then, is what Olga will 
be thirty years hence,’ I said to 
myself, as I looked at her mother. 
All at once, I felt afraid of the 
girl who had captivated me an 
hour before. I cannot say why, 
my thoughts suddenly reverted to 
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my grandmother and an old great- 
aunt of mine, both of whom were 
alive at that time. There was an 
extraordinary likeness between the 
two sisters: and yet my father 
had often told me that his mother, 
in her youth, had been a beauty; 
while his aunt, on the contrary, 
had been a plain girl. A whole 
train of ideas rushed through my 
brain concerning the immutable 
stability of the typical lines in each 
individual,—lines that external ac- 
cidents— youth, ease, misfortune, 
illness, or good health—may dis- 
semble as under a veil for a given 
time, but which, towards the close 
of life, stripped of all accidental 
circumstance or artifice, reveal the 
original plan, so as to speak, upon 
which the individual was con- 
structed. ‘That original struc- 
ture,’ I said, ‘is the true man; all 
else is but a semblance.’ Having 
come to that conclusion, I left my 
nook and mingled once more with 
the crowd. Chance brought me 
again near Olga. Her expressive 
look spoke a flattering welcome. 

“<What a meditative air, Sir 
Philosopher!’ she said. ‘ What 
can you be thinking of? Give me 
your arm and take me out of this 
furnace. I am suffocated here.’ 

“T led her into another room; 
we went up to a window, and, still 
leaning on my arm, she raised her 
beautiful eyes to the starry sky. 
There was an expression of gentle 
melancholy on her countenance. I 
could feel the regular beating of her 
heart, and a deep sigh upheaved 
her maiden bosom . . . And I 
knew—with absolute certainty I 
knew—that her whole being was 
a lie: a lie, the dreamy eye; a lie, 
the smiling mouth and tender 
words; a lie, each throb of that 
stony heart! As she stood there, 
mute and motionless by my side, 
like a beautiful statue, I saw her, 
not as she seemed to be, but as she 
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would be thirty years hence. I 
could perceive distinctly her real, 
her typical features. They were 
those of her mother, the woman 
with the wicked stern eyes and 
the cruel mouth. I let go her arm 
and drew away. 

“* What is the matter?’ she said 
with surprise. ‘You are quite 
pale.’ 

“No commonplace excuse was at 
my command; I was under the 
spell of truth. ‘You are horrible,’ 
I faltered out. She burst into a 
merry laugh, supposing, doubtless, 
that some joke was intended; but 
without heeding her, I fled from 
the house. 

“From that day a new life began 
for me. My former light-hearted- 
ness was gone for ever. I could 
not help scrutinising every new 
face with peculiar attention. Young 
people especially interested me. 
Whenever I met them in company 
of their parents, I could not take 
my eyes off them until I had suc- 
ceeded in metamorphosing their 
young and blooming faces, and had 
given them the weary, furrowed, 
care-worn, harsh, resigned, or de- 
sponding countenance—as the case 
might be—of their father or mother. 
The youthful complexion faded, so 
to speak, under my gaze; the skin 
seemed to wither, and either to 
pucker into wrinkles, or to distend 
itself in flabby folds over the 
blurred and bloated outline; the 
turned-up corners of a smiling 
mouth were drawn down; the 
liquid lustre of the eye was extin- 
guished. My passionate desire to 
discover the real face of the future 
under the visage actually before me 
became a real mania. It often got 
me into trouble, for strangers have 
more than once asked me what I 
meant by my inquisitorial looks. 
I resolved a hundred times to con- 
quer this unfortunate habit, but it 
soon overmastered my will. At 
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theatres, in concert-rooms, I was 
constantly seeking problems to 
solve. I looked out for some un- 
known youthful face, and then, in 
fancy, I made it grow old. When 
this was effected, there was no 
stratagem to which I would not 
have recourse to get at the father 
and the mother of the individual I 
had studied. At first I was fre- 
quently obliged to recognise that I 
had been mistaken; the parents 
bore no resemblance to the image 
my fancy had conjured up. I 
would then seek the cause of my 
error, and, generally, I was success- 
ful in discovering it. At last I 
ascertained the true laws, the fixed 
rules in obedience to which each 
essential feature was to be trans- 
formed in the course of years, so as 
to return to its typical form; and 
soon I became proficient in the 
useless, unprofitable, and painful 
art to which I had devoted myself. 


One glance was sufficient for me to 


discover the future under the pres- 
ent visage. 

“The period which I may term 
my apprenticeship did not last long, 
as I have said; but no sooner had 
I perfected myself in the art of 
observation, and acquired the cer- 
tainty that I could unmistakably 
discover the typical face under 
its temporary disguise, than I was 
struck with the fact that some 
faces remained, so to speak, refrac- 
tory under my process. It was in 
vain that I applied to them all the 
rules that I had drawn up in or- 
der to reduce them to their original 
type; I found it impossible to make 
them grow old. 

“ One of these refractory faces was 
that of my own brother; another 
was that of a friend of my sister’s, 
a young girl whom I saw daily at 
home, and whom I secretly wor- 
shi 
PP Why is it,’ I would often ask 
myself, ‘that I am unable to trans- 
form those two?’ I would then 
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bury my face in my hands and 
think it over and over again. 
When I did that, Alexis and 
Sophie used to appear to me, pale, 
with closed eyes, but still bearing 
the stamp of youth upon their 
features. Soon after I saw their 
two corpses looking just as they 
had appeared to my mind’s eye. 
In an excursion on the lake, the 
boat in which they were together 
capsized, and both were drowned. 

“The deep grief I felt at the 
loss of my brother and of the girl 
I loved, to which was added the 
painful certainty I had now ac- 
quired of my power to discern the 
signs of early death on any coun- 
tenance, nearly drove me mad. I 
fell dangerously ill, and for many 
weeks my life was despaired of. 
In time I recovered from the malig- 
nant fever which had attacked me, 
but the horrible visions that had 
haunted me during two years re- 
mained. 

“TI retired to a family estate in 
Southern Russia, and for a whole 
year I lived in nearly absolute se- 
clusion. My servants were old,— 
good and simple people whom I 
had carefully selected from among 
my father’s peasants. No one else 
was allowed to approach me. 

“One day the mortal ennui to 
which I was a prey begat the un- 
fortunate idea of subjecting my 
own face to the process which I 
had been in the habit of applying 
to others. I discovered that it be- 
longed to the refractory class; it 
was impossible to make it grow 
old. I saw myself, pale, with 
bright eyes and sunken cheeks, but 
still young—young as I had seen 
Alexis and Sophie. ‘I shall die 
soon, I said to myself, and the 
thought was almost a relief to 
me. Life had become a burden, and 
yet I was barely two-and-twenty ! 
When winter came round for the 
second time, the oppressive solitude 
to which I had condemned myself 
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became unbearable. I went to 
Moscow for a few days, and from 
thence proceeded to Paris. I 
thought I would try to enjoy the 
few days I had still to live. More- 
over, I wished to see my sister, the 
Countess de Villiers, once more be- 
fore I died. 

“ During my journey I resumed 
my experiments. It had become 
impossible for me to see a human 
face under any other form than 
that of the future —the typical 
form. I got used to it. I lived, 
as it were, in company of old people 
who wore the mask — transparent 
for me alone — of youth. I easily 
recognised the real person beneath 
the disguise. Some pleased me, 
and I sought to make friends of 
them ; others appeared hideous, and 
I avoided them. People set me 
down as eccentric and queer—lI let 
them talk. 

“My illness—for that it was an 
illness I well knew—was soon to 
make great and fearful progress. I 
had proof of this, for the first time, 
during the journey to Paris. 

“When the train in which I was 
had passed the Belgian frontier, 
and entered French territory, a 
railway employé got into our car- 
riage to examine the tickets. He 
had a refractory face. I was look- 
ing with interest and pity at one 
who, I knew, was fated to die 
young, when I suddenly perceived 
a red line crossing his forehead like 
the trace of some fearful wound. I 
could not take my eyes off him as 
long as he remained near our car- 
riage, and I watched him at every 
station when the train stopped. 
Wherever he passed he seemed to 
find friends, with whom he ex- 
changed greetings. 
peared in a_ hurry. 

uietly let the train 


He never ap- 

He rihis 4 
start, and 
then, running after it, he would 
jump on the step of his carriage 
with an adroitness which denoted 


long habit, and so get in. At St. 
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was watching him out of the car- 
riage-window. It was only by run- 
ning as fast as he could that he 
managed to get up to the last car- 
riage. I saw him leap on to the 
step; I saw his feet touch it; his 
hand sought a hold and found 


-none; he staggered and fell. . . . 


I heard a cry which was soon 
drowned in the shriek of the en- 
gine. The guard had noticed the 
accident and stopped the train. 
Some of the officials jumped on 
the line, and ran towards the spot 
where their comrade lay. When 
they reappeared they were carry- 
ing a corpse. The poor fellow had 
fallen head-foremost on the metals, 
and had fractured his skull. On 
the forehead there was a terrible 
wound. 

“ Could I still believe that all this 
was only the creation of a diseased 
brain? No. That was no longer 
possible, though my reason rebelled 
against the notion of admitting 
the supernatural as positive truth. 
Could it be chance that had shown 
me in imagination three living be- 
ings under the aspect that they 
were to wear in reality after death? 
No. Others might believe it, others 
might call my second-sight hallu- 
cination, and try to explain it by 
saying that my over-excited brain 
created images with such vague 
outlines, that I could fancy I had 
already seen certain things, which, 
in reality, I was perceiving for the 
first time. But I could not rest 
satisfied with such explanations. I 
was constrained to acknowledge, on 
the contrary, that— fearful and 
mysterious as it was—I possessed 
the baleful gift of recognising those 
who were fated to die young, and 
of even discerning in certain cases 
the peculiar marks foreshadowi 
their mode of death. Thus, Ih 
seen Alexis and Sophie; thus, when 
he was seated beside me, I had seen * 
the murderer Béchouard with up- 
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turned eyes—the eyes of a corpse; 
and in like manner again, when- 
ever I looked at Drieux, I saw the 
mark on his heart of a mortal 
wound. 

“After my duel with our poor 
friend, I felt new life return. I 
had been possessed by the idea that 
I would kill him if ever I encoun- 
tered him, sword in hand. We had 
met, we had fought, and he it was 
who had wounded me. I blessed 
him for it. I persuaded myself 
that since I had been mistaken 
once, that was a proof that my 
second-sight was not infallible. 
Why should I not be mistaken a 
hundred times? Why not always? 
That fatal gift, which I had fancied 
mine, was not real; it was an off- 
spring of my diseased imagination, 
—a fearful dream that time and 
experience were dispelling. Thus 
I argued, and felt relieved. I was 
eager for happiness; life once more 
seemed so attractive! I hoped to 
be able to enjoy it in peace. Yes- 
terday, this morning —nay, a few 
hours ago, I hoped still. Now it 
is all over. I know that 
Drieux has been murdered ; that he 
died as I had foreseen; that I was 
not mistaken; that I cannot, alas! 
be mistaken. And I know, 
with absolute certainty, that I too 
must die soon. I have nothing 
more to hope for in life. ll is 
lost, irrevocably lost !” 


As he said these last words, 
Stachowitch sank back in his chair, 
and, burying his face in his hands, 


burst into tears. In vain I sought 
to quiet him. At last, finding all 
argument useless, I called in his 
servant. The old man began to 
talk to him gently in Russian, and 
at last prevailed upon him to go to 
bed. _ I ran to the doctor, who was 
an old acquaintance of mine. I 
had some difficulty in gaining ad- 
mittance to him at that late hour, 
but at my urgent entreaty he at 
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last consented to return with me 
to Stachowitch’s bedside. This 
latter lay in a troubled sleep; the 
doctor discovered all the symptoms 
of a violent fever, and after pre- 
scribing some remedies to be applied 
immediately, left us, promising to 
return early the next morning. 

I passed the greater part of the 
night at my friend’s bedside. At 
daybreak, feeling myself overcome 
by sleep, and seeing, moreover, that 
Stachowitch was sleeping calmly, 
I went home, after charging the 
Russian servant not to leave the 
room. 

It was rather late when I woke 
the next morning. I dressed hur- 
riedly and hastened to Stachowitch’s 
house. The porter stopped me at 
the foot of the stairs. 

“There is nobody up-stairs,” he 
said; “the Count and his servant 
left this morning at seven.” 

“What! Gone! Where are they 
gone ?” 

“T cannot say. The Count pass- 
ed before my loge without even 
looking at me; the servant, who 
carried a small portmanteau, said, 
‘We are going away for a few 
days.’ That’s all I know; not 
much, as you see; but then, if 
every lodger Ang 

I did not wait for more, but 
went at once to Stachowitch’s sis- 
ter. “‘Madame la Comtesse is not 
at home,” I was told. There was 
nothing left for me to do, but to go 
on to Madame de Baudy’s. I was 
admitted at once, and before I could 
utter a word, she asked me in an 
agitated voice, “ Have you come to 
explain what this means ?” 

At the same time she handed me 
an open letter which contained only 
a few hurried lines :— 


“T am obliged to forego the hap- 
piness of all my life. Do not ac- 
cuse me; I am innocent. Pity me; 
Iam unhappy. Comfort Marie. 

“ Boris Sracuowircn.” 
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What was the use of explana- 
tions? The only excuse I could 
offer for my poor friend was to con- 
fess that I thought him mad. That 
would have done him no good, 
nor would it have comforted Ma- 
dame de Baudy or her niece. I did 
not care to cut off Stachowitch 
from all hope. Who could tell? 
Matters might be arranged per- 
haps. I merely said, therefore, that 
he had been seized with violent 
fever the day before, and had left 
Paris that same morning. I point- 
ed out that his letter bore evident 
traces of great excitement, and that 
too much importance should not 
be attached to it. Finally, I en- 
treated Madame de Baudy not to 
condemn her niece’s future hus- 
band without hearing from him 
more fully. Having thus discharg- 
ed my duty as a peace-maker, I 
took my leave to avoid further 
questioning or useless recrimina- 
tion. 

Time passed, and I heard noth- 
ing more of Boris Stachowitch. 
I called several times on the Coun- 
tess de Villiers, and was invariably 
informed that she was not at home. 
I came at last to the conclusion 
that it was painful to her to speak 
of her vrother’s illness, and I ceased 
my visits; but as I felt a deep 
interest in the young Russian, I 
wrote to the Countess to ask news 
of him. She answered at once, but 
her letter told me nothing new. 

“My brother is ill,” she wrote, 
“and by the advice of his physi- 
cians he has gone to reside on one 
of my father’s estates in Southern 
Russia. He seems to be progress- 
ing, if not rapidly at any rate 
uninterruptedly, towards recovery. 
It will give me great pleasure to 
communicate again with you, as 
soon asI have better news to tell. 
I hope it may be soon.” 

Years have gone by since then. 
Madame de Villiers has not “given 
herself the pleasure” of commu- 
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nicating with me. Probably she 
had no good news to write, and 
thought it needless to communicate 
bad tidings. I do not know what 
has been the fate of poor Stacho- 
witch. Had he recovered, he 
would have written to me. If he 
is still alive, we may meet again in 
this “small world” of ours. Per- 
haps he is dead, and another of his 
strange forebodings has thus been 
realised. 

Marie de Massieux did not die 
of grief after the disappearance of 
her affianced husband. She con- 
soled herself, on the contrary, very 
quickly, and in my a she 
was quite right. To make up one’s 
mind to an irreparable loss is a 
proof of courage as well as of good 
sense, and in all ages the advice to 
do so has been embodied in words 
of wisdom. As arule, and for the 
majority of human beings, life in 
this world is a delusion—a long 
catalogue of unkept promises. For- 
tunate are those who, having se- 
cured a certain amount of happi- 
ness and ease, are wise enough to 
enjoy it without fears for the future 
or regrets for the past. Marie de 
Massieux must be numbered amon 
these favoured few. She is frecars 
to an honest country gentleman, 
and her household seems prosper- 
ous. I met her, not long ago, in 
the Champs Elysées, where she was 
walking with two pretty little 
children. She looked smiling, 
proud, and satisfied. It seemed 
as if nothing could ruffle her placid 
happiness, and that at eighty she 
would wear the same expression of 
goodness and serenity that she had 
now. Our eyes met, but I saw by 
her look that she did not recognise 
me. Devoted to her present duties, 
she lives forgetful of the past, care- 
less of the future. Hers is true 
wisdom. I deemed it needless to re- 
call the remembrance of a painful 
period, and 1 passed on without 
even bowing to her. 
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A BACKE-LYING FARM. 


IL. } 


A sack-Lyine farm but lately taken in; 
Forlorn hill-slopes and grey, without a tree; 
And at their base a waste of stony lea 
Through which there creeps, too small to make a din, 
Even where it slides over a rocky linn, 
A stream, unvisited of bird or bee, 
Its flowerless banks a bare sad sight to see. 
All round, with ceaseless plaint, though spent and thin, 
Like a lost child far-wandered from its home, 
A querulous wind all day doth coldly roam. 
Yet here, with sweet calm face, tending a cow, 
Upon a rock a girl bareheaded sat 
Singing unheard, while, with unlifted brow, 
She twined the long wan grasses in her hat. 





IL 


So sat the maiden: to the outward eye 

The flower-like genius of a flowerless waste 

Dropt from the hand of Providence in haste, 
And left neglected here to wane and die. 
And yet, who knows what youthful fancies, ay, 

What heavenly visitants, descending, graced 

That lonely life, and with bright dreams displaced 
The cloudy terrors of the natural sky? 





Heaven lies about us in our infancy, 

And Heaven is not a thing of sight or sense; 
Here on this desolate flower-forsaken lea, 

It opens to the eye of Innocence: 
There is an Eden for us all, till we 

Let in a devil who straightway drives us thence. 
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A level waste, where sheep are starving drear, 
And lapwings breed, and sapless windlestraws 
Weakly submissive to the gusty flaws, 

For ever round the waste forlornly veer ; 

In midst whereof, most desolate, appear 
Four grey walls round an empty house: you pause 
As you pass by, and ask what fool he was 

That built, and brought his household darlings here ? 


No pathway through the waste leads to the door 
That fronts the snow-cold hills; the lake between, 
When, as to-day, a north wind’s blowing keen, 

Sends to the very doorstep, cold and hoar, 

Patches of flying foam :—a dreary scone! 

Thank Heaven! to be lived in by child no more! 


ON GRANTON PIER. 


Well, this is what I saw on Granton Pier: 
In front, the Firth! “Oh, that is nothing new”? 
Ay, but you never saw a bonnier blue 
Than its glad waters wore. The day was clear, 
And—you may laugh—to me they seemed to rear 
Their waves in actual joy! Now, this is true— 
One of the waves took wings, became a mew, 
And sunward rose upon a new career ! 


Across the Firth I saw the coast of Fife, 
With here a cliff and there a nestling town ; 
And here and there the hillsides showed the strife 
Of April green contesting winter brown ; 
And eastward far the horizon’s edge was rife 
With clean white sails that rose and sank adown. 

















For more than eighteen centuries 
Palestine has been a land of pil- 
grimage. The Jew, the Moslem, 
and the Christian alike have flocked 
to the shrines consecrated by the 
memories of a common faith. In 
our own days we see annually an 
ever-increasing influx of similar 
visitants. The Russian devotee, 
the European tourist, the Moslem 
hadji, and the Jewish pietist, come 
simultaneously from all quarters 
and fill the land at Easter-tide. 

Throughout the early centuries 
of Christianity, and in the middle 
ages, from the twelfth century 
downwards, the same constant flow 
of pilgrimage went on, and the 
literature connected with the coun- 
try is thus probably larger than 
that belonging to any other land. 
The mere enumeration of the 
names of standard works on Pales- 
tine has filled a stout quarto volume. 
The minute topography of the Bible, 
Josephus, and the Talmudists; the 
more vague accounts of the classical 
writers, Pliny, Strabo, Ptolemy, 
Solinus ; the Onomasticon and Pil- 
grim Itineraries from the fourth 
century to the ninth, and the early 
ecclesiastical histories; the Chron- 
icles of the Crusades, the Arab 
geographical writings, the curious 
colonisation scheme of Marino 
Sanuto, and the innumerable ac- 
counts of visitors from the fifteenth 
century onwards,—bring down an 
unbroken chain of descriptions 
from the time of Christ to the 
present day. 

Within the last half-century our 
knowledge of the country has been 
materially improved by works of 
every kind, adapted for every species 
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of reader. The learned Robinson, 
the popular Thomson, the scornful 
Burton, the pious Vandevelde, the 
scientific explorers of the corps of 
Royal Engineers, and eveu the 
driest of American humorists, have 
in turn presented the country in its 
various aspects to the general, pub- 
lic. Western Palestine has been 
vulgarised by the annual swarm of 
tourists who infest its main routes 
in spring, and although the coun- 
try east of Jordan lies out of their 
way, and is less well known, it has 
nevertheless been visited by man 

competent explorers. Burckhardt, 
Seetzen, Freshfield, Newbold, have 
left accounts of the country; and 
the hills of Gilead have been ex- 
plored by Canon Tristram, and sur- 
veyed by Colonel Warren. Dr. 
Porter has become responsible for 
the very generally accepted fallacy, 
exposed later by the Duc du Vogiié, 
which recognises in the towns of 
the Ghassaniyeh Arabs, the “ giant 
cities of Bashan ;” and we are on 
the eve of seeing a great survey 
commenced by the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, which is to com- 
plete the one-inch map already 
extended over Western Palestine. 

It may well seem at first sight 
impossible that another book on 
Palestine (even on Gilead) should 
contain anything startlingly new, 
or should be incapable of classifica- 
tion with one or other type of pre- 
vious productions. Yet the work 
just issued by Mr. Laurence Oli- 
phant can only be compared with 
one other book on Palestine—the 
interesting work which the Vene- 
tian noble, Marino Sanuto, presented 
in 1321 a.p. tothe Pope, and which 
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contains a complete scheme for the 
redemption of the Holy Land from 
oriental tyranny. 

Mr. Oliphant’s name is already 
well known as the author of a 
scheme for the colonisation - more 
correctly, the repeopling) of part of 
Palestine. The idea may, perhaps, 
be received with distrust by some 
who pride themselves on practical 
cautiousness; bnt when we con- 
sider that it has. been favourably 
regarded by statesmen like Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, 
M. Waddington, and Midhat and 
Kheir ed Din Pashas; that it has 
received the support of the Jews, 
and that it has actually led to 
action being taken by some of their 
communities in the matter,—it is 
evident that we have to deal, not 
with the dream of an enthusiast, 
but with a singularly original idea 
advocated by a man of known 
ability and experience. The idea 
of a future for the Holy Land is 
one sure to find favour with a large 
class of our fellow-countrymen; and 
Mr. Oliphant very shrewdly remarks, 
that the political value of the 
scheme being “once estimated on 
its own merits and admitted, the 
fact that it will carry with it the 
sympathy and support of those who 
are not usually particularly well 
versed in foreign politics is decid- 
edly in its favour.” 

Ideas which might be thought 
far more chimerical than that of 
the re-establishment of a Jewish 
fatherland, have of late found ex- 
pression among diplomatists and 
military men, who are not likely 
to be accused of religious enthu- 
siasm.' The battle of Armageddon 
has been found by strategists to be 
a very possible contingency of the 
future struggle for power in the 
East, which meén see to be im- 
pending between England and Rus- 
sia; and it cannot be doubted that 
the goodwill of so powerful a peo- 
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ple as the Jews of our own times 
have become, will in the future 
be a consideration of great polit- 
ical importance. 

The military and political value 
of Syria have been from time to 
time, since the signature of the 
Berlin Treaty, recommended to the 
notice of the readers of ‘Maga;’ 
and the same views are beginning 
to find He green among the more 
thoughtful representatives of the 
daily press. The future of Euro- 
pean Turkey is a matter of common 
European interest; but England 
and Russia alone among European 
States are vitally concerned in the 
question of the future which is 
slowly developing in the Asiatic 
provinces of the Sultan’s empire. 
It is on Armenia and Syria that 
the gaze of the British public will 
soon be intently fixed, and the 
necessity of defending our high- 
ways to India will be more and 
more apparent as the advance of 
Russia from the Caucasus becomes 
more formidable. 

The views thus advocated find 
a powerful adherent in Mr. Oli- 
phant; and his forecast of the 
future is well worthy of considera- 
tion. Regretting, as all thinking 
men must regret, the predominance 
in the councils of the Sultan of the 
unworthy “ring” of corrupt self- 
seekers, who have succeeded in 
silencing the voice of the more pa- 
triotic and intelligent party in Tur- 
key, he is obliged to confess that 
the hope of a revulsion of feeling 
at Constantinople is daily growing 
smaller, that the patience of Eng- 
land is exhausted, and that com- 
plications arising out of the altered 
relations between England and Tur- 
key must be anticipated. Political 
events have so shaped themselves, 
that Palestine has become the pivot 
on which they must ultimately turn ; 
“and the day is probably not far 
distant when the most important 
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interests of the British nation may 
be imperilled by the neglect to pro- 
vide in time for the contingencies 
which are now looming in the im- 
mediate future.” 

Speaking of the policy of Russia, 
Mr. Oliphant says :— 


‘* Now, however, that her frontier 
has been extended in the direction of 
Armenia, she is as near the Mediter- 
ranean from her Asiatic outposts as 
she ever was from her European. It 
is no further from her lines beyond 
Kars to the Bay of Alexandretta, than 
it is from her frontier on the Danube 
to the Dardanelles, while Alexandretta 
is not half as far from Egypt as Con- 
stantinople. Instead of a Treaty of 
Berlin, and sundry more or less inde- 
pendent States intervening between 
the Asiatic-Russian frontier and Alex- 
andretta, there is the Christian nation- 
ality of Armenia loudly calling for 
foreign interference—a Moslem race 
of Kurds in a state of more or less 
chronic insurrection, and aspiring to 
complete independence—and a mixed 
Christian and Moslem peasantry in a 
condition of extreme destitution and 
suppressed discontent. These all con- 
stitute invitations rather than obstacles 
to an advance in this direction. But 
the temptation to the Russian popu- 
lation to embark in a campaign in 
Asiatic Turkey would not be the pro- 
spect of a port on the Mediterranean, 
or the relief of an oppressed popula- 
tion, but the fascination of a religious 
war which should have for its object 
the conquest of the Holy Places at 
Jerusalem. Every year about four 
thousand Russian pilgrims, composed 
largely of discharged soldiers, make 
painful and laborious journeys to visit 
the sacred shines. . . . Once in pos- 
session of Palestine, Russia is astride 
on two seas, for Akaba would certainly 
before long be included in her bound- 
aries. The only way of resisting her 
advance on the Red Sea would be by 
a previous occupation of that port; 
but this would be attended with great 
difficulty and risk. With Russian 
arsenals at Haifa and Akaba,. the 
route to India vid Egypt would be 
practically closed, and her strategi- 
cal position would be one that would 
give her political control of the East ; 


for with Asiatic Turkey thus domin- 
ated, the independence of Persia would 
virtually be at an end, and the Persian 
Gulf, no less than the Red Sea, would 
soon be open to her fleets. The res- 
cue of Palestine from this fate, which 
otherwise appears inevitable, can only 
be accomplished by so strengthening 
and reforming the Turkish empire in 
Asia, that Russia would be deprived 
of any excuse for invading it, and 
would feel the task too hazardous 
to be undertaken lightly. In other 
words, such a degree of administrative 
autonomy must be granted to Armenia, 
Syria, and Palestine, as shall satisfy 
their local requirements and aspira- 
tions, and so secure their loyalty to- 
the Sultan, and their cordial co-opera- 
tion with the Ottoman troops against 
an invading army. If the Turkish 
Government refuses to see that the 
highest interests of the empire impose 
this duty upon it, a policy should, 
without delay, be adopted, which 
should anticipate the complications. 
that must inevitably ere long be pro- 
voked by the enfeebled and disaffected 
condition of these provinces; and as. 
the point at which such complications. 
must ultimately culminate is Jerusa- 
lem, it is upon Palestine that this 
policy should, in the first instance, 
be directed. We owe the Crimean 
war to a dispute which arose out of 
the conflicting pretensions of Euro- 
ropean Powers to the Holy Places; and 
we shall have another war, of which 
the theatre will be in their immediate 
vicinity, unless we take steps to avert 
the danger by insuring to Palestine a 
degree of independence under the rule 
of the Sultan which should carry with 
it the sympathy and approbation, and 
therefore the indirect protection, of 
European Powers, and so prevent it 
from becoming the object of a Russian 
religious crusade. It would probably 
be found impossible to solve the East- 
ern problem in any other way; for 
the ecclesiastical jealousies involved 
in the possession of Jerusalem are so 
violent, and the mistrust of European 
Powers of each other is so profound, 
that no one of them would agree to 
the occupation of Palestine by another 
except by right of conquest; but none 
of them would object to the creation 
of a small province, enjoying certain 
privileges from the Turkish Govern- 
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ment, in which the burning questions 
of the -‘ Holy Places’ would remain 
undisturbed, and where, from the 
conditions of their existence as a 
race, every country in Europe would 
robably be represented among its 
inhabitants.” 


The interests of England thus 
appear to demand the building up 
of barriers to oppose the advance 
of Russia on the Syrian coast of 
the Mediterranean. Such barriers 
are best formed by the constitution 
of strong, contented, and well-gov- 
erned provinces; by the liberation 
of the Arab states from the crush- 
ing central tyranny; by the exten- 
sion, under English and French 
protection, of the system which has 
given —* and peace to the 
Lebanon ; and by the organization 
of the Druse and Bedouin tribes 
as a Landsturm for the defence of 
Syria. 

‘‘TIf Armenia and Syria are to be 
preserved to the empire at all, it can 
only be by pursuing the policy which 
has succeeded so well in the case of 
our own colonies, of loosening the 
bonds that unite them to the central 
Government. It was in the hope that 
I should be able to illustrate this, on 
a small scale, to the authorities at Con- 
stantinople, that I proposed the colo- 
nisation of Eastern Palestine; and the 
fact that the political party then in 
power steadily resisted any measure, 
even of the most tentative description, 
tending to decentralisation, when pri- 
vately suggested, only renders it the 
more incumbent upon the Govern- 
ments chiefly interested in averting 
serious complications in Asia to take 
the matter in hand before it is too 
late. Apart from the clause in the 
Berlin Treaty especially affecting Ar- 
menia, the reasons which render it 
desirable that Armenia and Syria 
should be dealt with in the first in- 
stance, are to some extent identical. 
Both provinces contain a mixed Chris- 
tian and Moslem population; in both, 
the popular discontent among Chris- 
tians and Moslems alike, has reached 
an acute stage; both are chiefly in- 
habited by races not Turkish, and are 
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looking to foreign Powers for relief— 
Armenia to Russia, Syria to England, 
and both intervene between the Rus- 
sian frontier and the Mediterranean. 
To prevent that political interference 
from without, which, in the European 
provinces of Turkey in a like condi- 
tion, has produced, first, serious po-- 
litical complications, and finally, mas- 
sacres, war, and violent disruption, 
the concession of a measure of local 
administrative autonomy to both be- 
comes an imperative necessity—and 
this cannot be done in the case of 
upon our con- 
sideration the special necessities of 
Palestine, and the cosegttonel and 
prominent position that it has ac- 
= politically under the new con- 
itions which have been created by 
the late Russo-Turkish war and the 
Treaty of Berlin.” 


In the acquisition of Cyprus as 
a base we have obtained the ful- 
crum whence our influence over 
Syria may be exerted; but the 
jealousies of other nations render it 
necessary that this influence should 
not be directly exercised ; and Mr. 
Oliphant shows, by a careful anal- 
ysis, that the establishment of a 
strong Jewish community in their 
native land, is the means which 
appears practically to be best suited 
to the end in view—namely, the 
preservation of the just interests of 
England in a way which shall not 
be liable to misconstruction or mis- 
representation by others. As loyal 
Moslem subjects, as a cosmopolitan 
but powerful nationality, as belong- 
ing to neither the Christian nor the 
Moslem faith, the Jews would be 
less obnoxious than any other race 
to the suspicions of either the Sul- 
tan or the European Powers; and 
if the various difficulties hereafter 
to be discussed can be removed, it 
seems clear that the restoration of 
the Jews to their ancient position 
as a ruling race, surrounded by a 
subject Semitic population, would 
— political advantages of very 
igh order. 


Syria, without peer 
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These views, which Mr. Oliphant 
now adopts after careful study of 
the question both in Syria and 
at Constantinople, seem to show 
that the questions connected with 
Palestine are far more worthy 
of notice by English politicians 
than are aspirations of Greek or 
Montenegrin nationalities, to which 
their attention has of late been con- 
fined. 

Led by a sound political instinct, 
Mr. Oliphant proceeded in February 
1879 to visit the scene of future 
British operations, and to examine 
on the spot the recommendations 
which he had received from his 
various friends and advisers. The 
recapitulation of these motives will 
serve to place his scheme of colon- 
isation in a very different light from 
that in which it otherwise might 
be regarded, and to distinguish it 
from the vague projects of specula- 
tors and religious sentimentalists, of 
which there has always been a pro- 
fusion, but especially so during 
the last three years. The period of 
his visit to Syria was one singu- 
larly fortunate for his purpose. 
The government of Lord Beacons- 
field had recently succeeded in 
establishing Midhat Pasha as Waly 
of the country; and the energy of 
that honest and enlightened states- 
man made itself felt throughout 
the entire system of administra- 
tion, and secured an unusual con- 
dition of safety and good govern- 
ment throughout the country. How 
far these good results have been 
lost through the removal of the 
Waly we have no present means of 
knowing, but the explorations of 
Mr. Oliphant were materially facili- 
tated by the then existing condition 
of Syria. 

A careful examination of the 
system of government led Mr. Oli- 
phant to the same conclusions as 
those which have been reached by 
most of the unprejudiced writers 


who have preceded him, and which 
formed the basis of those proposals 
for reformed administration which 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet recom- 
mended to the Porte in 1878. He 
points out the great mistake of 
supposing the administrative sys- 
tem of Turkey to be hopeless, or 
that there are no able and enlight- 
ened Turks to work in the direc- 
tion of reform; and the necessity 
of encouraging such men by im- 
partial aid .and sympathy. The 
fatal error of arraying the Chris- 
tian against the Moslem, and of 
espousing only the cause of the 
first while leaving the far more 
valuable factor—the Moslem peas- 
antry—to the unchecked tyranny of 
a corrupt bureaucracy, lies no doubt 
at the base of that hatred 
and suspicion which have of late 
grown up in the breasts of pious 
Moslems with regard to the Chris- 
tian Powers of Europe, and at last 
even with respect to England it- 
self. When undisturbed by forei 
agitators, the Christian and the 
Moslem in the East live side by 
side in amity and peace. The 
Christians, indeed, protected by the 
foreign consul and assisted by their 
clergy, generally succeed in growing 
rich at the expense of the faithful ; 
but the fatalistic indifference of the 
latter renders them callous to the 
loss of advantages which they less 
eagerly covet. 

There is probably no existing 
faith so tolerant as is that of Is- 
lam. “ Whosoever,” says the Koran, 
“be he Jew, Christian, or Sabian, 
believes in God and in the Last 
Day, and does that which is right, 
shall receive his reward from God, 
and there shall be no fear for him, 
neither shall he mourn.” Where 
among the fanatic sects of the 
Eastern Christian Churches may 
such broad catholicity of senti- 
ment be found? Yet, until goaded 
by wrong and rendered desperate 
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by misery, the Moslem has ever 
been found to live in accordance 
with this tolerant creed. Mr. Oli- 
phant does well in advocating the 
cause of the Moslem fellahin, who, 
though neglected and oppressed, 
form the backbone of the Syrian 
population. 


‘¢Tt seems rather hard upon the Mos- 
lems, whether they be Arab, or Turk, 
or Slav, that the sympathies of the 
British public should be entirely with- 
held from them on the ground that 
they do not bear the name of Christian, 
even though they may be of the same 
race. Asa rule the Moslem peasant 
is, in fact, far more worthy of their 
sympathy, for he is more oppressed, 
more honest, more orderly, and quite 
as industrious. It is true that there 
are exceptions to the rule—as, for in- 
stance, among the Circassians and 
Kurds; but they form a small propor- 
tion of the Mohammedan population 
of the empire. The religion of the 
former is of so vague a nature, that 
they can scarcely be called Moslem; 
and for the latter, who are a savage 
race of mountaineers, I claim no sym- 
pathy atall. Itis for the poor down- 
trodden Moslem peasantry, devout ac- 
cording to their lights, whether Arab 
or Turk—than whom a race braver 
and more enduring in war, and more 
patient and well-conducted in time of 
peace, does not exist—that I would 
plead. In regard to the sentiments 
which both Moslems and Christians 
entertain towards their own Govern- 
ment there is very little difference. I 
do not see, therefore, why those in 
England who denounce the Turkish 
Government should make so great a 
distinction in their feelings towards 
those who share with them their dis- 
like of the executive authority. If 
the result of their Christianity had 
been to make Christians in any way 
morally superior to Moslems, I could 
readily sympathise with the a, 
British sentiment upon the subject.” 


The main evils from which the 
lower class of agricultural peasantry 
in Syria (as in other parts of the 
Turkish empire) are now suffering 
are, according to Mr. Oliphant, two in 








number. The irregular cavalry, who 
have become notorious as Bashi- 
bazouks, act as a kind of police ; but 
being ill paid, and quite undiscip- 
lined, they rob the Government on 
the one hand and oppress the peas- 
antry on the other. The organisa- 
tion of a proper police, similar to 
the Turcopple system of the crusad- 
ing rulers, is thus one of the first 
reforms required to produce order 
and contentment. The tithe-farm- 
ers are the second, and even more 
cruel, scourge inflicted on the rural 
populations. The law which asses- 
ses the tithes at an arbitrary pro- 
portion irrespective of the char- 
acter of the annual harvest, and 
which forbids the reaping of the 
field before the tithe has been col- 
lected, is one of the most crying 
evils of Turkish rule, and one 
which Lord Salisbury and our late 
ambassador at the Porte were most 
anxious to amend. To these evils 
we may, perhaps, add a third not 
mentioned by Mr. Oliphant—name- 
ly, the venality of the native jus- 
tices, who are ever ready to decide 
in favour of the richest. The cor- 
ruption, which is the curse of the 
Turanian races, whether Russian or 
Turkish, has sapped the very foun- 
dations of the State. The law of 
the Koran, if justly administered, 
might, as in the old days of Arab 
civilisation, yet be sufficient for 
oriental races; but the Ulema, who 
buys his judgeship at Constantin- 
ople, and recoups himself from the 
pockets of the poor, is one of a 
noxious tribe which must be ex- 
terminated before prosperity can 
return to the State. 

In dealing with the question of 
reform in Turkey, European states- 
men have, however, as Mr. Oliphant 
points out, fallen into a radical 
error in dividing the forces at work 
into the Christian and Moslem 
elements. The truth is that the 
Government of the Porte forms a 
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third element distinct from either 
of the two other interests; and 
while the philo-Christian party 
among European politicians feed 
the Moslem population with the 
administration which oppresses it, 
the pro-Turkish party fall into an 
equally unfortunate error in sup- 
porting, not the natiye Moslem 
races, but the corrupt Constantin- 
ople Government. “ As things are,” 
says our author, “it would be no 
solution of the problem to eject the 
governing class from Europe, for 
the misgoverned Moslem and Chris- 
tian would still remain side by side 
in Asia,” and it is in Asia especially 
that the question of misgovernment 
really affects the interests of Eng- 
land. 

A curious example of the feas- 
ibility of repopulating Palestine is 
now to be seen in the country east 
of Jordan, and Mr. Oliphant is the 
first traveller who has described 
these settlements of exiled Circas- 
sians which the Turkish Govern- 
ment has established at Kuneitereh, 
south of Mount Hermon, and at 
Ammon, the capital of the ancient 
region of the children of Ammon. 

Of the former colony he speaks 
thus :— 


** About 300 Circassians were busily 
engaged in the first stage of ae 
a village for themselves. They ha 
chosen a site which had evidently 
been that of a town at some former 
time, for large square blocks of stone 
were abundant. Those who had not 
succeeded in getting a roof over their 
heads were temporarily sheltered by 
— improvised tents, and all were 
hard at work making a new home for 
themselves. They were a fraction of 
a large importation from Bulgaria, 
now at Kuneitereh, and most of them 
came from the neighbourhood of Wid- 
din. In fact, itis not improbable that 
many of them took some share in the 
‘atrocities.’ They were quite ami- 
able so far as we were concerned, but 
were too busy to bestow very much 
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attention upon us, and their residence 
in Bulgaria had accustomed them to 
the sight of specimens of Western 
civilisation, so that we were no nov- 
elty. The women and children were 
hoeing and weeding in the newly- 
made gardens. The men were either 
hauling stone in creaking arabas 
drawn by bullocks—a sight which 
must have been altogether new to the 
neighbouring Bedouins, who had 
never seen a wheeled vehicle in their 
lives—or were building the walls of 
their houses. They were under the 
management of a chief, who was too 
busily engaged in a discussion with 
an Arab to honour us with much of 
his notice ; so we sat under a half-built 
wall to discuss our luncheon, and look 
on at this interesting experiment in 
colonisation.” — 


Such were the principal lessons 
which Mr. Oliphant tells us he 
learnt from a visit to Syria. His 
book is not, however, entirely de- 
voted to political matters, or to the 
account of his proposed colony. It 
contains picturesque accounts of his 
wanderings, interesting archeologi- 
cal and ethnical notices, and descrip- 
tions of varied scenery. It is en- 
livened by gleams of quiet humour, 
and it is throughout written in an 
attractive and natural style. To 
those who have waded through the 
affectations of writers whose mission 
appears to have been to confound 
the Anthropological Society, or to 
demolish the Royal Geographical, 
who have picked their way through 
pages thickly scattered with Ara- 
bic and Hebrew, and embellished 
with terms borrowed from _half- 
a-dozen European languages, it is 
refreshing to read the simple yet 
eloquent phrases of a cultivated 
writer whose object it is to make 
a friend rather than a slave of his 
reader. 

Following the coast-road from 
Beyrout to Tyre, and thence cross- 
ing the mountains to Banias, the 
traveller proceeded through the 
middle of Bashan to Mount Gilead, 
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where, after taking counsel with 
others, he was induced finally to 
fix the site of his proposed oe 
Descending to the ruins of Gadara, 
S.E. of the Sea of Galilee, he pro- 
ceeded to Ajlun, Jerash, and Salt, 
and thence eastwards to the fort 
of Zerka on the Hadj road. Re- 
turning to Salt, he passed over Jor- 
dan, and reached Jerusalem by way 
of Jericho. Resting for a while in 
the Holy City at Easter-time, he 
returned north by Nablous, visited 
Haifa and Nazareth, and thence 
travelled along the coast to Bey- 
rout. Crossing the Lebanon by an 
unusual route, he remained some 
time in Damascus, where he elabo- 
rated his scheme with the assist- 
ance of Midhat Pasha, and whence 
he made various excursions to Baal- 
bec, Malula, and other places of in- 
terest. From Damascus he returned 
through Zahleh, and visited the fa- 
mous site of the Temple of Venus 
at Afka, whence his route lay along 
the shore, and terminated finally 
at Beyrout. 

We must leave the reader to 
study in the original the interest- 
ing account of these wanderings in 
the Syrian mountains. He will 
find much to amuse and to instruct 
him in the mass of information 
which Mr. Oliphant has collected. 
The graphic account of a night of 
misery at Banias, the picturesque 
sketch of the scenery round Ajlun, 
the beautiful women of Gilead, the 
contemplated attack on the travel- 
ler at Ajlun, the frustrated sheikh 
of Saf, and the wicked guide of 
Arak el Emir—all these incidents, 
related with freshness and humour, 
will interest the general reader more 
than most writers on Palestine suc- 
ceed in doing. 

The episode of the sheikh of 
Saf is worthy of quotation, as ex- 
emplifying the more popular aspect 
of the book, being but one out of 
many amusing incidents in Mr. 
Oliphant’s travels :— 





‘¢ The testimonials which the sheikh 
triumphantly produced consisted large- 
ly of complaints against this robbery. 
When, with an 4 oe feeling of 
gratified vanity, he handed us a testi- 
monial calling him an ‘extortionate 
old thief,’ and warning travellers to 
beware of him; and insisted upon our 
reading it carefully and then return- 
ing to him, to be stowed away for 
future use, and then expected us to 
comply with his demand for money, 
he seemed quite astonished at our 
attitude of resistance. 

‘¢* Why should we pay you five 
pounds?’ we asked. 

‘* «Tt is the custom,’ he replied ; ‘no- 
traveller has been allowed to visit the 
ruins without paying me.’ 

‘¢<¢ Then it is a bad custom, which 
must be immediately discontinued,’ 
we said. ‘ We decline absolutely to 
pay a farthing.’ 

‘¢ «But no one has ever before de- 
clined.’ 

‘**Then it is high time for some 
one to set the example,’ we remarked, 
and we called in the zaptiehs, who 
for the first time proved of some use. 
They, anxious to prove their zeal and 
importance, and knowing that they ran 
no risk, as the Caimakam and his sol- 
diers were within call, poured upon the 
head of the sheikh a torrent of invec- 
tive—telling him that they were a far 
better protection than any escort he 
could furnish, and that there was 
plenty more protection at Ajlun, about 
which, if he had any doubt, he had bet- . 
ter send and ask bis brother, who was 
in a position to give him all the neces- 
sary information—with many other 
sarcastic remarks of a like nature, 
which made all the surrounding Arabs, 
who had begun to look truculent, 
change countenance considerably. 
Nevertheless he went on murmuring 
and protesting, and offering us more 
testimonials, which we read out of curi- 
osity, until we had finished our meal 
and our cigarettes, when we quietly 
mounted and rode away, leaving the 
sheikh, and the savage-looking grou 
of Arabs by whom he was surround 
staring open-mouthed at our audacity, 
but utterly impotent and paralysed 
by the new turn matters had taken, 
thanks to an energetic Caimakam.” 


Not less humorous is the account 
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of the travellers’ sufferings at Kefr 
Assad :— 


‘* Altogether, oor our accommo- 
dation at Kefr Assad was somewhat 
squalid in its character, we were dis- 
posed, after dinner, to take acontented 
view of life; and after barricading our 
door and spreading our blankets on 
the floor, looked forward with some 
satisfaction to a well-earned night’s 
rest—a delusion which, unhappily, 
was soon dispelled; for no sooner had 
the sounds of the day died away, and 
the family and our servants gone to 
roost, than a pack of jackals set up 
that plaintive and mournful wail by 
which they seem to announce to the 
world that they are in a starving con- 
dition. They came so close to the vil- 
lage that all the dogs in it set upa 
furious chorus of Sefiant barking. 
This woke the baby, of whose vocal 
powers we had been till then unaware. 
Fleas and mosquitoes innumerable 
seemed to take advantage of the dis- 
turbed state of things generally to 
make a combined onslaught. Vainly 
did I thrust my hands into my socks, 
tie handkerchiefs round my face and 
neck, and so arrange the rest of my 
night-attire as to leave no opening 
by which they could crawlin. Our 
neck and wrists especially seemed 
circled with rings of fire. Anything 
like the numbers and voracity of the 
fleas of that ‘happy village’ I have 
never, during a long and varied in- 
timacy with the insect, experienced. 

**Tt would have been useless to go 
and try sleeping on araised stage out- 
side. In the first place, the dogs 
were lying in wait for the calves of 
our legs in its immediate vicinity; 
and in the second, the fleas were 
doubtless as numerous there as inside. 
If the baby was only suffering a tithe 
of what we were, no wonder it squall- 
ed. It was easy enough to catch them 
by the dozen; but it was of no man- 
ner of use—it in no way diminished 
thesupply. So we groaned and tossed 
without closing an eye, eagerly watch- 
ing for the morning, and an hour be- 
fore daylight roused the establish- 
ment.” 


The accounts of a visit to the 
Druse chieftains of Beteddin, and 


of the subsequent wanderings round 
Damascus, first appeared in our 
pages, and will be familiar to the 
readers of ‘Maga.’ Mr. Oliphant 
points out how valuable a recruit- 
ing-ground England may find among 
the brave and loyal Druse popu- 
lation, which now numbers between 
70,000 and 80,000 souls. He gives 
a sharply satirical sketch of the 
blessings of civilisation as affecting 
the Baghdad postman of the future, 
“flying across the desert by the 
Euphrates Valley Railway, tightly 
wedged between a set of card-sharp- 
ers in a third-class carriage.” At 
Damascus he witnessed some of 
those extraordinary performances 
which Moslems attribute to super- 
natural agencies—the eating of 
scorpions and snakes, walking on 
live coals, and harmless wounding 
with sharp swords, which constitute 
the claims of the Bedouin order of 
dervishes to a reputation for pecu- 
liar sanctity. 

A most striking innovation was 
also to be seen in the venerable 
capital of Syria at the time of Mr. 
Oliphant’s visit. The opera had 
been introduced by Midhat Pasha 
with considerable success, including 
a ballet of avery tame and decorous 
character. The account of a visit to 
the curious town of Malula where 
Syriac is still spoken, and where 
the ritual of the Jacobites is still 
partly preserved, is extremely in- 
teresting and graphic; and the de- 
scription of life among the rich 
Maronites of Lebanon, contrasting 
with the miseries of the Moslem 
peasantry in the south, shows how 
much might be done by West- 
ern Governments, if endowed with 
powers of protection, to further the 
material prosperity of the country 
under native Moslem rulers. 

The objects which Mr. Oliphant 
had mainly in view had no connec- 
tion with archxological questions. 
His time was occupied in learning 
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all that he could of the state of 
the country, and the peculiarities 
of its inhabitants. He was more- 
over not a Hebrew scholar, which 
is an almost indispensable qualifica- 
tion for the explorer of Syrian an- 
tiquities. | Nevertheless, there are 
many interesting antiquarian notes 
scattered through the book. The 
author visited Dér Eyub, a shrine 
which has been venerated from 
an early period as the site of 
Job's residence in the Land of 
Uz. St. Chrysostom tells us of the 
pilgrims who used to visit the dung- 
hill at this spot, and it is generally 
acknowledged that the district of 
Bashan has the best claim to be con- 
sidered the native country of Job. 
Another interesting site was that 
of the Cavea Roob, which Mr. Oli- 
phant identifies with the Mu’alla- 
kat Rahib in the ravine of the 
same name; and the description 
given of the great subterranean 
galleries of Beit-Ras is equally valu- 
able, for though throughout Syria 
the peasantry are semi-troglody- 
tic in their habits, it appears that 
east of Jordan the excavations are 
far more extensive and import- 
ant than any which are found west 
of the river. The Dolmens of Mezar 
are also interesting to the archzolo- 
gist, as very few of these monu- 
ments are as yet known in Syria, and 
Mr. Oliphant indicates the names 
of various hitherto unknown sites 
which it is hoped may hereafter be 
explored. 

As regards Biblical antiquities, 
Mr. Oliphant does good service in 
demolishing the flimsy arguments 
whereby the site of Ramoth-Mizpeh 
and Ramoth-Gilead have been 
located at and near Salt; but he 
is apparently not aware that the 
former has recently been identified 
with the present Remtheh west of 
Bosrah, in a situation which agrees 
with his own views, and with the 
indications to be found in the Old 
VOL. CXXIX.—NO. DCCLXXXIII. 





Testament and in the first book of 
Maccabees. The identification of 
Jogbehah with Judeideh is also 
of value, as elucidating the topo- 
graphy of Gideon’s pursuit of the 
Midianites, which is still very im- 
perfectly understood. The ethno- 
logical passages of the book, includ- 
ing accounts of the Metawalies, the 
Ansariyeh, the Druses, and some 
of the Arab tribes, will also be of 
interest to the general reader: the 
description of the religious tenets of 
these mysterious sects is founded 
on good authority, and although 
there is perhaps little that is new 
to the student of these abstruse 
subjects, it is not often that a 
popular account of them has been 
placed before the public. Syria has 
truly been the mother of innumer- 
able creeds, and within its narrow 
limits it still embraces the profes- 
sors of at least sixteen forms of 
faith. In the early ages of Islam 
innumerable mystic sects sprang 
up, and of these the Sabians, the 
Metawalies, the Ansariyeh, the Is- 
mailians, and the Druses, are the 
modern representatives. 

The elements out of which these 
secret creeds were formed were of a 
high antiquity. The doctrines of 
the Persian faith, including the 
antagonism of the good and evil 
principles, were learned by the 
Jewish Mehistanite heretics, who 
took them finally to Egypt. In 
the Alexandrine school arose the 
philosophy which Plato is said by 
Cicero to have adopted from the 
Egyptian priests, and which finds 
expression in the writings of Philo. 
The spiritual interpretation of 
Scripture, and the mystic theology 
of the Cabbala, were the produc- 
tions of this school. At a later 
period the facts of Christianity 
were subjected to the same process 
of esoteric explanation, and the 
fifty sects of Gnostics spread their 
heresies throughout the Levant. 
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Still later the history of the faith 
of Islam underwent the same treat- 
ment, and the Taweel, or “ inter- 
pretation” of the Koran, was 
developed. 

In addition to these mystic ele- 
ments the ancient astronomical and 
Phallic worship of a yet earlier 
period mind in Syria, and was 
mixed with the foreign doctrines 
of Persia and Egypt. The Aryan 
ideas of successive incarnations of 
the Deity and of metempsychosis 
which we find embodied in Bud- 
dhism and the faiths of India also 
found their way to the west, and 
out of this extraordinary confusion 
of creeds — Jewish, Christian, and 
Moslem ; Zoroastrian, Buddhist, and 
Platonic; Gnostic and Pagan—the 
various dogmas of the modern 
heretical Moslem sects have been 
successively developed. 

Of all these sects, including the 
Carmathians, the Motazales, the 
Sabians, and others which sprang 
up in the eighth and ninth centuries 
of our era, four only now survive in 
Syria—the Metawalies, the Ansari- 
yeh, the Ismailians, and the Druses. 

The Metawalies, who take their 
name from the Taweel, or esoteric 
interpretation of the Koran, are the 
only representatives in Syria of the 
Shiite sect of Moslems, whose home 
is in Persia, and who differ from 
the Sunnis or Western Moslems on 
the question of the true succession 
of the Prophet, holding the view 
that Ali, the son-in-law of Mo- 
hammed, was not only the true 
successor, but, moreover, an in- 
spired person, or even an incarna- 
tion of the Deity, and first of the 
Imaumat, of whom the twelfth—a 
Moslem Messiah—is shortly ex- 
pected as a final manifestation of 
the same mysterious divinity. 


About 80,000 of this sect exist in 
Syria, and Mr. Oliphant records 
many of their more curious cus- 
toms, such as that of carrying a 


piece of sacred earth constantly 
about, on which the head of the 
believer rests when prostrate in 
prayer; and also that of divesting 
themselves of all gold ornaments 
before praying, in which we seem 
to see an echo of the same spirit 
which actuated the Ebionite Chris- 
tians. The Metawalies also have 
curious marriage customs— the 
“Engagement of interdiction,” 
which is but an Oriental form of 
our English custom of engagement ; 
and the marriage of privilege, which 
is a union for a stated period—a 
month or a year, for instance— 
which ceases at the expiration of 
the agreed time, unless renewed in 
a{permanent form. The lady is 
generally a widow in such cases. 

The Ismailians, who take their 
name from Ismail, the sixth Imaum, 
who died in 765 a.p., inhabit the 
mountains between Homs and La- 
takia, and are chiefly known as the 
modern representatives of the medi- 
eval Hashishin, or “ hemp-smokers,” 
the followers of the Old Man of the 
Mountain, who were never con- 
quered by the Franks, and from 
whose deeds of violence the name 
Assassin has obtained its modern 
significance. 

The Ansariyeh (or, more correct- 
ly, Nusariyeh) are a sect whose 
home is yet further north among 
the mountains of Antioch, and who 
in doctrine closely resemble the 
Ismailians. They are said to take 
their name from Nusair, son of one 
of the slaves of Ali the son of Abou 
Taleb, who came from the village Na- 
zaria, near Euphrates, in 891 a.p., 
and who began to teach the rustic 
population of the Syrian mountains. 
There is probably some confusion 
between the name of the founder 
and that of Nazara or “ Nazarene,” 
by which Christians are known in 
the East, for the affinity of the 
Ansariyeh to some of the early 
Gnostic sects is so strong that 
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several writers have attempted to 
identify them with the Manicheans, 
whose doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of wicked human souls into 
the bodies of brutes the Ansariyeh 
still hold. 

According to Nusair, Christ the 
Messiah, the Word, and the Guide, 
was identical with Ahmed, a de- 
scendant of Ali, and also with the 
angel Gabriel. Thus the dogma of 
successive incarnations forms part 
of the Ansariyeh creed, as does the 
belief in a Trinity composed of 
Ali, Mohammed, and uleiman. 
Still more curious is the pre- 
servation among them of a sacra- 
mental rite, evidently of Christian 
derivation; and with these doct- 
rines of Jewish, Moslem, or Chris- 
tian origin, is mingled the worship 
of the ancient Canaanite tribes, 
which was probably the original 
cultus of the peasants whom Nusair 
converted. Thus the Ansariyeh are 
divided into four clans, who wor- 
ship respectively the sun, the dawn, 
the air, and the host of heaven. Mr. 
Oliphant touches lightly on a yet 
more repulsive feature of the creed, 
derived certainly from the ancient 
worship of Baal Peor, and recalling 
the tenets of the wildest sects of 
Gnostic Christianity and the ca- 
lumnies which were disseminated 
at an early period among pagans 
with respect to Christians generally. 
These rites, though performed in 
darkness and secrecy, are commonly 
known to, and described by, the 
other natives of the surrounding 
country; and there can be little 
doubt that the nature-worship of 
the Canaanite tribes thus survives 
among the mountaineers of north- 
ern Syria. 

The Ansariyeh will be familiar 
to the readers of ‘ Tancred,’ but the 

rtrait there sketched of them is 
idealised considerably, for it is the 
worship of Baal and Ashtaroth, of 
Peor and Asherah, which survives 


among them, rather than the es- 
thetic cultus of the great gods of 
Greece. The Druses claim to be 
the original sect from which the 
Ansariyeh have split off; but as the 
latter first appeared in the ninth 
century, and as Hakim, the Druse 
demigod, only began to rein a cen- 
tury later, and as, moreover, the 
Nusariyeh cultus includes elements 
foreign to, and more ancient than, 
those which compose the Druse 
creed, it is probable that this view 
of the relation of the sects is un- 
trustworthy. Mr. Oliphant gives 
an interesting explanation of the 
existence of an isolated settlement 
of the Ansariyeh near Banias, far 
south of their native mountains, 
In the year 1128 a.p., the castle 
and town of Banias fell into the 
hands of the Assassins, who entered 
into a treaty with Rainier’de Brus. 
According to the tradition of the 
modern Nusariyeh inhabitants of 
Ain Fit, south-east of Banias, the 
district has been in their posses- 
sion for eight centuries, and it is. 
thus probable that the present set- 
tlement is a survival of the Assassin 
colony of the Crusading period. 

The religion of the Druses, so 
far as it is contained in their sacred 
writings, has become known to 
students through the discovery of 
their holy books at Hasbeya, 
whence they were removed by the 
Egyptians in 1838; while in 1842, 
and again at the time of the Da- 
mascus massacres in 1860, other 
Druse writings fell into the hands 
of their enemies. It is probable, 
however, that the language of these 
Scriptures is to be understood as 
symbolical, and as concealing an 
inner teaching of spiritual pan- 
theism only known to the Uwhahid 
or “ Unitarians,” the highest grade 
of the initiated. 

The founder of the Druse sect 
was Hakim bi Amr Illah, the mad 
Fatimite Khalif of Egypt; and the 
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most distinctive article of their 
creed is the deification of Hakim, 
as the latest and most glorious 
manifestation of the mysterious 
Imaum. Hakim died in 1020 
A.D., or, according to his disciples, 
was withdrawn from human sight; 
but his pretensions were supported 
by the Persian emigrant, El Durzi, 
from whom the Druses are named, 
and by Hanyza-ibn-Ali, the author 
of their sacred books. El Durzi 
was driven from Egypt to Hasbeya 
on Hermon, and spread his doc- 
trines among the surrounding vil- 
es. 

The Druse cosmogony is derived 
from the Zoroastrian and the Egyp- 
tian systems; it includes the Crea- 
tion of the Evil “ Antagonist” by 
the Deity—recalling the Persian 
Ormuzd and Ahriman—and the 
mystical Trinity of Mind, Soul, 
and Word, derived, no doubt, from 
the older Cabbalistic Triad of Wis- 
dom, Word, and World - Soul. 
Their doctrines respecting Christ 
approach those of the Docetes in 
regarding Him as a human being, in- 
spired by a Divine Spirit, which de- 
serted Him before the Crucifixion ; 
while their views as to the advent 
of a Messiah, and respecting the 
end of the world, are borrowed— 
as indeed is the eschatology of tke 
Koran itself—from the Jewish sys- 
tem, which is so fully developed 
in the Sibylline books, and in the 
Apocalyptic literature of the cen- 
tury preceding the Christian era. 

The most curious feature of this 
curious creed is, however, its con- 
nection with Buddhism, and with 
China as a Holy Land. The soul 
of Hakim is supposed to have been 
translated to the Celestial Empire, 
and the western Chinese cities are 
believed to be populated by the 
souls of all the pious Druses who 
have followed their Imaum. From 
China, Hakim will advance with 
the Messiah, and the apostles— 
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Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and 
Hamza—in the hour of final tri- 
umph; and in the khalwats or syna- 
gogues, which are found on the 
mountain-sides in Lebanon and 
Hermon, the initiated Druses join 
in epic chants, which celebrate the 
future victory of the Chinese army 
of Hakim. The sacred books of 
Buddha were translated into Arabic 
at Balkh, in the sixth century ; and 
it was no doubt from Persia that 
the Drases received their Buddhist 
doctrines, as well as those tracéable 
to the Zoroastrian Zend-Avesta. 

The dogma of successive incarna- 
tions of the Deity—of whom the 
Druses recognise 10 greater and 69 
minor manifestations—is intimately 
connected with their doctrine of 
transmigration. With regard to 
the latter, Mr. Oliphant gives an 
anecdote, which is worthy of quota- 
tion, as illustrating the character of 
the Druse ideas of metempsychosis. 


‘* A child, five years old, in Djebel el 
A’ala, complained of the life of poverty 
which his parents led, and alleged that 
he had been arich man in Damascus; 
that on his death he was born in 
another place, but lived only six 
months; that he was born again among 
his present friends, and desired to be 
carried to that city. He was taken - 
there by his relatives, and on the way 
astonished them by his correct know- 
ledge of the names of the different 

laces which they passed. On reach- 
ing the city, he led the way through 
the various streets to a house which he 
said had been hisown. He knocked, 
and called the woman of the house by 
her name; and on being admitted, 
told her that he had been her hus- 
band, and asked after the welfare of 
the several children, relatives, and ac- 
quaintances whom he had left. The 
Druses of the place soon met to in- 
quire into the truth of the matter. 
The child gave them a full account 
of his past life among them, of the 
names of his acquaintances, the pro- 
perty which he had possessed, and 
the debts which he had left. All was 
found to be strictly true, except a 
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small sum which he said a certain 
weaver owed him. The man was 
called, and on the claim being men- 
tioned to him he acknowledged it, 
pleading his poverty for not having 

aid it to the children of the deceased. 

he child then asked the woman who 
had been his wife whether she had 
found a sum of money which he had 
hid in the cellar; and on her replying 
in the negative, he went directly to 
the place, dug up the treasure, and 
counted it before them. The money 
was found to be exactly of the amount 
and kind of specie which he had 
specified. His wife and children, who 
had been considerably older than him- 
self, then gave him some money, and 
he returned with his new friends to 
his mountain home.” 


But we must now turn our at- 
tention from these curious illustra- 
tions of Oriental mysticism to the 
more practical but not less interest- 
ing question of the proposed colony 
in Gilead. 


‘¢ Tt is somewhat unfortunate,” says 
Mr. Oliphant, ‘‘ that so important a 
political and strategical question as 
the future of Palestine should be in- 
separably connected in the public 
mind with a favourite religious theory. 
The restoration of the Jews to Pales- 
tine has been so often urged upon sen- 
timental or Scriptural grounds, that 
now, when it may possibly become 
the practical and common-sense solu- 
tion of a great future difficulty, a 
prejudice against it exists in the 
minds of those who have always re- 
garded it as a theological chimera, 
which it is not easy to remove.” 


In the preceding pages we have 
seen that the original idea of Mr. 
Oliphant’s scheme was purely poli- 
tical, and that the popular religious 
theory had no connection with the 

roject. The word “colonisation” 
as, nevertheless, so nearly become 
a byeword in connection with Pal- 
estine, that it might be worthy of 
consideration whether it should not 
be avoided altogether, and the ex- 
pression, “ Model Province,” “ Jew- 
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ish Land Company,” or some similar 
term, employed instead—so power- 
ful on the general public is the in- 
finence of a familiar word. 

There have been many colonies at 
various times in Palestine—Jewish, 
German, and American. Scotch 
colonies have been proposed, but 
none of these schemes have been 
very successful, partly through want 
of capital, but perhaps chiefly 
through the action of the Turkish 
administration, coupled with the 
effects of climate on the colonists. 
Although the Turkish Law theo- 
retically encourages foreigners to 
settle in the Sultan’s dominions, 
the exactions of subordinate offici- 
als, and the fatal backsheesh system, 
have hitherto proved the ruin of all 
such enterprises; and the climate of 
Syria is such that it is impossible 
for a European to compete with the 
native peasant, accustomed as he is 
to its heat and dryness, and requir- 
ing far less animal food for his sup- 
port. The same fate which over- 
took the crusading colonists in 
the second or third generation 
awaits the enfeebled progeny of 
modern European immigrants of 
the agricultural class, removed 
from the bracing influence of north- 
ern climes. ' 

Mr. Oliphant’s scheme would 
obviate both these main difficul- 
ties. In the first place, it is evi- 
dent that the administration of the 
Colony would be left in the hands 
of the settlers; for though he has 
not thought well to publish the de- 
tails of the charter of the proposed 
Company carefully drawn up by 
Turkish lawyers at Constantinople, 
yet we gather from his book that 
he attaches due importance to the 
repression of the two great enemies 
of the agriculturist in Syria — the 
tax-gatherer and the lawless soldier. 
In the second place, his scheme 
would differ from all other colonisa- 
tion projects, inasmuch as its main 
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characteristic would be the employ- 
ment, under educated supervision, 
of the Syrian peasantry, instead of 
the fruitless and unjust attempt to 
supersede the indigenous popula- 
tion by an influx of European im- 


—" 

ith regard to the district 
chosen for the site of the Colony 
—roughly corresponding to the 
ancient Perse —all authorities are 
agreed that it far surpasses in fer- 
tility and in salubrity the stony 
mountains and malarious plains of 
Western Palestine. Mount Gilead 
is a region of rich red soil, with 
springs and perennial streams, with 
oak forests and pistachio copses, 
with ruined cities of magnificent 
architecture attesting the existence 
of a former period of prosperity in 
Roman times, and of a once civi- 
lised and flourishing state. Now, 
however, that the great Roman 
roads have been allowed to fall into 
ruins, the difficulty of communica- 
tion has almost isolated this rich 
region; and the encroachments of 
the Bedouin tribes—the modern 
representatives of the ancient Na- 
bathians, and the still older Beni 
Kedem or “Sons of the East,” 
whose home is in the Syrian desert 
—have so discouraged the peaceful 
and unprotected settled population, 
that the land has become —as its 
modern name indeed signifies — 


was 

he land tenure in Syria is of a 
peculiar character, and the Miri or 
Crown Lands, held by the village 
communities on payment of taxes, 
lapse to the Crown when not cul- 
tivated, and are thus in the gift of 
the Government without infringe- 
ment of any private rights. By 
the Ottoman Colonisation Law, 


foreigners are entitled to take up 
and cultivate any amount of un- 
occupied land, without purchase, 
on condition of becoming Turkish 
subjects. 
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As regards the fitness of the 
country in question for cultiva- 
tion, Mr. Oliphant speaks thus :— 


‘*The valley of the Jordan would 
act as an enormous hothouse for the 
new colony. Here might be culti- 
vated palms, cotton, indigo, sugar, 
rice, sorghum, besides bananas, pine- 
apples, yams,sweet potatoes,and other 
field and garden produce. Rising a 
little higher, the country is adapted to 
tobacco, maize, castor-oil, millet, flax, 
sesamum, melons, gourds, cumin, cori- 
ander, anise, ochra, brinjals, pome- 
granates, oranges, figs,—and so up to 
the plains, where wheat, barley, beans 
and lentils of various sorts, with olives 
and vines, would form the staple pro- 
ducts. Gilead especially is essentially 
a country of wine and oil; it is also 
admirably adapted to silk-culture; 
while among its forests, carob or 
locust-bean, pistachio, jujube, almond, 
balsam, kali, and other profitable trees 
grow wild in great profusion. All the 
fruits of Southern Europe, such as 
apricots, peaches, and plums, here 
grow to perfection; apples, pears, 
quinces, thrive well on the more ex- 
treme elevation, upon which the fruits 
and vegetables of England might be 
cultivated,—while the quick-growing 
Eucalyptus could be planted with 
advantage on the fertile but treeless 
plains. Not only does the extra- 
ordinary variety of svil and climate 
thus compressed into a small area offer 
exceptional advantages from an agri- 
cultural point of view, but the inclu- 
sion of the Dead Sea within its limits 
would furnish a vast source of wealth, 
by the exploitation of its chemical and 
mineral deposits. The supply of 
chlorate of potassium, 200,000 tons 
of which are annually consumed in 
England, is practically inexhaustible; 
while petroleum, bitumen, and other 
lignites can be procured in great 
quantities upon its shores. There can 
be little doubt, in fact, that the Dead 
Sea is a mine of unexplored wealth, 
which only needs the application of 
capital and enterprise to make it a 
most lucrative property.” 


The principles of administration 
for the colony would form the first 
important consideration. The taxes 
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should be collected by the officials 
of the company ; the police should be 
formed from among the colonists ; 
the choice of judges and other 
officers, the arrangement of the vil- 
lage mejlisses, the enforcement of 
forest laws—all these, and other de- 
tails of government, should be so 
controlled by the directors of the 
company, that it should be impos- 
sible for the corrupt practices of 
Turkish rule to find their way into 
the colony. As regards the la- 
bour problem, there can be little 
doubt that a sufficiency of native 
labour could be obtained. The 
fame of the model province would 
spread with the rapidity charac- 
teristic of the East. The idea of 
an earthly paradise where the taxes 
were justly levied, where the Bashi- 
bazouk ceased from troubling, where 
money could be borrowed at a less 
usurious rate of interest, where 
oppression was checked by Euro- 
pean interest, and where a man 
might grow rich without danger 
to himself, would inevitably at- 
tract the energetic but desperate 
peasantry of other districts. The 
population of Syria is actually re- 
duced by misery to a total less 
than that of the inhabitants of 
London alone; but Mr. Oliphant 
quotes many authorities who at- 
test the energy, intelligence, en- 
durance, temperance, and docility 
of the Moslem /ellahin—qualities 
which, under a just administration 
and a civilised supervision, would 
naturally produce prosperity and 
contentment, and result in a rapid 
increase of the native population. 
The fellahin, in Syria as in 
Egypt, are literally eaten up with 
usury. The establishment of a 
bank in connection with the land 
company, authorised to lend money 
on mortgage at a reasonable rate, 
would be the greatest possible boon 
to peasants, who can now only 
borrow the money required for 
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payment of taxes at 40 or 50 per 
cent, while, at the same time, the 
administration of the colony would 
thus obtain a hold over their own 
peasantry, and a gradually increas- 
ing influence over the surrounding 
districts. Two other sources are 
indicated by Mr. Oliphant whence 
immigrants might be gathered. 
The Moslem refugees of Bulgaria, 
already accustomed to agriculture in 
a somewhat similar country, might 
with advantage be received, as the 
Circassians have already been, into 
the limits of the colony; while 
Jewish agriculturists from Rou- 
mania and Russia might be en- 
couraged to emigrate. It was not, 
however, as tillers of the soil, but 
as landowners and_ proprietors, 
that Mr. Oliphant would wish to 
reinstate the Hebrews in their an- 
cient patrimony—a position which 
was no doubt that held by the 
Jews from the time when they 
made “hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water” of the Gibeonite 
aborigines. In such a position 
Jewish capitalists have already 
succeeded, in spite of adverse cir- 
cumstances, in making an agricul- 
tural occupation profitable; but 
although the Jews of Hillah, of 
Morocco, and of Poland, are to a 
certain extent employed in agri- 
culture, it cannot be denied that 
the genius of the nation is adverse 
to manual labour—a characteristic 
freely admitted by the Jews them- 
selves. ; 

In thus assigning to the Jews 
their true position as capitalists, 
bankers, and landowners, Mr. Oli- 
— avoids one of the great stumb- 
ing-blocks of former schemes. An- 
other objection which has proved 
yet more difficult has arisen from 
the suspicions not unnaturally ex- 
cited among the Jews by the zeal 
of Christian philanthropists. The 
Hebrews are proudly conscious that, 
should it seem good to themselves 
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as a nation to encourage a repeopl- 
ing of the Holy Land, they are 
fully able to find all the money, 
the men, the influence, and the 
ability required, among themselves ; 
and they shrewdly suspect that the 
ultimate object of their Christian 
friends is the conversion of their 
race to the Christian faith. This 
difficulty has, however, apparently 
not arisen in the case of Mr. 
Oliphant. His scheme has been 
warmly received by the ancient 
people, has been advocated by 
their leading journals, and ap- 
Seog by many influential mem- 
ers of their community. His 
name has been mentioned in prayer 
in the synagogues of Roumania, 
and his advice is being actually 
carried into execution, on a small 
scale, by a Jewish colony in pro- 
cess of formation. 

Another difficulty which may be 
worthy of careful consideration is 
the present appropriation, by the 
wandering Arabs, of the unculti- 
vated lands which it is proposed 
to colonise. The Bedouin range 
over districts having boundaries 
recognised by the various tribes, 
and their tribe-marks will be found 
cut on the crumbling walls of 
ruined towns as marks of owner- 
ship of the wealth supposed to be 
hidden beneath the mounds of 
rubbish. That they have no real 
right to the cultivable lands is 
clear enough, but they will not 
the less be unwilling to retreat to 
the oases of the Eastern Desert, 
where other tribes would dispute 
their claims. A cordon of soldiers 
in detached forts along the borders 
of the redeemed districts would no 
doubt, if well armed and officered, 
be able to keep the Arabs at bay, 
but the proposal to assign to the 
more sedentary tribes “reserves” 
on the borders of the colony, where 
they might be encouraged to be- 
come settled as pastoral clans or as 


agriculturists, would no doubt be 
a better policy, tending in time to 
civilise and conciliate the tribes 
beyond the borders of the model 
province. Security from the hos- 
tile raids or ghaza of distant tribes 
would be one of the first requisites 
for the prosperity of the district, 
which has been actually reduced to 
its present condition by the absence 
of such security ; but on the other 
hand we must not forget the innate 
cautiousness of the nomad tribes, 
who rarely attack a strong com- 
munity, nor the tendency which 
many clans of Arabs have shown 
to settle and to become cultivators 
of lands adjacent to those occupied 
by the fellahin. 

Having thus shown briefly the 
practicable nature of the scheme, 
and the remedies for the various 
difficulties to be apprehended, we 
may, in conclusion, turn for a 
moment to the question of com- 
munication with the outer world— 
the railway system connecting the 
colony with the Mediterranean, 
with Egypt, and with the north. 

The direction of the commercial 
and strategical lines of a country is 
controlled by its physical features. 
The soldier and the merchant from 
the dawn of history have found 
their way along river-valleys and 
low-lying plateaux; and although 
modern science finds no difficulty 
in bridging chasms, or boring 
mountains, yet so expensive is the 
process of defacing these great phy- 
sical obstacles, that the cheapest 
and generally the best routes of an 
undeveloped country will be found 
to coincide with the historic high- 
roads of ancient times. The scheme 
of a railway which, starting at the 
artificial port of Tripoli, should 
cross Lebanon and wander from 
Euphrates to Tigris, is condemned 
by the fact that it bears no rela- 
tion to the lie of the land. The 
natural Tigris route is that of the 
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Anabasis, with its port at Trebi- 
zonde—the old trade route of the 
Pisans—while the road from India 
to the Mediterranean will yet lie, 
as of old, through Antioch and 
Seleucia. 

It has already been pointed out 
in the pages of ‘ Maga’ that —— 
possesses only two strategic har- 
bours—Seleucia, at the mouth of 
Orontes, in the north; and Haifa, 
at the mouth of the Kishon, in the 
south. From these two ports alone 
is there an easy communication 
with the interior; and the key to 
the railway system of Syria is 
found in the recognition of the 
true gateways leading to the west. 
Mr. Oliphant has fully recognised 
the importance of Haifa as the port 
through which his proposed colony 
would trade with Europe; and the 
general idea of the railway system 
springs naturally from this. basis, 
although some of the details may be 
open to further discussion. There 
is no engineering difficulty in con- 
necting Damascus with Haifa, along 
the old route which the Egyptians 
and Assyrians were wont to follow. 
A branch down the Jordan Valley 
to the Dead Sea would be useful to 
the colony ; and a line connecting 
this system with Egypt (perhaps 
throuch the Sharon plain) would in 
time be added; while Jerusalem 
would finally be reached by follow- 
ing the western watershed. On 
the north, the Syrian line from 
Damascus would follow the course 
of the Orontes to join the Euphrates 
Valley Railway, when constructed 
(according to Mr. Andrew’s pro- 
posal), through Aleppo. On the 
south, another line, following the 
present Hadj route, would commu- 
nicate with the Gulf of Akaba. 

One of the most striking sug- 
gestions in Mr. Oliphant’s book is 
that of the abolition of the Hadj, 
or pilgrimage from Damascus to 
Mecca, which annually costs the 
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Turkish Empire a sum of £80,000. 
So ancient is this institution, and 
so intimately is it connected with 
the most important doctrines of 
Islam, that it might well be 
thought too vital a feature of 
Moslem society to admit of its 
abolition, were it not that the 
Turkish Government has actually 
determined (no doubt through in- 
ability to provide the expenses) to 
discontinue the Hadj from Damas- 
cus, thus severing the last line 
which connects Mecca with Stam- 
boul. This change, while materially 
increasing the prospect of security 
in the region east of Jordan— 
through the cessation of the annual 
subsidy of nearly £100,000 which 
used to be paid as black mail to 
the Bedouin, whose lawless deeds 
were condoned through fear of 
their refusal to provide camels for 
the pilgrimage—would, on the other 
hand, render a railway from Da- 
mascus to the Akabah a very pro- 
mising speculation, as the pilgrims, 
numbering sometimes over 20,000 
souls annually, could be conveyed 
by rail at a tenth of the former cost. 

Such, then, briefly sketched, are 
the main features of this interesting 
project. A great political future 
may perhaps await the Jewish na- 
tion, who appear to have in their 
own hands the power, should they 
seize the opportunity now present- 
ed by the condition of Eastern poli- 
tics, of founding a Hebrew State 
which might in time extend over 
all Semitic Asia from Tigris to the 
Mediterranean, from Arabia to the 
Taurus; while fertile regions now 
desolate and unpeopled might, un- 
der the protection of the Western 
Powers, once more teem with life. 
Mr. Oliphant’s scheme has, never- 
theless, one weak point—it was 
disinterested. For this reason it 
was open to misrepresentation and 
misconception at Constantinople, 
and raised the suspicions of the 
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Central Government. It is not per- 
haps a subject of surprise, consid- 
ering the manner in which the 
Porte has of late been treated by 
Christian politicians, that  senti- 
ments of hate and distrust should 
have been roused in the minds of 
Moslem statesmen; but Mr. Oli- 
phant at least could not complain 
of any want of appreciation by 
the more enlightened and patrio- 
tic among Turkish rulers. He 
attributes the non-acceptance of 
his project to the influence of that 
evil “ring” of advisers who are 
encouraging the Sultan in his sullen 
resistance to Europe. The scheme 
suffered the fate which has attend- 
ed every effort to save the Turkish 
Empire from itself during the last 
three years, and it is no proof of 
the impracticability of the idea, but 
rather an indication of its real 
utility, that it was not accepted by 
the present Government of the 
Sultan. 

Meanwhile the future of Syria de- 








velops slowly. It may be through 
a national outburst, driving the 
Turk from the land; it may be 
through the direct action of the 
Western Powers, giving autonomy, 
or perhaps independence, to Syria; 
or it may be by the efforts of pri- 
vate. enterprise, and through the 
foundation of a Jewish colony, that 
the prosperity of the Holy Land 
will be secured ; but, at the present 
time, the political aspect is symbol- 
ised by the setting Crescent and the 
rising of Ursa Major towards the 
Star of the East—as is aptly shown 
on the covers of the volume before 
us. And even if Mr. Oliphant should 
be unable further to prosecute his 
well-considered scheme, he would 
have done good service to England 
in bringing clearly before the public 
mind the nature of those dangers 
which threaten our just interests in 
the Levant, and in suggesting a 
practical method whereby the vex- 
ed question of dealing with Syria 
might perhaps best be solved. 
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THe dawn of the New Year on 
which we are entering breaks upon 
as pitiable a political picture as 
ever it was the evil hap of Britain 
to look upon. A Cabinet, which 
little more than six months ago came 
forward boasting the full confidence 
of the country, and claiming to take 
the lead in the councils of Europe, 
stands paralysed and tottering on 
the verge of dissolution, because it 
has lacked the courage to preserve 
the lives and property of a small 
section of the citizens. Had the 
Ministry been shaken by a Euro- 
pean crisis, as seemed not im- 
probable only a short time ago— 
had it been imperilled by any great 
imperial danger,—its position might 
still have been dignified enough to 
extort sympathy even from its op- 
ponents; but what feeling except 
contempt can there be for a Cabinet 
that has ruined its reputation by bog- 
gling over a mere matter of police? 
Had the Government been weak 
or worn out, or had it been feebly 
supported in the House of Com- 
mons, its present condition might 
have had some claim on public 
compassion; but it has had itself 
proclaimed as a Cabinet of all the 
Cardinal Virtues, and its majority 
in the Commons is about the 
numerically strongest that ever 
supported an English Ministry. 
It needs no effort of personifica- 
tion to discern that the Nemesis 
of political dissimulation has pur- 
sued with hot foot the Gladstone 
Government, and seated itself with 
the Ministers at their Council 
Board. 

The crisis is one that might have 
been easily foreseen. We do not 
say that it might have been so 
easily prevented. The course by 
which the present Premier secured 
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office for himself and his party 
could not fail to land his Govern- 
ment sooner or later into some such 
difficulty as that in which it is now 
involved. We have not yet reach- 
ed that stage in our political devel- 
opment in which a statesman can 
be at once a Minister and a leader 
of the democracy. Mr. Gladstone is 
not the first that has failed to suc- 
cessfully combine both functions. 
It was by skilfully playing upon 
the feelings of the masses, by work- 
ing on their credulity, and by ap- 
pealing to their class interests and 
prejudices, that he raised himself 
and his party to power. His dread 
of a democratic reaction corresponds 
with his sense of the obligations 
which he is conscious of owing to 
Radical support. But though he 
feels that his power depends upon 
his popularity with the Radicals, 
he knows that he cannot rule 
through the Radicals alone. He 
sought to make his Cabinet a coali- 
tion of Whigs and Radicals, with 
himself as the central point of 
union ; and he so far succeeded that 
both sides are now equally pulling 
away from him in opposite direc- 
tions. His aim was to form a Gov- 
ernment of expediency on sham 
professions of principle; but he 
now discovers that his coadjutors 
were, if he were not, in earnest. 
If he seek to afford security to life 
and property, and to restrain men 
who are in rebellion against the 
common law, one section of his col- 
leagues reproaches him with treason 
to his past utterances, and threat- 
ens to leave him to his fate: if he 
endeavour to palter or capitulate 
with those who sympathise with 
the enemies of property and order, 
the other side draws from him in 
disgust. The popular confidence in 
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Mr. Gladstone’s capacity for states- 
manship must rest upon founda- 
tions deeper than those of reason, 
if it can survive the shock which it 
is at present experiencing. 

Mr. Gladstone has solely himself 
to blame for his present troubles. 
Since he quitted office in 1874, his 
action with regard to Ireland has 
been as reckless as it was incon- 
sistent. As long as he could, he 
maintained that the two Radical 
measures of his previous Ministry— 
the abolition of the Irish Church 
and the Irish Land Bill—had re- 
moved the only solid causes of Irish 
discontent. More than that, he in- 
sisted that we were reaping the 
fruits of his legislation in a greater 
degree of loyalty and regard for 
order on the part of the Irish them- 
selves. Even after the success of 
the Home-Rulers had shown that 
the chief effect of the abolition of 
the Irish Church had been to con- 
centrate the elements of disaffection 
into hostility against the Union, 
Mr. Gladstone still vaunted the 
good results of his Irish policy. It 
was not until the general elections 
arrived, and a probability arose that 
the Home- Rulers might hold the 
balance of parties, that Mr. Glad- 
stone began to see that there still 
remained something to be done for 
Ireland. And even then he was 
unwilling to give up his estimate 
of the completeness of the remedies 
which he had administered to Irish 
rievances. Even in his Mid- 
Fothian speeches he boasted of the 
condition of Ireland as attributable 
to his legislation. The Queen’s 
Speech at the opening of Parliament, 
although it announced that the 
Peace Preservation Acts would not 
be renewed, did not recognise the 
existence of any grievance con- 
nected with the Irish Land. It 
was the necessities of his own post 
tion that made Mr. Gladstone a 
convert to the demands of the Land 













League. Lord Beaconsfield’s usual 
foresight did not fail him when, in 
words too applicable to the present 
Premier to be misunderstood, he 
predicted that the agitators who 
were clamouring against the policy 
of preserving the integrity of the 
Empire would not be able to re- 
frain from making political capital 
out of the attempts to dismember 
the United Kingdom. “There are 
some,” wrote Lord Beaconsfield in 
his manifesto addressed to the Duke 
of Marlborough, “who challenge 
the expediency of the Imperial 
character of this realm. Having 
attempted, and failed, to enfeeble 
our colonists by their policy of de- 
composition, they may perhaps now 
recognise in the disintegration of 
the United Kingdom a mode which 
will not only accomplish, but pre- 
cipitate, their purpose.” Mr. Glad- 
stone has ever been successful in 
accommodating both his views and 
Spang to the circumstances of 
is own situation; and it was not 
to be supposed that he would prove 
more inflexible in the case of Ire- 
land than he had previously shown 
himself in matters of scarcely less 
importance. When the time came 
to turn Ireland to his account, he 
was quite prepared to review his 
position. 

We can scarcely suppose that 
the obstructive power which the 
Home-Rule party exhibited in the 
new House of Commons supplied 
the motive to the Premier for re- 
newing his interference with the 
Irish Land. Nor is it likely that 
the fact of a considerable number 
of his supporters having been re- 
turned under a pledge to vote for 
an inquiry into the demands of the 
Home-Rulers wholly prevailed with 
him. But both these circumstances 
unquestionably united in aiding him 
to come to the resolution at which 
he subsequently arrived. His de- 
termination to bring forward a new 
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land policy sprung directly from his 
refusal to renew the Peace Preser- 
vation Act, and was forced on him 
by the difficulties which sprung 
from the announcement. Nothing 
could have been more uncalled-for, 
more impolitic, or more calculated 
to encourage the excesses of the 
Land League, the organization of 
which had just then been extended 
to all parts of the country, than the 
intimation in the Queen’s speech 
that the Peace Preservation Acts 
would not be renewed. We can 
only account for such a declaration 
by a studied desire to insult the 
Conservative Government, which 
had not shrunk from securing peace 
in Ireland by exceptional means. 
Having once embarked in a vain- 
glorious effort to preserve order in 
Ireland by moral influence, Mr. Glad- 
stone was not to be turned from 
his course by the increase of as- 
sassination, unlawful combinations, 
terrorism, and anarchy. In his 
Mid- Lothian campaign he made 
many unfortunate speeches which 
he doubtless now regrets, but none 
of his observations had a more 
unhappy effect than his reference to 
the connection between the Clerk- 
enwell explosion and the Man- 
chester émeute and his own Irish 
legislation. The statement was 


bursts which Mr. Gladstone’s ad- 
mirers accept as expressions of pro- 
found wisdom, but to which he 
himself was prepared to attach no 
practical significance. But the Irish 
took the hint as a direct cue. The 
leaders in the disaffected journals, 
the speeches of Mr. Parnell and the 
other ringleaders of the mob, bear 
witness to the serious import which 
these attached to his suggestion. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Gladstone’s pol- 
icy has corresponded with the spirit 
of his unguarded remarks. To the 
ublic it has seemed as if the 
remier had for the past four 
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months been engaged in totalling 
up the long tale of murders, out- 
rages, and violations of the law, 
and asking himself whether the 
Irish were as yet sufficiently rebel- 
lious, blood-stained, and dishonest 
as to merit his interposing for their 
advantage. He has certainly been 
less easily satisfied on this occasion 
than at the time of the Clerkenwell 
explosion. If demerit is to be re- 
warded on this occasion in propor- 
tion to the last, the Land Leaguers 
will have little left to fight for. 

It is interesting to try to fix 
the circumstances under which Mr. 
Gladstone gave in his adhesion to 
the anti-landlord policy of the dis- 
affected agitators. e have seen 
that, as late as the opening of Parlia- 
ment, he did not contemplate im- 
mediate interference with the exist- 
ing land laws. We have seen, also, 
that he had committed himself to 
a rash promise to preserve order in 
Ireland without having recourse to 
the Coercion Acts. Bunt when Mr. 
Gladstone’s moral influence was set 
at nought, and the agitators were 
obviously turning the impunity 
promised them by the Premier to 
dangerous account, it became neces- 
sary to do something. At the 
opening of Parliament, Mr. Glad- 
stone had not contemplated doing 
anything for Ireland beyond ex- 
tending the borough franchise. 
With this, and with the advances 
for the relief of distress, he hoped 
to keep the people in a sort of 
humour. But the threatening atti- 
tude which the Land League now 
began to assume, and the success 
which attended its attempt to or- 
ganize the masses in opposition, 
rendered neutrality on the part of 
the Government impossible. The 
Premier had to choose between 
coercion and bribery. _He chose the 
latter. Under cover.of a Bill for 
dealing with Irish distress, a meas- 
ure which had vot been promised 
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and which was not called for—for 
distress was by that time virtually 
at an end—a clause was introduced 
which involved a serious diminu- 
tion of the landlord’s rights. For 
this, Mr. Forster is mainly respon- 
sible; and this consideration cannot 
fail to qualify our sympathy for the 
loss of reputation which he has 
sustained, and the odium he has 
incurred, by his unfortunate con- 
nection with Irish affairs. The 
objectionable features in the Irish 
Distress Bill, when exposed by 
the Opposition, were subsequently 
brought forward in the Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Bill, when the 
intention of the Government to 
make an approach to the agita- 
tors became more plainly revealed. 
That the Government had changed 
its tactics, was proved by the fact 
that it had strenuously opposed a 
measure brought forward by Mr. 
O’Connor Power, one of the dis- 
affected leaders, containing pro- 
visions practically identical in spirit 
with the clauses of the Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Bill. In fact, 
there is every reason to suppose 
that Mr. Power’s Bill supplied the 
ideas of confiscation for the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill. It 
was not till the last night of the 
debate that the Premier came for- 
ward to support the measure; and 
his language on that occasion cor- 
roborated the suspicion that the 
measure was meant to be a bribe 
to the Irish party. He endeav- 
oured to argue that the Bill itself 
was a mere extension vf the Land 
Act in a direction meditated by the 
ve of the legislation of 1870: 

ut this was denied by speakers be- 
hind him on the Liberal benches ; 
while men of practical experience 
in the working of the Land Act, 
like Mr. Gibson, showed beyond 
question that the Compensation Bill 
violated the principles and excep- 
tions of that measure, as well as Mr. 


Gladstone’s own speech in introdue- 
ing it. Mr. Gladstone’s strongest 
“amas was, that the measure was 
rought forward to meet an emer- 
gency; but then the emergency 
had been created in the course of 
two months by the Premier’s inti- 
mation that he would not renew 
the Peace Preservation Acts. 

It is a stock plea of the Ministry 
that the increase of Irish anarchy 
during the last few months is due 
to the action of the House of Lords 
in rejecting the Compensation Bill. 
On this point the evidence of the 
Irish themselves must be worth 
something. Mr. Parnell himself has 
declared that the sole reason why 
he did not attempt to defeat the 
Bill in the Commons was his con- 
fidence that it would be thrown out 
by the Peers. The disaffected 
press ridiculed the idea of its being 
accepted as an equivalent for the 
demands of the Land League; and 
the Irish masses were profoundly 
indifferent as to its fate. The only 
complaints that have been made of 
the action of the Lords have come 
from Mr. Gladstone’s immediate sup- 
porters, and from the Revolutionary 
class that never ceases to decry the 
existence of a hereditary Legisla- 
ture. The measure itself is a proof 
of how little the Cabinet compre- 
hended the character of those whom 
it was seeking to soothe by legisla- 
tion. No greater misapprehension 
could be formed of the Irish char- 
acter than to imagine that the 
masses under the direction of their 
leaders would be satisfied with half 
a loaf rather than run the risk of 
a whole one or no bread. 

Such is the present unhappy 
relationship in which the Premier 
stands to Irish agitation. It is due, 
as we have pointed out, first to his 
announcement that the Peace Pre- 
servation Acts would not be re 
newed,—an idle brag intended to 
cast odium upon the Opposition; 
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secondly, to the lawlessness and 
anarchy which followed directly 
upon the avowal of that deter- 
mination; and thirdly, to his de- 
claration in favour of the agitators’ 
demand for confiscation, as signified 
by his adoption of the principles of 
the Compensation for Disturbance 
Act. 

Let us now consider the position 
of his colleagues whom he is so 
strenuously endeavouring to keep 
from breaking off from a Government 
that has disgusted the one half of its 
friends by its inertness, and that now 
threatens to alienate the other half 
by action. These may convenient- 
ly be regarded as Whigs or Radi- 
cals, for the middle party of place- 
holders, who are the Premier’s only 
assured support, cannot be said to 
possess any interest in the opinion 
of the public. To the Whig sec- 
tion of the Cabinet, prominent in 
which are Lords Hartington and 
Granville, and the Duke of Argyll, 
the present situation of affairs in 
Ireland, and the course which the 
Premier proposes to adopt, must be 
compromising and painful beyond 
conception. The “plain Whig 
principles,” which were so boldly 
enunciated at the commencement 
of the Session, have all been 
thrown to the winds, and still 
plainer Radical theories substituted 
in their place. The authority of 
the Crown, the sanctity ,of a 
perty, the obligations of the law, 
and even the freedom of the sub- 
ject—all the grand old traditions of 
the great Whig party, are to be 
wiped away in favour of anarchy, 
Fa ot and an interpretation of 
the law which bids a man obey it 
only when it chimes in with his own 
views and interests. The Whigs 
brought about Catholic Emanci- 
pation. Can they, or will they 
emancipate the Irish landlords from 
& worse oppression than the Papists 
groaned under, even in the times 


when the Penal Laws were execut- 
ed with most rigour? The Whigs 
secured us Free Trade, and now the 

cannot secure a farmer or landlord 
an open market for his poultry or 
dairy produce, or protect the rail- 
ways and steamboat companies in 
carrying his cattle from one port 
to another. The position of the 
Whig members of the Cabinet has 
excited general sympathy. They 
have been credited, no doubt just- 
ly, with having striven hard during 
the last two months to induce the 
Cabinet to vindicate the authority 
of the law and to re-establish the 
Queen’s Government in Ireland. 
And they have hitherto striven in 
vain; for, as we shall presentl 

see, recourse to coercion loses both 
its political and moral effect when 
it is had in company with conces- 
sions, and with a policy of cajolery. 
We have now reached the point 
when the “plain Whig principles” 
must be either asserted or for ever 
abandoned. Mr. Gladstone is evi- 
dently about to take a “new de- 
parture” in English policy, in which 
the Whigs cannot be his compan- 
ions if they are to remain Whigs. 
In more trivial matters, an allow- 
ance can always be made for the 
trimming of party sails and shift- 
ing of ballast to keep the vessel 
right; but the situation in Ireland, 
and the issues involved in it to the 
Constitution and the British people, 
are of too grave a character to afford 
any justification of a compromise of 
principles. It can only have been 
through a sense of duty that the 
Duke of Argyll and Lords Harting- 
ton and Granville have remained so 
long in the Cabinet. But it is one 
thing to remain in office for the 
patriotic aim of influencing the 
policy of an untrustworthy Gov- 
ernment; it is entirely another 
matter to become the participants 
in unworthy measures. As soon 
as a definite course is determined 
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upon, the Whigs must become 
equally implicated with the au- 
thors of the resolutions that it is 
neg to put in force. It is 
difficult to conceive how men 
claiming to be actuated by the or- 
dinary feelings of gentlemen can 
consent to be classed as colleagues 
of a Minister who, as in the case of 
Captain Boycott, can first ruin a 
man and then deliberately insult 
his sufferings. Had a reply such 


“as that which Mr. Gladstone caused 


to be penned to Captain Boycott 
issued from the Treasury while a 
Conservative Ministry was in office, 
it would have been denounced in 
every part of the country as the 
most infamous ever written under 
the auspices of an English Govern- 
ment. 

On the other side of the Cabinet 
stand Mr. Bright and-his allies,—a 
small section, but one has that made 
itself a power in the helpless con- 
dition of the other parties. Mr. 
Bright is the only prominent mem- 
ber of the Cabinet whose position 
se seg the merit of consistency. 

e has all through his public career 
been an enemy to landed property, 
and indeed to every other species 
of property except the sacred sav- 
ings of manufacturing enterprise. 
He has never dissembled his enmity 
to the authority of the Crown, and 
cannot naturally be much distressed 
at seeing it paralysed. He has all 
along denounced the House of 
Peers, and as he seeks to foist upon 
that body the blame of the anarchy 
which has been caused by the Pre- 
mier, he is very likely to view with 
satisfaction the extent to which 
lawlessness and disorder have in- 
ereased in Ireland within the last 
few weeks. Throughout his recent 
speeches a vein of undisguised sym- 
pathy with the enemies of the Irish 
landlord has been plainly mani- 
fested; and, instead of doing his 
duty as a sworn—we beg his pardon, 


an affirmed—servant of the Crown, 
by insisting upon the firm repres- 
sion of disaffection and lawless- 
ness, he has been prating of spend- 
ing millions from the Imperial 
Exchequer for the establishment 
of Mr. Parnell’s followers upon 
holdings of their own. A delight 
in anarchy comes congenial to 
Republican theorists. It is their 
golden opportunity, especially if 
the executive be timid; and we 
cannot feel either surprised or 
offended that the Brights and the 
Chamberlains should seek to im- 
pede energetic action even in the 
present extreme case. They are 
true to their principles; but the 
painful feeling is, that men of such 
principles should be enrolled in the 
ranks of British statesmen. 

Mr. Forster deserves a word for 
himself. Of all the appointments 
made by the Premier, the selection 
of Mr. Forster as Secretary for Ire- 
land gave the most general satis- 
faction. Confidence in his honesty 
and shrewdness was not confined 
to his own party ; and there wasa 
strong disposition to believe that if 
any Liberal statesman could devise 
an honourable and just means of 
quieting Ireland, Mr. Forster would 
be the man. As matters have 
turned out, he has proved to be 
simply the most unfortunate, as 
well as the most inefficient, Secre- 
tary that Ireland has had since the 
Union. He has never, from the 
day he entered office, been able to 
feel his way in Irish affairs. He 
blundered at the outset by seeking 
to intermix concessions to the dis- 
affected portion of the people with 
a measure professedly for the relief 
of distress. He sought far and 
wide for advice which he did not 
dare to follow when it was ten- 
dered to him. He committed both 
himself and the Government by 
the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill, and he has shrunk from mak- 
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ing a vigorous use of the executive 
power which, if exerted at an ear- 
lier stage, would have done much 
to stem the tide of terrorism. He 
may be a victim to the undecided 
policy of the government; but he 
still has his own share, and it is by 
no means a slight one, of responsi- 
bility for the present condition of 
Ireland to bear. Mr. Forster’s in- 
fluence for good in Ireland is clear- 
ly at an end; and there will be 
no regret, either for himself or for 
the country, should the repeated 
rumours of his resignation ‘speedily 
find verification. 

But the Cabinet and the country 
are not the sole parties that are 
concerned in the condition of Ire- 
land. We have still the Throne to 
appeal to; and in seasons of peril 
like the present, we may be per- 
mitted with reverence to represent to 
her Majesty the obligations due to 
the dignity of her crown. A month 
ago her Majesty ruled in Ireland ; 
can we say to-day that she is in 
reality sovereign of that country? 
British loyalty must have changed 
greatly for the worse, if the thought 
of the position into which the 
Ministry has betrayed the Crown 
does not send a general thrill of 
indignation through the hearts of 
the subjects of the United King. 
dom. Intent upon its own popu- 
larity and party policy, the Cabinet 
seems to feel no compunction that 
it has allowed the authority of 
Victoria to be supplanted by that 
of the Land League. We were pre- 
pared to expect a temporary efface- 
ment of the Crown while Mr. Glad- 
stone is in office; we had still to 
learn that he was prepared to allow 
its dignity to be set at naught. In 
the course of a few days he will 
announce, through the medium of 
a Royal Speech, the measures which 
he intends to employ towards Ire- 
land. Is the Queen’s name to be 
employed as conveying a sanction 
VOL, CXXIX.—NO, DCCLXXXIII. 





to concessions to men who are mak- 
ing the worst use of the powerful 
weapons in their hands to obstruct 
her Majesty's authority? Is her Ma- 
jesty’s authority to be used to give 
color to an enactment for trans- 
ferring a portion of the property 
and privileges of the only loyal 
class of subjects that the Queen has 
in Ireland to men who are rebels 
to her at heart, and who have set 
her laws openly at defiance? We 
put these questions with loyal 
hesitation; but the times demand 
plain speaking, and we are, thank 
God, still a monarchy. 

If we are to intervene in the 
Irish question by legislation, it 
is welf to ask for whom we are 
to legislate, and what we hope to 
gain by new laws. The Govern- 
ment evidently think that they 
are taking a creditable course when 
they make coercion go hand in 
hand with concession. To the 
minds of most people, the one 
course would seem calculated to 
neutralise the other. It is, more- 
over, setting all the precedeuts of 
statesmanship at defiance to legis- 
late for Ireland in its present con- 
dition. No general would make 
terms with rebels until they had 


first laid down their arms; and the 


Irish masses are virtually as much 
in rebellion as if they were arrayed 
against us im the field with the 
arms, which they have concealed, in 
their hands. Pacify the country; 
restore the authority of the law; 
proscribe the Land League and all 
other combinations that obstruct 
the Government and mislead the 
people; dismiss the question of 
Home Rule finally from the region 
of practical politics; and then, 
when we have a submissive and 
peaceful population, let us inquire 
into their disabilities and enact 
any laws that may be necessary for 
their material advancement. An 

Cabinet, be it Whig or Tory, fol- 
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lowing such a course, would deserve 
the best support that Great Britain 
could give it. 

And what ends do the Govern- 
ment propose to compass by legis- 
lating on the Land question? It 
cannot pretend that the present 
attitude of the Irish people is due 
to their discontent with their ten- 
ures ; or that any concessions made 
in this direction will insure the 


return of the people to the position’ 


of loyal and peaceable subjects. 
No legislation will satisfy the agi- 
tators who are striving to burst the 
Union ; and any benefits transferred 
from the landlords to the farmers 
will simply be turned to account in 
swelling the spirit of disaffection, 
and in incréasing the means of 
mischief already at the disposal of 
its leaders. Mr. Plunkett accurately 
described the position of the Land 
League the other day at Chester- 
field, when he said there were two 
institutions against which its organ- 
isation was directed,—first, against 
the existence of property at all; and 
secondly, against the existence of 
the British Government. Short of 


conceding these points, there are 
no means of making a “moral con- 
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quest” of the Irish. No land bill 
that the Government can bring 
forward will satisfy Mr. Parnell and 
his friends. If there is to be peace 
in Ireland, these men must be put 
down, and an effectual check finally 
imposed upon the Home Rule agi- 
tation and the struggle to wrest the 
Irish land from its present posses- 
sors. The Government has at last 
made a feeble commencement of 
opposing the malcontents, and has 
thus performed in the month of 
December a duty which it ought 
to have discharged in the month 
of May. The gain to itself from 
the postponement of repression 
has therefore been less than noth- 
ing, while to Ireland the delay has 
brought misery incalculable. Mr. 
Gladstone may, and probably will, 
flinch from doing the full extent of 
his duty; but the spirit of Great 
Britain is at length aroused, and no 
considerations of party, no regard 
for individuals, will prevent her 
from meting out to the disaffected 
in Ireland, and the scheming agita- 
tors by whom its masses haye been 
misled, that full measure of retrib- 
utive justice which has been so long 
overdue. 











